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This book has been prepared at the request of the 
Citizens' Committee of the Bi-itish Aeeociation for the 
purpose of giving to the membefs attending the 
meeting at Montreal an outline of the main facts of 
interest concei'ning Canada generally, and, especially, 
concerning the place of meeting and its immediate 
saiTOundinga. 

Although, in a general way, the committee has 
approved of the book, the wi-iter alone is responsible 
for any opinions which may incidentally be expressed 
in it and for the aceui'acy of the facts set forth. The 
statistical information is, for the most part, derived 
from documents published by the genei-al or provin- 
cial parliaments. 

Some of the chapters have been contributed by gen- 
tlemen epecially eonvei-sant with the subjects treated 
in them. Mr. A. T. Drummond contributed the chap- 
ter on forestry at page 21, and that on the Botany of 
Labrador, page 272. Mr. Thomas McDougall, that at 
page 24 on the Lumber Trade. Music ia ti-eat«d of by 
Mr. Joseph Gould at pages 38 and 222. Dr. Harring- 
ton contributed the chapter on the Geology of Mont- 
real and ita envii'ona at page 232. Di'. George M. 
Dawson supplied the chapter at page 323 on the 
Geology of the country between Owen Sound and the 
Boeky Mountains, Principal Dawson wi-ote the geo- 
logical itinerary of the Intel 'colonial Railway at page 
84, and Mr. D. A. P. Watt contributed the chapter on the 
Salmon Fishei-iea of the Labrador Coast at page 279, 
and that on the Botany of Lake Superior at page 322. 
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THE DOMINIOII OP CAMABA. 

Introdnotion.— To those fortunate people who are 
endowed with intelligent cariosity and quick percep- 
tion, travel in any countiy is pleasant and profitable ; 
aod it is doubtiiil whether, in comparing other coan- 
triea with their own, the differences they observe or 
the aimitarities they recognise interest them most. 
An Englishman viaiting Canada for the fii-et time will 
have abundant material for both these classes of 
observation. He will see a people of hia own race and 
language who have adapted themselves to a totally 
new set of conditions. He will be able to trace poli- 
tical principles, with which he is iUmiliar, worked out 
into new forms ; unchecked by the resisting force of 
institutions venerable by the traditions of long pre- 
ceding centuries. In Canada, he wilt nee the youngest 
nation in the world ; and he will be able to converse 
with those who assiated at its birth. He will eee 
institutions in process of conatruetion, and a people, 
without a leisure class, busy working at them. Much 
of the political energy of the old world is, properly 
enough, spent in destructive modification of old insti- 
tutions; but, in the new ivorld, the samt _ 
fully occupied in constructive adaptation of princip 
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Hence Englishmen ai'e often em-prised to find that 
Canadians, of alt political parties, ai-e more conserva- 
tive than they themselvea are, and they will soon 
learn that party names have not always the same 
political contents in Canada as in £Dglan<l. 

Some of the pi-ovinces have interesting and event 
fnl histories going back to the discovery of this conti- 
nent, but the Dominion dates only from July 1, 1867. 
Upon that day the Imperial Act, known as the British 
North America Act, came into force and inaugui-ated 
the present political status. That Act was passed at 
the request, and upon the petition, of the Legislature 
of Canada which then coneisted of, what are known 
now as, the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
other provinces accepted the Act as each entei-od the 
Dominion; and, in this manner, each legislature laid 
down its former powei-s to Tesume anew that portion 
which fell to its share under the distribution of the 
Imperial Act. The end the foundei-s of the Dominion 
sought could not be attained in any other way. With 
the warning of the gi-eat civil war of the United 
States before their eyes, they resolved to avoid the 
semblance of a delegation of a limited portion of pi-o- 
vinuial rights to a central government. Therefoi-e the 
different Provincial Legislatui'es practically resigned 
the aggregate of their political powers into the hands 
of the Imperial Pai-liament, which, in tui-n, re-dis- 
tributed this total imperium. in the manner laid down 
in the Act, and thus formulated the present Constitu- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada. One most essential 
point must be borne ever in mind, namely that, in 
Canada, the residuum of the undistributed imperivm 
was given to the central government; whereas, in 
the United States, the residuum of the undelegated 
imperium of each sovereign State remained with its 
own legislature — a distinction most important, and 
vital to the political conatitution of the Dominion. 
Afl might have been anticipated, questions eonceraing 
the interpretation of the Kiitish North America Act 
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are constantly ariBine. These are settled by ultimate 
appeal to the Queen in Oouneil. The political student 
Who deeii'es detailed information ae to the distribution 
of political power to the various legislatui-es will find 
it fully set forth in the Act in question. 

Political Future.— This is a subject apparently of 
nnfailing interest to many who are not natives of the 
countiy. The native Canadian is not in the least 
degi-ee exercised upon the question. Experience haa 
shown that the Canadian people have hitherto been 
equal to such emergencies as have arisen in the past; 
and the Canadians of to-day are too much occupied 
with practical questions to discuss the various hypo- 
theses which speculative politicians delight to pro- 
ponnd. Young nations, like young men, are not 
addicted to introspection. Canadians will, however, 
be fotmd tolerant of political advice. They are accus- 
tomed to it and therefore have great capacity for 
receiving it with equanimity. They will listen with 
complacency to the same mathematical demonetra- 
tiona which failed to convince their grandfathers, 
that their country must inevitably be split up, or 
swallowed up, or annexed; or to any other theoiy 
w^hich ingenious strangers may cherish. They have 
observed that in the regions of political and moral 
forces the laws of arithmetic have only a fitful ap- 
plication. History teaches them that the nations 
which have in the past become great, have con- 
cerned themselves more with doing the work which 
lay ready to their hands than with speculative poli- 
tics. Even the " fishing-rod argument " fails to move 
them. For, in truth, other nations have passed 
through the "flahing-rod" phase. The Pi-ussians 
were never disturbed because their provinces stretched 
out end to end along the Koi-thern seas ; or because 
the Rhine provinces were separated by foreign States 
from the main body of the kingdom. Nor were the 
Italians disturbed because Metteruich considered Italy 
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to te merely a geographical expression, The old 
thirteen colonies were a fringe of English settlementB 
along the Atlantic coast; while the Ft-ench occnpied 
the valleys of the St, Lawrence and Ohio. There is 
more in common between the Manitobans and Nova 
Scotiaiis, than between the Piedmonteee and Sicilians, 
or between the Eheniah and Polish provinces of Prus- 
sia. The political outlook of these countries was not 
encouraging one hundred yeai'sago; but they worked 
out their own problems in theii- own way, as the 
Canadians pro))08e to do, undeterred by the meta- 
phore of political weather-prophets. There is an 
ovep-carefuJoess in such matters, which is morbid, 
refeiTed to by the Hebrew sBge when he said, " He 
that obeerveth the wind shall not sow and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap." 

Physical Featnret.— A deacriptiou of Canada is not 
easily given in the limited space available in a guide- 
book. To characterize in a few linea a country cov- 
oriug more than half the continent oi'North America, 
and reaching from the latitudelSf Constantinople to 
the North Pole — a country whose circuitous coast-line 
on the Atlantic measures 10,000 miles, and whose 
westom shore upon the Pacific, studded with islands 
and indented by secure harbours and deep inlets, 
attains almost an equal length — a counti-y whei'e 
maize and peaches are staple crops, and where 
vegetation fades out upon the desolate and melan- 
choly shores of the Arctic Ocean, To characterise 
such a country by a few general phrases is evidently 
impossible. Ifwelookat the eastern portion alone 
we see the gi'eatest forest I'egion in the world. If we 
consider the centi'al portion, wo are regai-ding the 
great prairie eountiy, but if we cross the passes into 
the Pacific province we enter upon that "Sea of 
Mountains " compai-ed with which the most mountain- 
ous counti-y in Eui'ope is of limited extent. 

And yet there ai-e aspecta in which, when Rdtish 
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Columbia ie excepted, this great country may be 
apprehended byawidegereraliaatioo. It is a countiy 
of Dread lakes and flowing waters. A country where 
the abundance of streams and the I'Ogularity of Bum- 
mer i-aina preclude the possibility of di-ought, and 
secui'e the widest ai'ea of vegetable gi-owth. It ia a 
land of grass and forest. A country eontaioing by 
far the lai-geat poi'tion of fresh-water upon the globe; 
where, 2,000 miles from the ocean, the traveller may 
lose sight of land and be pi'oatrat«d by sea-sicltnesa 
A land containing the most extensive watei--waya in 
the world; where thousands of miles of navigable 
rivers may conduct commerce into the remotest 
corner of the continent at its widest part. Theslopfl 
of tho land from the Rocky Mountains is so gradual 
that the i-ivera flow with an even sti-eam, and their 
sources are ao certain that they flow in an equable 
volume. The only abrupt fall of land from Edmonton 
to the sea is the ten-ace at Z^Jiagai-a. That fall, and 
the minor rapids of the St. Jjawrence are overcome by 
the most complete system of canals in the world, and, 
with one transhipment at Montreal, goods can ba 
landed at the head of Lake Superior in the centre of 
the continent, 2,334 miles from the Straits of Belle- 
isle. Of this distance 1,500 miles are in fresh water; 
but, if we tui-n farther north and ent?r Canada by 
Hudson's Bay, the ocean ship will reach, at Port Nel- 
son, the outlet of a river system sti-etching out with 
few inteiTuptions to the vei-y back-bone of the conti- 
nent; and draining ao interior basin, remoter than 
the St, Lawrence basin, of over 2, (TOO, 000 sq^uare milea 
in extent. This piofound penetration and pei-meation 
of the country by water-ways is the great character- 
istic of Canada. From Port Nelson to Liverpool is 
2,941 miles — from New York to Liverpool is 3,040 
miles. It is difiBcult to realize the fact that there, in 
the very centre of America, an Englishman it ninety- 
nine mQea nearer home than at New York. 
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Not only in these greater instances, but in many 
others, the Dominion is intei-aected and irrigated by 
myriads o'' sti-eama which interlace their som-ces and 
open up the country to its remotest bounds. In the 
prairie region the Saskatchewan alone affords 1,500 
miies of steamboat navigation. Close upon the north 
of it commences the Mackenzie Kiver hasin, extend- 
ing over 550,000 square miles. This great stream, with 
its tributary lakes and its chief afQuent the Peace 
Eiver, affoi-da with trifling obstacles, upwards of 
2,000 miles of water-way navigable for Bteamboate, 
liown this mighty I'iver in 1793 went Alexander 
Mackenzie, the Montreal fni--trader, and, firat of white 
men, stood upon the shore of the Arctic ocean and 

" felt the breflzes blow 
From wastes that alumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft acrosH the waves' tnimiltiious roar 
The wolf B long howl from Oonalaska's shore." 

"We have excepted Bi-itish Columbia from this gen- 
eral description ; but there are I'emarkable correspon- 
dences between the extremes of the Dominion upon 
the eastern and western oceans. Nova Scotia, with 
its magnificent harbour of Halifax and its abundance 
of coal, corresponds with Vancouver Island, with 
Esquimanlt the best harbour on the Pacific and its 
wondei-fully rich coal mines. Half-way between, 
upon the prniries, ci'op out npon the surface at 
Bdmonton, at Bow and Belly rivera and elsewhere, 
coal seams which set at j-est for ever any question as 
to fuel and motive power for the interior of the conti- 
nent. The fisheries of the Pacific coast are fast rising 
into an importance con'esponding to those of the 
Atlantic. All these things, and such as these, occupy 
the minds of the busy community of Canadians. The 
present generation are called to do a practical work. 
They will pass away and then- remote deBcendants, 
who inherit their laoours, may have leisure for hypo- 
thetical politics. It was in the decay of the repuiSic 
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that Cicero found leisure to write out his apisculations 
npOD the theoretical Ccmmon wealth. Doubtless, also, 
the Canadians have their JimitaticnB; but meanwhile 
"necesbity is laid upon Ihom," 

Extent— The area of the Dominion is 3,470,392 
square miles, or about forty per cent, of the aggre- 
gate area of all the British poasessiona throughout 
the world. Upon its Atlantic eoaat, Canada, compared 
with New York or Philadelphia, roachea cne-thii-d of 
the way aci-oss the ocean to Europe. The ocean nar- 
rows towards the north to snch a degree that, more 
than three centui-iea before Columbus, the Noi'thmen 
were able to visit the coaJits of Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia in their little vessels. Of this vast area much 
no doubt is unavailable for culture, but, as the North 
and North-weat are opened up, enoi-mous tracts of 
good land are revealed, astonishing the Canadians 
themselves by the magoitade and extent of the 
resoui'cee of Iheii- countiy. In Canada there is no 
area desert from drought. In the far North-west, 
where the isothermal lines rise high under the influ- 
ence of the Japan current, the forest reaches the 
shores of the Arctic ocean. The area of agricultural 
and timbei-ed lands in the Dominion is estimated at 
2,000,000 square miles. 

From the returns of the cenr*ii8 of 1881 it is ascer- 
tained that the area of land occupied in the Dominion 
was 45,363,141 acres. 

of these there were improved : — 

In crops aires 15,112,284 

In pttKtiire - 6,385,562 

In gardens and orchards 401,335 

The remainder was unimproved. As the ai-eft of 
land suitable for the cultivation of wheat is over 
1,000,000 square miles or 040,000,000 acres, it will be 
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seen at a glaiiijo that no one who in willing to work 
need want for food in a country where ao much land 
may bo had for the asking. 

CensnB,— The last census of Canada was taken in 
1881. Tho population by Provinces, compared with 
the previous cenaus, ia as follows; — 



Provinca 


1871. 


1881. 


In- 
crease. 


Rale 

perct 




387^00 
285,594 
S4,021 


440,572 
321,233 
108,891 
1,359,027 
1,923,223 


52,772 
35,«39 
14,870 
167,511 
302,377 








Prince Edward Island ...... 


15.S 




1,620,851 








Total, older Provincea.- 


3,579,782 

18,995 
36,247 


4,152,951 

65,954 
49,459 
56,446 


573,169 

46,960 
13,212 


16.0 
















Dominion grand total.. 


3,t>35,024 


4,324,S1& 


b33,341 


18.98 



Out of the total population 403,491 persons were 
owners, occupying theii' own lands. The holdei-s of 
ten aci-ea and leaa were 75,286. Those who held lands 
of eleven to one hundred acres numbered 249,997. 
Fi-om 101 to 200 acrea the number of holdera was 
102,243, and over 200 acrew 36,499. 

IndianBi— An account of Canada would be very 
incomplete without some reference to the Aborigines 
whose destiny it seema to be, sooner or latei', to pa.ss 
away before the white man. The dealings of ttie 
Canadian Government with the Indians have always 
been marked by the strictest equity. In the North- 
wBHt, before lands were laid ait for settlement, t he 
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H ^dian titles were extinguished by treaties of parchaae 
I conducted with councilB of the tribes interested; and 
B concluded in the most formal manner, and by 
W methods fully comprehensible to the Indiana. Thestf 
' treaties have been religiously observed. The last 
Indian war in Canada was that of Pontiac, in 1763. 
I The whole Noi-th-west has been kept in the moat per- 
L feet order by the Mounted Police, a force of 518 

■ officers and men with headquai'ters atHegina. Small 
I squads of those men will ride into the lai'gest camp, 

■ and airest and bring to trial any Indian who has oom- 
W mitted a crime, The moat formidable tribes of the 
r North-west are the Blackfeet. They respect and aub- 
[ mit to this admirable body of men, for they have con- 
fidence that justice will be done to an Indian as 
righteously as to a whito man. Last year in the 
whole Noi'th-west 386 caees were tried. One only 
was for mm-der. Ninety-seven were simple disputes 
about wages on the railway. Twenty-nine were for 
gambling. Twelve only were for being drunk and 
disoi-derly, for it is absolutely forbidden to carry 

Sirituous liquors into the North-west ; and the 
ounted Police will speedily deal with any white 
man they catch doing it. A few^ years ago when 
Sitting Bail with his Sioux, red-handed from the war 
with the United Stales, took refuge on Canadian ter- 
ritory, two men of the Moanted Police rode into his 
camp and ai-rested one of his " braves " who was 
charged with murder, and carried him off to ti-ial. The 
whole Canadian North-west is more orderly and more 
absolutely safe for man, wo man or child than any city 
in Europe or America. 
There is, in the Department of the Interioi", a special 
L staff for watching over the interests of the Indiana 
I throughout the Dominion. Industrial schools are 
I provided for theii- children and farm inatnictora are 
I appointed to teach the adults to till their lands. G-ov- 
I emraent piovides seed, animals, and implements; 
I and, in the North-west, the Blackfeet (a most intelU- 
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^ent tribe) are Bettling down to work. In British 
Columbia many Indians on the coast find regalar 
employment in the fieh-canning factories and many 
in the fisheries. Very little improvement appears 
in the extreme east in recent yeare among the 
Micmacs of the Maritime Provinces, bat the Indian 
aettlementa in Ontario are doing well. These consist 
mainly of Iroqnois. They are commencing to 
increase in number, and are not only cultivating their 
lands, but keeping their roads and bridges in I'epair. 
The Oneidas came from the United States and bought 
theii- own lands. The Indiana of the Iroquois stock 
generally do well, while those of the Algonquin stock 
are not so promising. Tie Government severely 
punishes any one who sells liqnor to the Indians. It 
supplies them with medical assistance and protects 
them in eveiy possible way from the cupidity of_ 
white men, The total number of Indians in Canada 
is 131,137, including the nomadic tribes aa far as the 
Arctic coast. Of these 36,483 are in Bi-itish Columbia 
and 34,520 in the North-west. In Quebec there are 
11,930 and in Ontario 18,121. The number of children 
actually attending school is 3,248. The present value' 
of the property held bv Indians, or in trust i'or them, 
is 111,007,914. 

Militia.— The total expenditure last year in the 
Department of Militia was 8760,354. The force con- 
sists of 37,000 men and officers. A small ai-ms ammu- 
nition factoiy is carried on at Quebec by the Depart- 
ment. The oflnccr in chief military command, under 
the Minister of Militia, is always an ofBcer of the 
British army. There is at Kingston a Militaiy Col- 
lege where the highest education is given for officers 
of the staff or for the scientific services ; and there are 
schools at Toronto, St. Johns (near Montreal) and 
Fredericton, where all regimental infantry officers 
rnnat in future qualify before joining tbeii- j-egimenta. 
^^^»vab-y school Is heing organised at Toronto. X^^^_ 
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force coneiste of volunteei-s with the exception of two 
batteries of artilleiy and the men in training in 
the military schools who ai-e regularly enlisted. It 
IB composed of seven regiments and six squadi-ona 
of cavalry; three companies of mounted rifles; two 
regiments, five brigades and eighteen batteriea of 
gai-j'ison artillery ; one ha,lf-battei-y of mountain artil- 
lery; three companies of engineers; and ninety-four 
battalions of infantry and riflemen. 



COMMERCE. 

The Blue-books published by Government must be 
consulted by anyone desii-ous of detailed infoi-mation. 
"We have space to show only the loading facta ■which 
will, even although cmdely piit,^ive an accurate idea 
of the trade of the Dominion. The value of the chief 
staples of expoi-t are given separately, for from theo© 
a ready induction can be made concerning the indus- 
tries of the country. For the year ending June SOth^ 
1683, in the whole of the Dominion 

The total imports were $132,254,022 

The total exports were 98,085,804 

The aggregate trade, including imports and exporter 
waa apportioned as follows i — 

With Great Britain 899,197,682 

With United States 97,701,056 

showing that, close as Canada is to the United States, 
the larger volume of trade ia still with Great Britain, 
Upon the total value of imports the Customs revenue 
amounted to 123,172,308, hoing an average duty of 
17"52 per cent,, and an average of $5.26 per head of 
the population. 

The exports of the produce of Canada, exclusive of 
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pi-odueta in transit, shipped at Canadian porta, are 
thus classified ; — 

Produce of the mina $ 2,970,886 

" " fisheriea 8,809,118 

forest 26,370,ra6 

Animals and their prodnce 20,284,343 

Agricultural products 22,818,519 

Manufectures 3,503.220 

A short analysis of these figures will show the 
chief employments of the people. Of the produce of 
the mine, the export of coal amounted to 81,087,411. 
The value of gold in nuggets, dust, quartz, &c., 
exported waa 8911,383. Gypsum exported, amounted 
to $151,844. Copper ore, to $150,497. Iron ore, to 
«138,775. Phosphates, to $302,716. The h-on ores of 
Canada are very pui'e and are exported to Penn- 
sylvania chiefly to lie smelted with inferior ores. The 
phosphate trade has sprung up only in recent years, 
since the discovery of the enormous deposits of apatite 
in the Ottawa Valley. 

The chief exports of the fisheries were : — 

Codfish, dried S3,653,083 

Mackerel, pickled 520,335 

Herring, pickled 605,730 

Lobsters, preserved 1,478,895 

Salmon, canned 1,156,223 

The leading items of export classed as products of 
the forest were : — 



Pot and pearl ashes S 268,055 

Tan bark 321,991 

Deals 8,656,541 

Planks 8,022,095 

BtftYBS 346,649 

Shingles 283,530 

Railway sleepers 554,328 

White pine timlxir 2,852,908 

Oak 976,330 
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The trade in animal producte was always large, but 
the export of live stock has assumed much iiaportjiiice 
of late years. The chief items in this group were : — 

Horses. $1,633^1 

Horned cattle 3^98,028 

Sheep 1,388,056 

Butter 1,705,817 

Cheese 6,451,870 

Furs 1,087523 

I Hides 460,983 

I Sacon 430,973 

1 Wool 280,530 

Great eflfoits aj-e being made to improve the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese to the highest possible 
point. This class of exports, and the export of live 
cattle are capable of indefinite extension, us is evident 
from what has been pi-eviously said of the climate 
and rainlall. 

Of agricultui-al products the chief items were : — 

Barley $6,293,233 

Peas 2,161,708 

Wheat 5,881,483 

Flour 2,515,956 

Hay 902,105 

Malt 1,136,700 

Potatoes 1.048.954 

Besides the above, wheat, in tj-aneit from the Weat^ 
ern United States, was expoi-ted to the value of 
85,821,886. 

The chief items of manufactured goods exported 



Extract of hemlock bark $305,416 

Iron and hardware 319,217 

leather (sole and upper) 271,140 

Boota and sboeg 96,615 

Ships sold in foreign countries 506,538 

Manufactures of wood 540,875 
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The number of sea-going TSasoIa entered inwai'ds 
during the year waa 10,781. The aggregate of tons 
register was 4,004,357, of which 2,121,954 were of 
ateamehips. 

The inland trade of Canada, upon the rivers and 
lakes, is shown by the faot that duiing last year there 
■were 17,012 aiTivals at inland ports. The volume of 
the coasting trade is indicated by a total of 38,244 
airivals in the same period, of which 17,782 wore of 
steamers. 

These are the leading itema of the commerce of 
Canada taken from the Tateat Bine-books for the year 
ending June 30th, 1883. 

Inland Eevenue.— This amounted last year to $6,878,- 
269, of which 83,902,867 waa raised from spirita ; 
$405,023 from malt and 81,886,302 from tobacco. The 
total amount of spirita manufactui-od during last year 
-was 4,281,208 pTOof gallons. Of tobacco, 9,558,952 
Ibe. were mamuactured, of which 454,922 lbs. were 
exported . 

National Policy.— In times gone by, it waa the policy 

of the British Government to foster trade with the 
Colonioa by a syatem of d ifferential duties, both in the 
Home and Colonial tarifis, against the products of 
foreign countries. A wide spread deluaion exists that 
this was the cause of the American Revolution. The 
real q^nestion at that time, if the British people could 
have risen to it, waa fonnulated by ex-Ciovornor 
Pownal, then a member of Pai-liament, (who had 
sei-ved as Royal Governor in Sonth Carolina, New 
Jersey and Masaaohuaetts) in a work published in 
1768 and dedicated to the Eight Ho noui-able George 
Grenville, of Stamp Act notoriety. He said "It is 
"therefore the duty of those who govern na to caiTy 
"forward this state of things, to the weaving of Ihia 
" lead into oui- system, that Great Britain may no 
"more be considered as tlie kingdom of this isle only,' 
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"with many appendages of provinces, colonies, Bettl&- 
," ments, and other extraneous parts, but ah a orand 
i"MAKiH» Dominion consisting of ode posauBSiotiB in 
i*'thb Atlantic and in America, united into a one 

|"EMPIKB, in a one center where the beat 0? GOV- 

i"kemment 18." The capitals are Pownal's. He 
thought highly of his plan. At that moment the 
Sibylline books were offered in full tale ; but the fates 
were against their acceptance and the opportunity 
pasaed. After the revolution, some abuses of the 
restrictive system were abolished in the remaining 
colonies ; but diiferential duties were still continued^ 
and the theory of an Imperial policy was retained. 
In 1846, however, England adopted a national policy 
suited to England, and, ae business in the colonies 
had grown up under a different system, a general 
crash and utter collapse of trade in all the colonies 
followed. As business revived upon the new basis, the 
colonists obseiwed that, while their tariff on imports 
was low, the United States tariff struck with heavy 
duties ail theii' exports, but as soon as they com- 
menced to apply the method of differential duties the 
Sritieh Government interfered. In Sept. 1850 the 
New Brunswick Legislature sought "to impose differ- 
*' ential duties on importations fi-om the United States 
" to the ejrtent of those imposed by that countiy on 
■" importations from New Brunswick." That is, the 
colonists, retaining some vestiges of the imperial idea, 
sought to have a British tariff for Britain and a 
United States tavifffor the United States. This was 
refused in a despatch dated Nov. Ist, 1850, and the 
policy was laid down which has been adhered to ever 
Bince. That was the national policy of England. 

The National Policy of Canada was not, however, 
clearly formulated until 1878, when the people, by 
ovei-wholming majorities, manifested their will that 
& complete and radical revision of the tariff should be 
made. Whether they were wise is not a question to 
discufis here. The}' had been somewhat ostentations- 
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\j requested to aettle their own affaire, and they did 
80, As nnmistakably as the English people in 1846 
declared for a fiscal policy suited, in their opinion, to 
the needs of Englana, so the people of Canada declared' 
for a tiscal policy suited, in their opinion, to the needs^ 
of Canada. Tbese needs could not, when the imperial 
idea wan abandoned, be identical ; because, in the caBe' 
of Canada, the proximity of the United Stat«s render- 
ed it necessaiy to take into account the fiscal policy, 
of that great country. The essence of a National 
Policy as undei'stood by Canadians is that it shall be 
adapted to the whole conditions of the countiy for 
■which it is framed ; while the pi'evailing school in 
England think that a policy which is euitable for 
England is also suitable for every other country. 
This is a theoiy held only in England, and, in diverg- 
ing from it, the Canadians are in agreement with the 
practice of all other nations. They do not believe in 
a policy univereally applicable, either in Jinanoe or 
legislation, any more than in a universal gannent, or a 
universal diet, and hence they have incuci-ed much 
criticism. But, in fact, a National Policy does not 
necessarily involve a high tariff. The taiiff may be 
high or low, or free on certain articles, as it waa for 
many yeai-s under the reciprocity ti'eaty with the 
United States. It simply means that policy which, 
in their opinion, shall best promote the interests of 
the people by whom it ia framed. 

Manufaetiirefl,— It is beyond doubt that owing to the 
National Policy the manufactuiing intereata of Cana- 
da have been very greatly developed. Tables are 
given in the census which show the aggregate 
amounts of the manufactures for the years 1871 and 
1881, but it is doubtful how far reliance can be placed 
upon these statements. They are only valuable rela- 
tively for comparison ; because the same tendencies 
to error owing to the miB-statements of individuals, 
would likely exist at both periods to the same degree^ 
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The mimber of persona employed would, however, 1 
ae nearly absolutely correct as eeoBUs figures can b 



MANTIFACratlSG IndUBTRIBS. 


1871. 1881. 


Amount of capital invested — 
Value of raw material used .... 
Aggregate valueof productions- 


f 
77,964,020.00 
124,907,846.00 
221,617,773.00 
40,851,009.00 
187,942 

217.36 


165,302,623.00 
179,918,593.00 
309,676,088.00 


Number of persona employed . . 
Average wa^es for each person. 


254,935 







It is abundantly evident that, although 1811 was a 
most prosperous year, tho inej'ease has been large. 
"When the imports and exports for the Hame years are 
compared, there will be found a large increase, viz. : — 



In 
E 

Mr.P 
sisofth 


1871. 

ports $96,092,971 

ports 74,173,618 


1881. 

$105,330,840 

88,290,823 


$170,260^89 $203,621,663 

atterson gives the following percentage analy- 
e impovta fbi- a series of years:— 


Year. 


Imports from 


Great 
Britain. 


United 
States. 


Other 
CountrieB 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

1882 


Percentage from 


41.04 
38.58 
48.08 
47.57 
44-91 


53.33 
54.44 
40-88 
40.07 
42.87 


ii!ii 

12-36 
12-22 



The amount of foreign trade increased in value be- 
tween the census years 1871 and 1881 in the same ratio 
as the population, viz., 19 per cent.; but in bulk the 
imports were larger, as they consisted more of raw 
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materials, to which the labour of the countiy after- 
wards added value. 

This new dit-ectioo of trade will appear ffom the fol- 
lowing table of the course oi the sugai' trade, in which 
the imports of 1878, the year just preceding the adop- 
tion of the National Policy, are compared with those 
of 1882 :— 



Importh op Scgar. 


1878. 


1882. 




51,187,301 
50.394,946 
7^34,468 


2,770,089 
11,576,428 














33,805,480 

210,697 

1,158,464 










' British Eaat Indies 






' All other countries 


347,700 


, 371,809 






109,464,415 


135^29,697 





It will be seen that the bulk of the importation 
increased 25 per cent, ; but whei-eas in 1878 all the 
sugar imported was manufactured, in 1882 it waa 
raw sugar from the producing countries. The fact 
was that under the old tariff sugar-refining had dis- 
appeared as an industiy in Canada; whereaa now 
tnere are five refineries, employing 3,500 workmen 
directly, and a veiy much lai-ger number indirectly. 
The ti'ade was transferred, from Great Britain and the 
United States, to the West Indies and Brazil. 

Since the adoption of the National Pohcy the 
cotton industry has grown up, until, in 1883, there 
were 20 mills, employing 10,200 persons and distri- 
buting annually $1,110,000 in wages. 

The increase in manufacturing industries has been 

in all directions. Only a few of the leading ones can 

l^l^entioned in our limited space. Woollenfl, B oete 
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and Shoes, Agricultural Implements, Fiu-nitm-e, Loco- 
motives and Cars, Cheese -Pactorios, Edge Tools, 
Founding, Hats and Fui-s, Hosiery, India Rubber, 
Kails and Tacka, Oils, Paper, Paints, Preserved and 
Canned Foods, Eolling Mills, Sewing Machines, Soap 
and Candles, Tanneries, &,c. For fuller infonnation 
the census and ti'ade I'cturns may bo conanlted ; oi', 
better still, tho admirable reports of the Montreal 
Boai-d of Trade, compiled by ita Secretary, Mr. Patter- 
Bon. A moat important fact stated in that report In 
this connection is that " in 1881 the total foi-eign trade 
" of Canada was larger in prapoi'tion to the population 
"than that of the United States; while the shipping 
"of Canada per head of the population was more than 
" four times as large." 

Public Works.— The remarkable river system oP 
Canada has required a large expenditure of pablic 
money to bring out its full efficiency. l-Vom the 
entrance to Canadian waters at the Straits of Belleiule 
to the head of Lake Superior stretches a water-wuy of 
2,384 miles. The difference of level in the whole dis- 
tance is 600 feet) and this is ovei-come by a series of 
canals having a total length of 71^ miles, with 65 
locks, and a lockage height of 533 feet. The canal at 
the Sault St. Marie ia on the United States side, and 
is one mile long with IS fe«t of a rise. Besides these, 
there are two canals, twelve miles in length, on the 
Bichelieu. By means of these, navigatiori is opened 
up to Lake Oliamplain and, through the Whitehall 
canal, the Hudson valley is i-eaohea; making a eon- 
tmuous water-way to the ocean, at New York, of 
457 miles. By two short canals, the Ottawa River 
is Kendored navigable as fai' as Ottawa. Above the 
Chaudiere Falls the river is navigated by steamboats 
in long stretches with few breaks as far as the Mat- 
tawan, a distance of 192 miles. Fi-om Ottawa to 
Kingston, on Lake Ontario, is the Rideau canal. 
Besides these larger eyetems thei-e are many amiiller, 
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euch as the works upon the TJivei- Trent, opening np 
160 miles — the works at Eainy Lake, weat of Lake 
Superior — the short canal far on the east opening up 
the Bras d'Oi- in Cape Breton — aod the MuiTay canal, 
■without locks, to cut off the peninsula of Prince 
Edward in Lake Ontai-io. Other projeote are before 
the people, some of them of great magnitude ; such as 
the Bay Vei-te canal to unite the Bay of Fundy with 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence — the Geoi-gian Bay canal to 
unite the waters of LaJce Ontario with Lake Huron — 
the Ottawa and French Eiver syateiu, to unite the 
Ottawa with Lake Hui-on by way of Lake Nipisaing 
and Fi'ench Eiver. Surveys have been made of these, 
but no definite policy resolved upon. 

Slides and Boonu.— It was also neceesaiy, its Canada 
depends much upon the lumbering industry, to open 
up the streams for floating timber to market. This 
has been done by timber sTidea, booms, and dams too 
numeroua to particularise here. 

Harbours and Breakwaters.— Much of the public 
money has been spent upon these. We have given the 
extent of the coast lines upon the eastei-n and western 
oceans; but, besides these, the coaetlinea oftheinland 
sBoa have to be taken into account, and their harbours 
provided with works. Galoa on the gj-eat lakes are 
very destmctive, and fresh water is aa foi-midab!e as 
. salt water, when there is enough of it. 

lighthouses, Tel^raphs and Beaoons— The great 
extent of coast, lake and river navigation has com- 

gelled a large outlay on these important objects. The 
anadian Government works 152 miles of cable and 
2,566 miles of land telegraph lines, Signal stations 
are established along the low^er St. Lawrence to Cape 
Bosier; on the Magdalen Islands; on Anticosti and 
the Bii-d Bocks in the Gulf; and at Cape Ray and on 
St. Paul's Island at the entrance of the Gulf; so that 
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a ship may bo signalled at Montreal the moment elie 
enters Canadian waters. The Goyerament also opoi-- 
ates the line fi'om Winnipeg to Edmonton in the 
North-west; and the cables and land lines in British 
Colnmbia. Th« telegraph system on the south shore 
of the Elver and Gulf of St. Lawrence is complete. 
Upon the north shore it will be completed this year 
to Point des Monta, and the design of Government ia 
to continue the line by cable up to the Straits of Belle- 
isle on the north sliore, which, is the northern entrance 
to the Gulf. 

Total Cost of chief Public Works.— It will assist 
much in giving an idea of the objects for which the 
four miliions of Canadians, who ai-e working out the 
destinies of tlds country, have incurred their pi-esent 
debt, if the following table of the total expenditures 
on the chief items of public works be conuiaered. The 
amount is brought down to June 30th, 1882 ; — 

Cost of construction of canals $48,410,983 

" Public Buildings in Dominion 16,549,334 

" Harboursand Breakwaters.. 7,875,035 

" LighthouBeStBeaconB&Bunya 2,872,203 

■' Boada and Bridges 7,717,750 

" Slidesand Booma 1,651,762 

" Telegraph and Signal Service. 1,068,421 

." Railways (Domimon only)... 90,729,662 

The grand total of the sums expended upon Public 
Works in the Dominion, not including cost of working 
them, ia «166,815,T71. 

This is the capital sum expended upon works of 

fublic permanent utility. It is not capital destroyed, 
at capital fixed, which ia yielding returas either to 
the puhlic revenue dii-ectly oi- to private citizens. 

FORESTRY OF CANADA. 

Taking a gonoi'al view of the great foi'est areas of 
the Dominion, some striking facta pi'esent themselves. 
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|The line of separation between the wooded and the 
prairie country west of the Lake of the Woods foi-ms 
an abrapt barrier beyond which butfewof the trees of 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces extend : 
whilst the Eocky Mountains are found to he a divide 
separating from the rest of the Dominion a iorest 
flora, which, with few exceptions, is distinctive of 
Bi'itish Columbia, Washington, and Oregon. 

There ai-e ninety-five species of forest trees in 
Canada, of which Ontario, the most southerly of the 
Provinces, has sixty'five. Of these, all, with five 
exceptions, occui- in the Lake Erie districts, fifty-two 
extend eastwai-d into the Province of Quebec, thirty- 
four ai-e found to a greater or less extent on the 
eastern and western coasts of Lake Superior ; whilst 
only foui'teen have been obaei'ved to range westward 
to the Red River and the prairie countiy thence to 
the Rocky Mountains. On the other hand, thirty-four 
species of ti-ees ai-e found in British Columbia, of 
which only seven — the aspen poplar (Populus tremu- 
loides), balfiam poplar (P. balsam if ei'a), canoe birch 
(Betula papyraeea), white spruce (Abies alba), black 
miruce (A. nigra), balsam (A. balsamea) and I'ed cedar 
Juniperas Virginana) — extend eastwai-d beyond the 
influence of the Eocky Mountains, but these seven are, 
with the exception of the red cedai-, which ia more 
limited in range, very generally distributed over the 
whole Dominion fi-om the Mackenzie EJver to Nova 
Scotia. Eighteen, 01' more than one half, of the British 
Colunabia trees belong to the ConifersB or Pine family. 

The leading economic ti-ees of Ontai-io, neai-ly all of 
which range mto the other eastern Provinces, are 

Baaswood {Tilia Americana). 
Red maple(Acer rubrum). 
Sugar maple (Acer saccharinum). 
Black ash (Fraxinus aambocifoba). 



White elm (TJ. Amerdcana), 
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Plane tree (Platsuns opc-identalia). 
Butternut (Jugluns cinerea). 
Walnut (J, nigra). 
Hickory {Gary a alba). 
Bur oak (Quercua macrocarpa). 
"White oak (Q. alba). 
Red oak (Q, rabra). 
Beech (Fa^a ferruginaa). 
Hop hornbeam (Ostrya Virginica). 
&noe birch (Betula papvracea). 
Bla<;kbirc>lL(B. lenta). 
Aspen (Pofmlus trerauloidee). 
Aspen (P. grand! den tata). 
EalEam poplar (P. balsainifera). 
Red pine (I'inua resinosa). 
White pine (PinuBBtrohua). 
Balsam fir ( Abies baleamea). 
Hemlock (A. Canadeusia). 
Black spruce (A. nigra). 
While spruce (A alba)., 
Tamarac (Larix Americana). 
Arbor vitie (Thuja occidentalism. 

The pi'omineEt ti'ees of Manitoba, which prorinC* 
may be considered ae represooting the Central DiB- 
trict of Canada — are 

Base wood (TiUa Americana). 
Ash-leHved maple (Negando aceroidea). 
Green ash (Fraxinua viridis). 
White elm (Ulmus Americana). 



Balsam poplar (P. baJBamifera). 
Black spruce (Abiea nigra). 
White spruce [A. alba), 
Tamarac (Lanx Americana), 

In British Colnmbia the leading trees, in addition 
o the six already mentioned, are 

Maple (Acer macrophyllum). 
Alder (Aln us rubra). 
Oak (Quereus Garryana). 
Cottonwood (Popuius trichocarpa). 
Western bircli (.Betula occiden talis), 
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Western scrub pine (Pinus contorta). 

White pine (P. monticola). 

Yellow pine (P. ponderosa). 

Menzies' spruce (Picea Menziesii). 

Engelmann's spruce (Picea Engelmanni). 

Spruce (Abies grandis). 

Balsam spruce (A. subalpina). 

Western hemlock (Tsuga Mertensiana). 

Williamson^s hemlock (T. Pattoniana). 

Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii). 

Giant cedar (Thuja gigantea). 

Yellow cypress (Chamsecyparis Nutkaensis). 

Yew (Taxus brevifolia). 

Western larch (Larix occidentalis). 

The government of the province of Ontario has re- 
cently taken up seriously the question of preserving 
and re-planting forests, and of tree-planting upon 
the high-roads and farms. The government of Quebec 
has also wakened up to the importance of the subject, 
and has instituted an " arbor day " or annual tree- 
planting holiday thi'oughout the Province. But the 
efforts of those concerned in forestry have hitherto 
been turned chiefly towards obtaining more stringent 
regulations for preventing forest fires and for com- 
pelling the lumbermen to work their limits in a 
more economical manner. The Forestry associations 
throughout the country are doing good, useful work 
in calling the attention of the fai^mers and settlers to 
the great and increasing value of wooded land. 

THE LUMBER TRADE. 

The Lumber trade of the Dominion is still its most 
important commercial interest. The products of the 
forest considerably exceed in value those of the farm. 
The home consumption of lumber is large, inasmuch 
as building is chiefly done in wood. The quantity 
required for domestic use is estimated at two-thirds of 
the total quantity made, the balance finding its way 
to England, the United States, the West Indies, and 
South America. 
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The principal areas of tiiubev lands lie in the Pro- 
vinces of Quebec and Ontario, The Pi'ovince of 
Quebec haa under license 48,500 square miles, pro- 
ducing 2,500,000 pine logs, equal to 386,000,000 feet 
B.M., and 1,301,000 spruce logs, equal to 106,000,000 
feet B.M, ; white and red pine timber, 3,110,000 cubic 
feet equal to 37,320,000 feet B.M. ; hai-dwood, 51,000 
cubic feet or 611,000 feet B.M. ; raili-oad ties, 143,000 
pieces, 32 fe-t each, making 4,516,000 feet B.M. ; 
cedar, equal to 4,500,000 feet; pine and apruce, i-ound 
timber, 5,760,000 feet B.M. ; besides tamarac, hemlock 
and cordwood, in all 549,976.000 feet, giving a gross 
revenue of $668,596 to the Province. 

The Pi'ovince of Ontario ban 18,000 square milea 
under HcenBe, fui-niehing 2,600,000 standai'd pine logs 
equal to 520,000,000 feet of lumber; 6,790,090 cubic 
feet of white and red pine, or 81,000,000 feet B,M. ; 
dimension timber 23,000,000 feet B.M. ; hai-dwood, 
cedai-, &c. ; in ail 635,500,000 feet, B.M., paying to 
the Pi-oviocial Government 8547,000. Tbeae figures 
are for the year 1880-81. The revenue fi'oai the crown 
lands both in Ontario and Quebec has increased since, 
for in 1883 Quebec fhowe 8856,872, and Ontario 
8635,447. 

In New Brunswick the cut of timber on govern- 
ment lands equals 160,000,000 feet, yielding to the 
Province 8152,000. Prince Edward Island yields 
no more than ia required for home use. MaoitoM, and 
the North-west territories aa'e sparely provided with 
timber, and the trade therein is still unimportant. 
British Coiumbia ia more amply supplied, and as its 
facilitiea for export increase, it must develop a large 
trade. Ita most imiiortant timber tree is the Douglaa 
gpmce or Oregon pine, which is the only kind that 
haa as yet become of economic value. Its wood is 
yellow or reddish and coarse grained. It is considered 
mferior to the pine of the Ottawa I'egion tor finer 
kinds of work. 

The most highly prized timber in the country ia 
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while pine, and the beat qualities ave to be found on 
the Ottawa River. The Otiawa while pine ia justly 
fatnouH for its fioftness, owing to which it can lie 
easily moulded into the i'oi-ma reqiiii-eil for interior 
worfc. Bat the bettei' qiialitiea are being gradually 
depleted, and it in said tLat the pi-oportion of high 
^ade pine pi-oduced on the Ottawa River is rapidly' 
decreasing. The production of spruce is relatively 
on the increase as a (fubstitute in many ways for pine. 

The timber lands held under license ai'e operated 
subject to the following regulations ; — Licensed lands 
are divided into limits commonly of about fifty square 
miles each. Upon the sale of a limit the govemraent 
retains its proprietai-y right in the land, selling only 
the privilege to cut and carry off the timbei-. The 
purchaser then has to pay a gi-ound rent of 82 per 
mile annually. The licenses under which the land ia 
held are i'enewable every year, and may be continued 
as long as the owner of the standing timber requires 
the use of the land for his operations. In addition to 
this charge, the timber, when cut and brought away, 
ia subject to crown dues, which vary according to the 
desciiption of the pi-oduce. Pine logs pay 15 cents per 
standard log of 200 feet, board meaam-e, and spi-aca 
logs pay 10 cents per log in Quebec. In Ontario, 
pine and spruce pay 22 and 5J cents respectively. 

Operations in the woods are commenced about the 
middle of December. Gangs of men are sent np by 
the first snow-roada. Aixiving on the spot of their 
labour, they build themselves ckantiers, of rough 
loga, and piepare siabhng for the horses, to follow 
aMut a month later. The work of felling and haul- 
ing goes on till about the 15th March. By that time 
the product of the winter's work has been hauled to 
the bank of some stream and piled up on the roUway 
ready to be thi-own into the rivei-. The camps are 
then broken up, and the men are paid off. About a 
month Iter fresh gangs of men are sent up the river 
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to tnmble in the stuff and drive it to its deetinatiori 
at the mai'kot or the mill. 

Consequent upon the alteration in the comTOorcial 
policy of England which took place in 1849, the trade 
in lumber commenced to change its dii-ection towards 
the "United States. Between the years 1821 and 1832 
the total export of pi-oduoiions of all kinds to that 
countiy averaged 93,257.153 annually, while in 1882 
the trade in lumber alone with the United State* 
amounted to 810,192,933. This fnrthcp change also 
ensued that whereas in formet- years the lumber was 
exported to England in the shape of large pieces of 
sa[nare timber ; under the changed policy, saw mills 
of larger dimensions and increased capacity sprang up 
and the lumber was exported to England as deals and 
to the "United States as boards. Thus employment 
was provided for an additional number of hands in 
Canada. The figures of the total amount of export 
are given elsewhere. 



The Confederation of the British Noi-th Amei'ican 
provinces in 1867 opened up new problems and re- 
vealed new duties. The summei communications by 
wateiTvays would no longer suffice. The existing 
rwlway system was sufficient for old Canada, but new 
Canada stretched out to the Pacific, and requii-ed that 
its winter outlet on the Atlantic should be on its own 
territory. Then followed, aoon after, the introduction 
of steel rails and a complete revolution in trade com- 
menced. In the limited space at our disposal it is im- 
possible to do more than to indicate the greater 
ieatui'es of the system as it has shaped itself in the 
roinds of Canadian statesmen. 

The railways of Canada may be divided into foui- 
classes. 

1. Those roads which maybe called focal, contained 
within the limits of the separate provinces. These 
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have been aided by tho various provincial govBt 
menta and will not be considered here. 

2. The G-i-and Trunk Railway and ita branches 
which may be called the syetem of Central Canada. 

3. The Canadian Pacific Railway which, although 
it has ita own communi cat ions with ihe sea and has 
its own system in Central Canada, may be called thq 
eystem of the new Westetn Canada. 

4. Those roads reaching fi-om Central Canada to th? 
eea eastwai-da and fi-om Central Canada to the Pacific 
system weetwaids which are considered as public 
works necessary to theconsolidation of the Dominion. 

The classification ia not very exact, but it ia conve- 
nient for obtaining a genei-al notion of the Canadian 
system. 

Orand Tnmk Bailwa;-— This was tho fii-et great sya- 
tem in order of time. It was originally designed aa a 
trunk line I'unning from Montreal to Sarnia, with a 
branch to Portland as a winter port. The Portland 
branch had already been built and was pui-chaaed by 
the company. The i-oad has been of enormous benefit 
to Canada. It runs through the most populous and 
fertile pai-ta of the country. It waa built by English 
capital, under English management, although the Gov- 
ernment of Canada contributed fifteen miliiona of 
dollars to it. Many and aerions mistakes were made 
in the inception, building and early management of 
the i-oad ; but the country waa new and the problems 
were strange. The road has now absorbed a large 
number of smaller roads until it reaches from Chicago 
to Portland and Quebec, and has attained a total 
mileage length of 4,534 railea. It owns or controla 
three of the most remarkable bridges in the world — 
the Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at Mont- 
real, the Suspension Bridge at Niagai-a Falla, and the 
Intei-national Bi'idge across the Ni^ara River, 
I From Monti-eal, aa a centre, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way has a line to Portland with a branch to Quebec. 
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It conti-ols the Vennont Central line to Bostor and 
Hew London, connecting with the New England 
Bystem. By a brani:h to Rouse's Point it connects 
with the New Toi'k i-oads ; and by a branth to Dundee 
it IB reaching out to ihesyBteiuot Weatei-n NewYoi-k. 
At Coteau a little west ofMontveal, it has a bi-anch to 
Ottawa; at Belleville it bi-anches out into the Midland 
eyeleni mnning to Georgian Bay on Lake Huron with 
eeveral Bub-branches. At Toronto it has annexed the 
Great Western system of roads of which the most 
important termini ai'e Detroit, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. At London it Bpi'eads out into a net work of 
i-oada touching the Jakes, north, south and west, at 
many points, and connecting at Buffalo eastwai-ds 
with the great roads of New Yoi-k and Pennsylvania, 
From Port Hm-on it has built the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Eailway hywhich it reaches that moat import- 
ant city of the Weatein States, Chicago, It is an 
enormous system of railroads rather than a railway; 
and its manager hae an important position among the 
railway kings of the continent. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway— This gigantic entei^ 
pi-ise was a necessary coroUaiy of the confederation 

■ of British America. It ia also the shortest route across 

■ the continent and the one by the lowest passea of the 
Eocky Mountains, and lastly it ia the road which 
opens up to the English emigrant the greatest amount 
of fertile land available for settlement attho least dis- 
tance from his native countiy. This last consideration, 
at the time of a great outbreak of lend hunger i.T the 
old woijd, gives a social importance to this railway 
equal to its commercial and political importance. 

In 1871 the Dominion Govoi'nraent commenced the 
preliminary suiweys. In 1872 the first chai-tcr was 
granted, and at the close of that year the ministiy 
resigned and tlie chai'ter fell thi-ough. The now 
ministry i-esolved to continue the entei-prise as a gov- 
ernment work. Id 1878 a change occui'red and 
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Sii-John A. Macdonald agaia became premier. Par- 
liamont decided that it was advUable that the rail- 
way should be consti-ucted by private enterprise, but 
in the meantime work was continued upon certain 
parts of the road, At last in 1880 a contract waa 
entered into with the present company who assumed 
all the work done and undertook to complete the i-oad 
by the year 1891. 

Fram the first this iwlway was consideredanational 
worl( and parliament gave large assistance to the 
company both in money and land.. It was stipu- 
lated that for twenty years no other railway should 
be chartered to run to the south or southeast, nor to 
within 15 milesof the international boundary. Other- 
wise the enterprise might have been strangled by 
United Slates lines and the eft'oi-ts and sacrifices of the 
Canadian people would have been i-endered fruitless. 
These saci'ifices had been enormous and the country 
is still Mpending large sums, in many ways, to de- 
velope the vast resources of the groat NoE-thwestern 
TeiTitory, The company set to work with amaaing 
vigour, and now the road is open from a point 100 
miles east of the head of Lake Superior totbe summit 
of the Hocky Mountains far eai-lier than the date 
aeroed upon. On the Pacific aide it is built from Port 
Moody lo Lytton, and is advancing rapidly to Kam- 
loops. From Montreal the line is open (beyond Snd- 
buiy) 105 miles west of Lake Kipissing, and, by a 
bi'anch, to Algoma on the north shore of Lake Huron, 
The intei-voning section on the north shore of Lake 
Superior is being pushed on rapidly and will probably 
be completed in twelve months. 

Upon the least refiection it must be evident that an 
enterprise of such magnitude could not bo dependent 
upon any other corporation, or have ite policy con- 
trailed by any other railway which might possess the 
main issues of commerce. In short it could not be 
bottled up in the interior of the continent. 

At Winnipeg, as a centre, all the interior roads' 
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converge. A glance at the map will show that until 
the line north of Lake Superioi' ie completed all com- 
nmnication in winter must be by way of St. Paul, 
Chicago, andI>eti-oit through the peninsula of Ontario. 
Montreal, from ita geographical position, ia the centre 
and the ideally most direct and noaroat point throneh 
which western ti-.ifBc can pass to tho sea-board. Tne 
Ciompany made Montreal and Winnipeg therefore 
their chief centres of operation, But Toronto could 
not be ignoi'ed, first, because it is the political and 
business centre of the most populous and influential 
Province of the Dominion, and second, because during 
tho summer season, until the road north of Lake 
Superior is finished, all the trade between Ontario and 
the North-west ia most conveniently carried on by 
steamers connecting porta on Georgian Bay north of 
Toronto with the head of Lake Superior. 

The Company therefore found it neceesaiy to occupy 
Toi-onto and Detroit. A Canadian system of railways 
omitting Toronto would be liko the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted, Consequently the road which 
they have built to connect Montreal and Ottawa with 
Toronto is open now to the public. To connect with 
Georgian Bay, the Toronto, Grey & Bruco system of 
I'oadB was purchased, and thu.i a complete summer con- 
nection through Canadian territory with the far west- 
ern Provinces was aecui-ed. Pending the completion 
of tho road it was necessary to make the connection as 
complete in winter. For that purpose the Company 
purchased the Credit Valley Hallway from Toronto to 
St. Thomas whej-e it connects with the Canada South- 
«i-n,and ia now building a more direct line from Inger- 
aoll on the Credit Valley road to Detroit and ttiua 
securing an independent winter connection with the 
plexus of roads south of the lakes which centi-e there, 
and providing an outlet for business from the west«i-n 
and eouth-we=tern States by wav of ita Toronto and 
Montreal road. 

In summer Monti-eal is the sea-boai-d — there remains 
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now to consider the route of th© great tranB-continer- 
tal line in winter. By the pui'chase ofthe Sou'h 
Eaetem Eailway, communication with all the New 
England ports woa secured. But the people of Canii- 
da had made too many BECiifices to be content with 
any bat a Canadian winter port. Therefore the Com- 
pany are now building a line from Weet Fai-nham to 
Siiei'brooke. Thei-e it will make friendly connection 
with the International Eailway directly east (over the 
Ashburton auri-ender) to the New Bi-anewick roads — 
to the sea-board at St, Andi-ew'e oi- St. John — or per- 
haps when the vieions ol'itu projectors are realised by 
the Great Short Line to the long wharf of America at 
Louisboarg, where nine hundred yeai-s ago the North- 
men landed from their little vessels, and where fishing 
craft from western Europe congregated one hundred 
years before Champlain foanded Quebec. 

This is the main outline of a great idea which is on 
the eve of realisation. It has come gradually into the 
minda of the Canadian people. It is one worthy of 
their parentage. The dreams the fathers dreamed are 
fraking realities to the childi-en. These things ai-e 

Cible in a new country. There is no iand-hanger. 
y immigrant arriving, settling, and doing well 
pays the cost of adefinife portion of the railway which 
carries him to his farm, feeds him while he is 
straggling and can'ies his eurplus to market when he 
gete strong. This is a condition of things peculiar to 
a young counti-y and which cannot occur where the 
land is already occupied. So long as the country 
opened up is fertile and easily obtainable by settlers 
all other questions are of minor importance. Great 
social questions are being worked out hei'e withont 
the aid of dynamite, 

.The main line, when finished, will be about 2,899 
miles; the portion at pj-esent completed and oper- 
ated is 2,105 miles, of which 144 miles is on the 
'Government section fram Port Moody eastwai'd. The 
foUowingJs _a summary of the total mileage of the 
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Canadian Pacific system and branches 


up to June, 


1884:- 






Eaatern Division— Main line— 


Miles 


Miles. Miles. 


Montroal to point beyond Sadburj . . 
BrancliM— 
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St. Jerome 
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Atlantic and North-West. . . 
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Algoma 
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Western Division— Main line— 






Nepigon to sammit of Rockies 
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Pembina Mountain 
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Stonewall 
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1 Selkirk 
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Emereon and Weal Lynn. . . 
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Ontario Dirieion- 






St. Thomas to Toronto (CV.H.) 

Streetavilio loOrangeviilefCV.E.), . . 
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Church's Falls to Elora (C.V.R.) 
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Owen Sound to Toronto (G.T.&B.). . 
Teeswater to OranKe\ille (G.T.&B.) 
Toronto to Smith's Falls <0. & Q.). . . 
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Hallway I'uiia throughout that lalaiid in ita whole 
leogth. These two I'oada are worked by the Govern- 
ment. But certain other roads, important as links in 
uniting the vai'ioua ayetems, have been eubsidised, 
BEch as the International fcom Sherbi'ooke in Quebec 
eastward to the boundary line. A railway to connect 
Ihe Canadian FaciQc at Callander with the Ontario 
pyetem at Gravenhurst and several minor lines with 
Bimilar general objects have also been 6ub?idized. 

This neeeaaarijy Bhort sketch must suffice. A study 
of any good railway map is the I>est method of learn- 
ing the intricacies of the great railway system of 
Canada — a system as bold as the oanal system and 
which shows that theslatesmen of Canada of the last 
and present generation possess that most important 
qualification of all — faith in their country, 

BcrENCE, LITERAnjRE AND AET. 

Under the Confederation, by the provisions of the 
Bi-itish NoHh America Act, the subject of Education 
was referred to the separate Pravinces, EaJ^h Pi-ov- 
ince has ita own fiystem with its own Superintendent 
and Normal Schools, and evon its own Colleges or 
Univei-siUes. Tbe.^e aie in no way inioi-fered with 
l>y tie general government. 

There arc, however, some Dominion institutions 
whichproperly should bo considered here, as dealing 
with scientific matters. Uuriug last year the Depart- 
ment of the Interior spent $57,837 on the 

Ccolcgical Survey of Canada.— This suz'vey was com- 
menced in 1841. and, fbi-tunately for the country, 
was placed under the care of an enthusiast in geologi- 
cal Bcience, a gentleman of private means, trained to 
business, a Canadian, well known in after years aa Sir 
William Logan. Mr. A. Murray, who afterwards 
directed the sui'vey of Ne^vfoundland. was appointed 
assistant. Mr. T. Sten-y Hunt, who had been trained 
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under Dr. Silliman, wae appointed chemiat and mine- 
ralogist ; and, later, Mr. E. Billings, who had been 
trained for the Canadian Sar, bat whose whole soul 
went out towai-ds science, waa made palffiontologist, 
These men, all endowed with special natui-al abilities, 
imd all enthusiastfi ia science, soon won for the G-eo- 
logical Survey of Canada a bi'illiant i-eputation 
throughout the scientific world. Since then, the field 
of work has widened and the modest grants of eai-ly 
days have been increased largely. The museum and 
the offices have been removed from Montreal to Otta- 
wa where a large staff ia engaged in inquiries which 
ai-e now extended over all the natural sciences. The 
reports published contain a mine of infoi-mation con 
corning the Natural History and Geology of the coun- 
try, and the muaeum is one of the chief atti-actiona 
of Ottawa, 

Meteorological Berrico. — Thia is in the Department 
of the Minister of Marine, and upon it ^42,294 were 
spent last year. The telegraph and signal stations 
along the coasts of the seas and lakes are worked by 
a numerous body of skilled men under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Caipmael whose head qua net's are at 
Toi-onto. Storm warnings and weather probabilities 
are posted in stated places all over the Dominion and, 
as the telegraph stations extend across the comment, 
the information is moat valuable to the community. 
Mr. Cai-pmael is also Director of the Magneticul Obser- 
vatories in the same ministerial Department, upon 
which government spent 89,69(3 last year. The chief 
obaei-vatoriea are at Toi-onto, Montreal, JCiugston, 
Quebec and St. John, N. B. 

Royal Society of Canada.— This association origin- 
ated in the mind of the Marquis of Lome, who, 'dur- 
ing his administration, never ceased to intei-est him- 
self in the intellectual and artistic advancement of the 
countiy. It was organized in foui- sections ; — Ist, 
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f^'ench Literatm-e, Histoi-y, and Archeology; 2iid, 
English Literature, History, and Archteology; 3rd, 
Mathematical, Chemical and Fhyeical Sciencefi ; 4tb, 
Geological and Biological Sciencee. Each section has 
twenty memhere, inclnding a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. A President, Vice-President and 
Secretary are also elected for the Society. The firat 
members were nominated by Loi-d Lome and the first 
meeting was held in May, 1882. Meetings are held 
annually, when papers are read and elections held for 
officei-e, and for new members when vacancies occur. 
The Society has published a large quarto volume of 
transactions. 

Boyal Canadian Academy of ArtB-— If the Marquis 

of lorne has left in the Koyal Society of Canada a 
memento of his interest in the intellectual advance- 
ment of Canada j the artistic leanings of H. H. H. the 
Princess Louise have left their mark inthe foundation 
of the Academy of Ai'tfl. It consists of 31 Academe- 
cians and 55 Associates; and embraces the Aj'ts of 
Painting, Sculpture, Designing and Architectui-e. 
"Under the supervision of the Council of the Academy 
annual exhibitions ai'e held in the chief cities of the 
Dominion in rotation, where pictui-es painted during 
the previous year by Canadian artists are exhibited^ 
and prices are afBxed in the catalogue to those which 
are ior sale. Several young Canadians now studying 
in Europe send pictures to these exhibitions. The 
Pi'esident, M]-. L. R. CBiien, is a painter in water- 
colours, whose works take pi-obably the highest rank, 
and at Ottawa Mr, Harris' painting of the " I'Vamera 
of the Confederation Act" will show what has been done 
in historical painting in oils. Mi-. L. P. Hebert's sta- 
tue of Sir George Cai-tier will anFwer for an instance 
of the best which can be done in sculptuj'e, and Mj". 
Bourassa's fi-eaooa at Montreal may be taken as ape- 
cimena of what has been done in religious art. These 
names are given not because there are no others of 
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equal merit, but bet^auee there are probably none of 
superior merit 'n each bvanuh, and fram their work a 
ati'aager may foi m a judgment as to the present state 
of art in Canada. There haa been a marked advance 
since tbe iDSlitution of the Academy. A visitor will 
be able in passing tbrongh the cities to form his own 
ideas upon the slate of Ai-chitectui'al Ai-t. 

Literature-— This' subject is conveniently arranged 
under three heads Bngliali Literatui'e, French Litera- 
tui'e, both taken in a sti-ict sense, and the Literature 
of Science, The peculiar- cii-cumetances of the two 
i-aces in Canada have produced a remai'kable difference 
in theii' literature. The English race, in close and 
incoBsant relation with England and the United States, 
has been oppressed in its literary effort by the weight 
of the gi-eat literatures of these two countries. The 
oft quoted sneer "who roads an Amei'iean book?" 
shows how recently literature in the United States at- 
tainedits majority. Thesume oanses increasingly tend 
to depress native English litei-atuj'e in Canada, to which 
m.u8t be added the provincialism which necessarily 
clings to communities so recently united into one 
political organism — a provincialism not confined to 
the smaller provinces or to tbe less important politi- 
cians. From this it results that the English Canadi- 
ans have not succeeded in establishing any magazine 
or review which has lived for any length of time, 
excepting such as ai'e the organs of a political party 
or ft religious denomination. Muny promising 
attempts have been made but so far without success. 
Yet (here is no dearth of good writers in Canada and 
many good works have been written in Law, Politics, 
History and Poetry, but they cannot be said to have 
won wide reputation abroad. 

Under the bead of French Litei'ature more has been 
done in compai'ison. Tha French in Canada are the 
children of ante -revolutionary France, and a great 
gulf in thought and feeliog separates them from the 
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I, Prance of to-day. Passionately attached to their 
'. language and religion their nationiil exiBtence found 
i expreseion in their literature, which lived its life 
I unshadowed by any influences from without. The 
i education in the colleges, which are all under eccleai- 

Iastical mauagement, has always been mainly literary 
and the Fi-ench in Canada, besides being as a rule 
good speakei's, have pi-oduced very many excellent 
works in history, fiction and poetry which have found 
acceptance m Fi'aiice, and have received merited 
praise from acknowledged literary authorities there. 
A few years ago the Academy of France awarded the 
I, Monthyon pi-ize lo a volume of Canadian poetiy. 
j In the literature of Science the English Canadians 

) have taken very high rank outsido theii- own country. 
In Geology, Pal scon to logy, Chemistry and the Natural 
! Sciences generally the namesof British Canadians are 
known not only in the United States and England, 
■ but on the contioent of Europe, and their writings 
I may be found in many foreign scientific periodicals. 
One cause of this strong tendency towards science is 
I no doubt the practical ^aracter of the English Cana- 
dians, and another is the fact that the sciences in the 
I English colleges are taught by laymen who have no 
other profeasion to divide their energies. 
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Hiuic i— In speaking of the music of Canada, any 
refereuee to a generic or distinctive style must, of 
necessity, apply to the popular songs of the Province 
of Quebec. In no other paa-t of the Dominion does 
the music differ from that found generally throughout 
theEnglishspeakingcountrieaof North America; but 
among the French Canadians there exists a peculiar- 
kind of composition known as Chansms Populaires, 
and closely related in form and spirit to the minstrelsy 
of Eui-ope. Those Chansons, or Songs, may bo divided 
into two classes — those of foreign and those of native 
origin. 

The songs of the first claes, transplanted from Brit- 
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tauy aTiil Normandy, and other provinces of France, 
somo two hundred years ago, or moi'e, by the French 
mist^ioaai'icd and early settlers of Canada, retain, as a 
rule, the fonns they then assumed. They belong to 
that common genus of minstrelsy, or folk-song, now 
BO commonly heard in the north of Spain, in France, 
in some of the eantons of Switzerland, in Scotland, in 
Ireland and in Wales, the original melodies of which, 
it is generally believed, have descended from those 
Celtic hoixles who invaded Northern Earopo in tha 
oarly ages of the Christian era. In connection with 
this minstrel music it may not be out of place to say 
that the peculiai-ities of i-hythm and tonality which 
everywhere characterise it, exist, to a very consider- 
able extent, in those genuine African melodies snng 
by the negroes of the Southei-n States ; and did not the 
results of philological investigations render such a 
relationship, if not impossible, at any rate highly im- 
probable, it might almost be claimed that these latter, 
also, belong to the great family of European folk- 
song. 

The songs comprised in the second class — those of 
native origin — are, it is easy to perceive, but the 
natural outcome of a close fKmiHarity with those of 
foreign growth. Both ai-e the spontaneous, but rude 
and uncultivated expression of sincere, unaffected 
emotions and sentiments. Crudities and abeui-dities 
often appear in the vei-ees, and irregularities and 
monotony in the melodies ; yet, despite these aerioua 
defects, there is in those strange productions so much 
true poetic sentiment and. so much tunefnl energy, 
that theii" popularity w^ith the people who sing them 
and the attraction they possess for the lover of 
research ai'e easily accountai for. 

Much might be said respecting the literary and 
poetical worth of the verses employed for these 
songs. The limits of this chapter, nowevei', allow no 
reference to them. Mr. F. A. H. La Rue has contri- 
buted to the Foyer Canadim, (Quebec, Vol. I. 1863, 
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and Vol. III. 1865,) two interesting and comprober- 
Bive ai-ticles, entitled C/iansons Popukares et Histor- 
iqnes, to which the curious leader is referred lor 
further information. So little has been written on the 
Bubject that Mi'. La Eue's researches are invaluable, 
while his manner of telling what he has discovered 
ia singularly pleasing and conclusive.* 

The chief peculiarities of the melodies of these 
native songs are, Pii-st : the manifest absence of 
mueical knowledge on the part of those who invented 
them ; Second : their irregular i-hythm, scarcely 
a melody being without ono or more interpolated 
bars in n different time from that of its general 
measui'e; Third: the musical modes employed, which 
in most cases ignore the " leading notes " of the 
modern scale, and frequently produce effects that are 
hai-sh and disagi-eeabie to cultivated ears. 

In melodic beauty these aii'S, as a class, do not com- 

Krefavom-ably with the national aii-a of Scotland and 
3land, or even of "Wales. Nevertheless, they have 
decided characteristics, and their robust vigour usually 
atones ibr any deficiency in beauty. There is about 
them the flavour of the woods, the lakes and streamSj 
the hills, the valleys, the winter days, the summer 
nights. They portray with 3'are vividness the sports 
and pastimes, the family gatherings, the social usages, 
■(he religious ceremonies and feelings, in short the 
complete national life of the people. It would be 
impossible to find elsewhere so tme a reflex of the 
habits and modes of thought of the French Canadian 
peasantiy aa these songs a.tfoi-d. 

The boat-songs may almost be said to constitute a 
style distinct in itself. They are commonly wi-itten 
with alternate strains for a single voice and chorus, 
and the spirit, healthiness of tone, and actual grace- 

• Nearly ere rsl hi ne publiahod relnling to these Dationalaonga.in addi- 
«._ ._ ... .__ „__,___ ^.. .._ ..» .. f^yj,^ in lUo K^uerfoi.e 
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fulness of the airs surpass those found in any of the 
other styles . 

Although, as already intimated, these native songs 
have been inspired in part by those from over the 
eeas, it is to Canadian lil'e and Canadian scenery that 
they chiefly owe, not only their existence, but, also, 
their unquestioned superiority, in freedom of form 
and naturalness and bi'eadth of expression, to their 
foreign i-elatives. The adventui-ea of the chaae, the 
perils of the rapid livers, the grandeur of the lofty 
mountains, the unbTOken silence of the impenetrable 
forests all awaken emotions that best tind utterance in 
Bong. The emotions of a people like thoue among 
whom these remarkable songs are produced, ai-dent in 
temperament and ausceptiflo in nature, must, neces- 
sarily, be ati-ong and deep. To this fkct, doubtless, 
we ai-e indebted for many of these curious efforts to 
clothe in music and verse thoughts and feelings 
worthy, it may be, of a better guise. 

Mr. LaRue, in one of the reviews already referred 
to, relates, among other interesting facts, the signifi- 
cant one, that several of these poems of undouoted 
French origin have, at various times, entirely disap- 
peared fi-om their native countiy, and, after a lapse of 
several decades, have been recognised in Canada by 
French ti'avellers, and subsequently revived in their 
ancient home. 

The discovery in one coiintiy of songs lost many 
yeai's before by another is, in itself, no remarkable 
occurrence ; but when the songs ao discovered reflect, 
with the unequalled truthfulness and fidelity peculiai- 
to themselves, cuatoma and manners of a eertam age of 
which they may be the only preserved recoi-d, tie 
importance of the discovery and of its possible results 
is manifestly increased. 

Following the thought to its fuller limit, in its con- 
nection with those singular lyi-ical productions which 
have formed the auhject of this chapter it is not 
too much to say, that, in years to come, when the 
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foitblul histoi'ion shall have gathered together the 
material for their true and completed story, we shall 
find that not the least interestiug, nor, indeed, the 
least valuable page in the i-ecord of oni- national life 
will bo furniwlicd by the Cliansons Populaires of the 
Pi-ovince of Quebec. J. G-. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONB. 

Having thus endeavoured to oblain a general view 
of the Dominion it will now be convenient to consider 
the provinces separately, commencing from the Bast. 
There are seven provinces, (Newfoundland has not 
seen fit to join the Confederation) viz. : 

Nova Scotia, including Capo Breton, 

New Brunewiclt. 

Prince Edward Island. 
These form what are commonly called theMai-itime 
Provinces — formei-ly Acadia. 

Quebec, including Anticosti and the Mag- 
dalen Islands. 

Ontario. 
These are known as old Canada, formerly Uppfir and 
Lower Canada, New Pi-ance, or the Province of Quebec. 

Manitoba. 

British Coiumbia, 
AH these seven are provinces pi-opei-, and send 
representatives to the genei-nl Parliament at Ottawa. 
They have, of coui-se, legislatures of their own, and 
their governora are nominated by the general Govern- 
ment at Ottawa. Besides those, there are the follow- 
ing tei-ritories all governed by one governor and 
council for the North-Weet, nominated by the Domi- 
nion Government : 

Keewaydin, or Northwest Territoiy. 

Aasiniboia. 

Saakatchewao, 

Alberta. 

Athabaska. 
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The last four extend fjom west of Manitoba to the 
Eocky Mountains. Keewajdin is not defined. Its 
boundai'ies in one direction are io dispute I 
Manitoba and Ontario. 
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Tables op Distances. Statute 

liverpool to Straite of Bella Isle 2,231 

" LonisbeuTC, Cape Breton 2,708 

Halifax, W. S 2,010 

" Quebec via Beilo Isle 3,060 

" " Bt. Paul's 3,242 

" Montrea] via BelLe Isle 3,220 

" New Tork 3,56a 

Montreal to Straits of Belle Islo 9t6 

'■ Ottawa, by rail 120 

" Toronto " 333 

" Owen Sound, by rail 455 

" Niagara. ... " " 415 

" Sault St. Marie, by Tvster 1,000 

" " " -via Toronto & Owen Sound . 681 
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Montreal to Port Arthur via Toronto & Owen Sound 987* 

Winnipeg " " .... 1,344: 

«* New York 40O 

«* * Halifax via Intercolonial KR 84r 

Winnipeg to Port Arthur. 429 

^* St Paurs 410 

** R^na 356 

« Canary 839 

" Stephen (summit of Rockies) 960 

" Savona*s Ferry, Kamloops 1,260 

« Port Moody, Pacific 1,465 

Owen^Sound to Port Arthur 530 

By OoBan'steamer embarking at Liverpool and landing 

* at Montreal 3,220 

By Inland steamer embarking at Montreal and land- 
ing at Port Arthur 1,278 

By Canadian Pacific route, Montreal via Toronto and 

Owen Sound, to summit of Rockies 2,304 

Montreal to Port Moody 2,893 



ACAJ>IA. 

L'Acadie is the euphonious French name for the- 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, now called Nova Sco- 
tia, New B]'nnewick and Prince Edward Island. The 
word is derived fi-om a Micmac word Cadie, signifying 
a place of abundance, and, aa used t>y the Indiana, 
was always qualified by another word oxpreHsing the 
thing which there abounded. Quoddy, a worn fre- 
qnently met with in localities on the Bay of Fundy, 
is a Malicete form of the same word. In the charter 
for the settlement of the country, granted by Henry 
IV, to deMonte, it is styled La Cadie, and this name 
is not only historically proper, but conveniently 
applicable to all these provinces, for they are similar 
in climate, soil, productiona and people. Such subtle 
differences in manner and appearance aa may exiat 
among the people can be diBtinguishcd only by one 
long resident in the country. Acadia is, in the trne 
fitness of things, the proper place in the New "World 
at which an Englishman shovdd land. Nova Scotia, 
especially, is mildly American ; and the transatlantic 
mmd may there collect itself, after the sea voyage, 
before encountering the oppressive superiority of 
Boston, the cosmopolitan indifference of New York, 
or the exuberant metaphors of the irrepressible West. 

The track across the ocean, which a steamship from 
Livei-pool to Halifax follows, has been a highway 
for many centiu-ies. Before William the Norman 
landed in England, while Canute the Dane was king, 
the ships of the Noi-semen of Iceland and Greenland 
visited the waters of Acadia and cfiasted its shores. 
It was in the year 1000 that Leif Erikson landed in 
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Nova Scotia, (Mai-kland he called it), probably near 
Cape Sftble. After him, came Thorvald Erikson and 
Thorstein Ei'ikaon with his wife Gudrid ; and then 
followed G-udrid again with her second husband 
Thorfinn, and Preydis ; and in A. D. 1121 Bishop Erik 
Upsi and othere, until, in 1347, the "Biack Death" 
ecoui-ged the North and almost depopulated Norway, 
Iceland and Greenland. Thenceforth they ceased to be 
swarming hivea of adventurous fi'eebooters. But the 
geogi-aphical knowledge acquired was not lost ; and 
when, in 1477, Columbus visited Iceland, the sagas 
still extant, in which the deeds of the old Noi-ae 
sailors are recorded, had been written ; and the tradi- 
tions of Helluland, Markland and Vinland were in the 
memories of the older men. 

The restless mai'itime energy of the Noi'semen pass- 
ed into the Normans of Dieppe and the Bretons of 
St. Malo ; and especially into the Basques of Bayonne, 
St. Jean de Luz and St Sebastian. These latter were 
the whalers of the fifteenth aod sixteenth centuries 
and, in following the whales aa they became scarce in 
the Bay of Biscay, out into their far ocean haunts, 
they came upon the Backs of Newfoundland, then 
as now teeming with fish. Jacques Cartier on his 
fli-st voyage found a vessel from Hochelle on the coast 
of Newfoundland. She was looking foi' the harbour 
of Bi-esl, a place then well known on the coast of 
Labrador at which Cartier also called. He found the 
coast nanaed already until he came to Anticoati. 
Cabot, who first coasted the mainland of America in 
1497, may well have been ante-dated by some of 
those daring whalere and fishermen who as early as 
1504 are known to have thronged the hai'boura of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Therefoi-e on the very 
earliest maps Newfoundland (supposea to be a graim 
of islands) was called Baccalaos the wprd for, cod.- 
flsh in the Basque. tongue, from whence it passed into 
Spanish, PortuguesQ and Italian-, 

Eai-lyin the ISthcentuiy thre English took up the 
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whale fisLory ; but they had to employ Basques as 
harpoonerB, until they themselves acquii-ed the requi- 
site skill. They spent their ener^es in the Northern 
Seas, and named all the shores of Hudson's Bay and 
Davis' Straits and northwai-ds with English names, in 
their vain endeavours to find a north-west passage 
to the Indies. Other Englishmen became great free- 
booters, like Drake, Hawkins and Cavendish, and 
fought the Spaniai-ds in peace or war wherever they 
found them, in the West Indies or in the great South 
Sea. But the Spaniai-ds and French chiefly worked 
the fisheries in these early days, and French and 
Spanish Basques caught whales in the Gulf of St. 
lawrence as far up as Tadousac, and traded for furs 
long before Champlain's time, pi-obably as far up 
the river as Hoehelaga. Basque and French memories 
linger all round the coast, and bear witneaa to the 
present day to the maritime ontei-prise of cities whose' 
glories have departed, and whose silent quays and 
empty warehouses tell of nations who were not equal 
to their opportunities. 

In history it is the improbable which happens. 
The philosophy of history has many attractions. It 
is so easy to look backwaids and demonstrate how 
everything necessarily happened just as it did. To 
look forwai'd, however, and verify the philosophy 
by successflil prophecy, is the true test of a science. 
He would have been a bold prophet who in the 
seventeenth centui-y could have looked at a map of 
North America and pi-ophosied that in 200 years it 
would be the greatest AngJo-Sason country in the 
world. All Canada and Acadia were French. The 
Pi'ench posts occupied all the Ohio valley. The 
Spaniai'ds occupied Florida and claimed the Cai-o- 
linaa. The Dutch occupied New York. The Swedes 
occupied the Delaware. Only in Virginia and New 
Engtahti had the English ra^^e a footing. But they 
did th^ejivork which lay before them manfully, steadily 
an^ ijflietlyj f6f if thei-e were political weather pro- 
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phele then their vaticinationB have not been pro- 
eerved. 

Acadia was colooiBed by the French. Before 
Champlain (bunded Quebec, be, or ratber bis compSr 
nion Poutrincourti, founded Port Royal, now Anna- 
polis, in Nova Scotia, The expedition sailed from 
Havre in 1604 under tbe command of deMonts, to 
whom Henry IV. had granted the pnvilege of trade. 
Ohamplain sailed with him — a brave and experienced 
captain, who had spent two years and a half in the 
West Indies and in Mexico, and had made a voyage to 
Tadoussc and gone up the St. Lawi'ence as fai' as 
tbe present Montreal. He was indeed an acquisition 
to the expedition. Tbey made land at Le Hfive, 
which still hem's that name, and coasted along, touch- 
ing at Port Mouton, Cape Sable, St. Mary's Bay, Long 
Island, all names still clinging to these places. Then 
deMonts separated to explore another part of the 
Bay, and Champlain continued coasting until he 
entered the hai-boui-, now An napolis Basin. He called 
it Port Ito3al, for it was " one of tbe fineat har- 
bours be had seen in these lands." It was not until 
the following year that they settled there. The win- 
ter of 1604 was passed at St. Croix, an island a few 
miles above St. Andi-ew's, near tbe junction of the 
river St. Croix with the sea, In 1606 they crossed the 
Bay, settled at Port Eojal, and Poutrincourt founded 
the first permanent settlement of Europeans on the 
Western Continent norib of the Spanish fort at St. 
Angusline in Florida. 

The romantic histoi'y of the French settlement can- 
not bo given here in detail. Nor can we do moi'e than 
ftUnde to tho j-emarkaMe characters who figure in 
this interesting though little known history of a 
remote colony ; to Memhertou the great sachem, to 
Poutrincourt, to d'Auinay Charnist^ay, to La Tour 
and bis heroic wife, to tbe Baron de St. Castine, 
the brilliant young officer who left his regiment in 
Canada and man-ied the daughter of Madockawando 
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and became a great Indian eachem on the Bay of 
Fandy. Nor can we atop to relate how the English 
repeatedly plundered and sacked Port Eoyal; and 
how they claimed Acadia, sometimes as a part of 
Virginia, and aoraetimea as a part of Masaachu- 
BettB. No matter what went on in Em-ope, there- 
was seldom peace in Amei'ica in those days. The- 
kings of England, Fj-ance and Spain granted chailer* 
and commiBsiona, and made elaims, which overlapped 
each other by many hundi'eds of miles. Nothing out 
confusion could followj and the Fi-ench and English 
and Indiana Larried each other without cessation. 
The Fi'ench wej-e etill settled in different pai'ta of 
Nova Scotia when James I. granted in 1621 the 
whole of Acadia to Sir William Alexander, in whi_ch 
charter the name Nova Scotia first appeai-a. In 1625, 
Charles I. conflnned the grant, and added with 
impartial ignorance Anticosti, Nantucket, Martha's 
Vineyard, and parte of Canada. The only traces of 
his royal bounty now remaining are the Bai'onets of 
Nova Scotia and the imaginaiy claims of Earls of 
Stii'ling. Thia order of Knighte Bannerets still exists 
in Old Scotland, a hentage of certain noble families. 
It possesses an escntcheon, motto, insignia and dress, 
but no land ; and Nova Scotia knows nothing of them. 
The Engliah had taken Acadia and Quebec in 1629 
but in 1633, by the ti-eaty of St. Germain en Laye, 
both were restored to Fi-ance. But in 1654, in a time 
of peace, the English Commonwealth, ruled by Ci-om- 
weli, and the Massaehuseetts Commonwealth, again 
eeized Acadia, Ci-omwell as JJord Protector granted it 
to Sir Thomas Temple and two others, but again it 
wae restored to Finance by the ti-eaty of Breda in 
1667. In 1690, Sir William Phipps conquered it and 
Massachusetts claimed it under a charter of King 
William III. ; then follows a confused and turbulent 
hietoiy of boi-der feuds until in 3713 the whole of 
Acadia with the exception of Cape Breton waa ceded 
by France to England. An English governoi- took 
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up his i-eeidence at Port Eoyal which thenceforth 
became Annapolis. Not long after, commenced the 
dispute SB to the boundai-ieeof Acadia, followed by the I 
stiTiggle for the Ohio valley, finally leading up to 
the conquest of Canada. 

After the cession of Acadia in 1713 Cape Breton, or | 
Isle Eoyale ae it waa then called, became of vital f 
impoi-tance to France as the key of the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence, and consequently of Canada. Therefore l| 
Louiabourg was founded upon a magnificent harbour, L 
and a fortress of the first class waa erected there. 
The French monarchy devoted what strength it had -i 
to spare from its Eui-opean schemes to Canada, | 
Cape Bi-eton and Louisiana. The English colonies, I 

on the other hand, were very little ihought of by 
their moiiarchs ; but they possessed free self-govem- 
ing legislatures, containing within themselves all the 
possibilitiea of growth. Thirty yeara later came the 
inevitable coUieion, and now the lalanda of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon alone remain of alt the magnificent 
empii'e of France in America. 

The subsequent history of Acadia will be alluded to 
in the sketches of the sevei'al provinces. The name 
Nova Scotia now superaeded the old French name. 
New Bi'unswick was the county of Sunbury, iintil 
1784, when it was erected into a province under ita 
present name. Cape Breton, in the same year was 
made a separate government, and in 1820 it was re- 
annexed. In 1784 also the Island of St. John waa 
separated from Nova Scotia, and in 1799 the name 
was changed to Prince Edwai-d Island, after the Duke 
of Kent who was much beloved by the settlers. 
There were several places called St. John in British 
America and much confusion resulted tberefrom. 
The Acadian provinces from that period i-emained 
eepai-ated until united into the Dominion of Canada. 
After this sketch of the general history of Acadia it 
will be convenient to consider it under its four natu- 
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t diviaione, viz., Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island, and New Brunswick. 



MOVA SCOTIA. 

The peninsuia of Nova Seotia is 275 miles long by 
100 milea in breadth at itM broadest part; but, to the 
length of the Province 100 miles must be added for 
the island of Cape Breton wbich belongs to it politi- 
cally. Tbe area of (he entire province is 20,907 
equaie miles It presenta to the ocean a bold and 
rocky front, ntiidaed with isldjids, and abounding 
[ with excellenf barbonre, Di^'iding the peninsula by 
the line ot watcr^jhed running througn its whole 
length ot the cenlre, the south-eastern half, look- 
ing LowardM the Atlantic, ia composed of Cambrian 
rocks, with iotriisions of granite at Halifax, Sbel- 
bnrne and Musquodoboit; ^hile the north-western 
half eoneiats of Silurian and carboniferous strata 
' edged on the shore of the Bay of Fundy by a 
I boH and lofty ridge of trap rock 600 feet in height, 
on the inner side of which flows the Annapolis river. 
This remarkable border of protecting rock is called 
the North Mountain. On the opposite side of the 
river is the South Mountain runnmg parallel. The 
portion of the peninsula which connects it with the 
rest of Acadia is divided by the Cobeijuid Monntains, 
1,100 feet high, which sepai-ate the streams flowing 
into the Basin of Minas from those flowing into Noi-th- 
umberlaod Straits. The const line is deeply indented 
with inlets so that no part ol' the pi-ovince ia distant 
more than 30 railea from tbe sea. 

Boil,— Tbe interior of the province along the divid- 
ing ridge is a broken country, and the south-eaatem 
part, as a rule, is not adapted for farming although it 
contains much good land. On the south-west side, 
howaver, the land is v&rj rich. The valley of the 
AnnapoUs Biver and the land around the Baain of 



Minas is proverbial for ite fertility. The high tides 
of the Bay of "Fuiidy have produced mai'sh eoilB of 
inexhauBtible richDess; fi>i' tney bear witb them an 
allaviiim wbieh renders mamiring imoeceBsary, The 
land hJHo on the Gulf of St. Lawi-ence Hide is good. 
The province abounds in lakes, none of them large, 
whei-e good fishing is to be had. The Cobequid 
Mountains ai'e clothed with forests which produce 
abundance of excellent timber. The energies of the 
Nova Scotians have always been directed rather to 
ship-building, fishing and mining, than to farming ; 
although, from the western pai't of the pravince, 
there haa always been a lai'ge export of agricoltnral 
products of all kinds. 

Climate.— The climate of Nova Scotia ig very conge- 
nial to old countiy settlers. It is not so cold in 
winter, or so warm in summer, as the rest of the 
Dominion. It is changeable according aa the winds 
blow from the continent or from the sea. The wind 
from the south often comes loaded with vapoui- fi-om 
the warm waiei-s of the gulf stream, which condenses 
into fog along (he coasts of the Atlantic and the Bay 
of Fundy. These fogs ai'e not enjoyed by the Cana- 
dians of the inland provinces, but the fresh com- 
plexions of the Acadians bear witness that they ai-e 
conducive to health. Ponce-de-Leon, instead of search- 
ing for the fountain of youth among tbe lean and 
wi'inkled alligatoi-s of the tepid morasses of Florida, 
should have looked ftii-ther noi-th. A dip into a cool 
fog in the summer and a diet of succulent oysters, 
pugnacious lobsters and nutritious codfish, is the 
neai-eat thing which the world aPFoi-ds to tbe fountain 
of rejuvenescence. Thej-e i s more rain in the Acadian 
provinces than in Canada owing to the proximity 
of the ocean. In the aouth-westei-n part of tbe Pro- 
vince sheep ai-e pastured out all the winter. 

JtineraiB.— Nova Scotia abounds in valuable min- 
erals. Id the Cambrian, all along the Atlantic coast, 
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gold ia found in considerable quantity. During the 
loflt year the export of gold from Nova Scotia mines 
amounted to 8279,735, Gypsnm ia largely rained. 
The export last year to the TJnited States amounted 
to 133,081 tons. Iron ia abundant and the ores are of 
superior quality. 

Coal,— The eoal fields of Pictou and Cumberland are 
very well known, In the latter section the Spring- 
hill coal mine is reached by the Intei-eolonial Bail- 
way. The coal field of the Picton district has been 
long and extensively worked. The two main seams 
of the Acadia mines give a thickness of 18 feet and 11 
feet respectively of good coal. At the Albion mines 
a section of the main seam gavo 36J feet of coal 
including a thickneaa of twenty throe inches of ioter- 
atratified beds of ironstone, and a section of tho deep 
seam gave 18J feet of good coal. The larger portion 
of the coal raised is consumed in the Dominion. 
Duiing the year ending June 30, 1883, however, the 
exports to foreign countries amounted to 216,805 tons 
from the whole province of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton. The known productive coal fields of 
Nova Scotia cover an ai'ea of 685 square miles. The 
Nova Scotia coals are much esteemed for gas pur- 
pofles and were it not for the heavy tai-iiF would be 
(as they were formerly) oeed in the United States to 
a veiy much greater extent. 

The whole of the mines of the province were in 
1826 leased by the Crown to the Duke of York, who 
transfeiTed the lease the following year to the General 
Mining Association of London. This corporation 
woi'ked the coai mines of Pictou and Cape Breton for 
many yeai-s, but disputes arose between it and the 
Provincials until at last, in 1857, the Aflsociation gave 
up its claims to all unopened mines upon receiving 
an undisputed title to certain areas in the coal fields 
of Cape Breton, Pictou and Cumberland, New com- 
panies were then organised who work the mines, now 
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undei' Provincial laws. All the coal of Nova Scotia is 
bitumiDoiiB. Pui-ther particulai-s of tliese coal areas 
■will be found under the notices of the i-espeotive 
localities. There are things to be seen in the mines 
of this province which cannot be seen elsewhere in the 
world. Sir Charles Lyell ei-ossed the sea twice mainly 
for the purpose of visiting thena, and in his "Student's 
Elements of Geology," chaptei's 23 and 24 show 
what an important pOBition the coal measures of Nova 
Scotia hold in the domain of science. 

Gold.— That half of the Peninsula of Nova Scotia 
which facea to the Atlantic is, as has been stated, 
Cambrian with large areas of granite. In this section, 
throughout its whole area of about 6,500 square miles, 
numerous lodes of gold-bearing rocks have been found. 
The gold occurs in quai'tz veins in the Cambrian 
strata, When the aiu'iferous natui'e of the rocks was 
discovered in 1860 thei-e was great excitement which 
calmed down in time to a ateaay industry. As a gen- 
eral thing, however, this is not carried on by the most 
approved methods. The largest yield in any single 
yeai- was in ISfit, when 27,314 oz, of gold were 
extracted. Since then the product has varied. In 
1883, it was 15,446 oz. Work is now carried on in 
about twenty diiFereut localities. The average yield 
per man per day was 82.84 in the whole of the mines 
worked during that year. 

Iron.— Iron occurs in many places, but it is worked^ 
only at Jjondondeny and at New Glasgow. There il 
is found in an immense vein of ankerite 30 to ISO 
feet wide, holding brown hematite and extending for 
many miles. Last year the Steel Company took out 
52,410 tons of ore. 

FiBheries.— At the last census 24,636 men were 
employed in the fisheries in 755 vessels and 13,214 
boats. The fish caught are cod, mackerel, heirings. 
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. halibut, haddock. The product of canned 
lobsters for that yeai" is given at 3,S41,47(i Ibn. The 
valneof thefieherieaof the province was esiimated foi- 
the yeai- ending June, 1883, at 87,621,500. 

Population.— The population of the entire province, 
including Cape Breton, ia 440,572. Of this number 
117,487 ai'e Roman Catholics, 60,255 iire Church of 
England, 112,477 are Presbyterian and 50,780 ai-e 
Methodist. There are 41,219 Acadian French in the 
province and 40,065 of German descent; these lastiivo 
mostly in Lunenbni-g county. The Scottish element 
preponderates in the remaining part of the popula- 
tion, Immigration to Nova Scotia has beea very 
Bcanty, therefore of the total population 414^647 ai-e 
colonial born. 

Education.— Dalhousie College, at Halifax, is the 
chief institution of the province. Acadia College, at 
Horton, is connected with the Baptist denomination; 
King's College, at Windsor, is in connection with the 
Church of England, The Normal School is at Truro. 
The public schools ai-e fre*. The number of public 
schools in operation last year was 1943, with 2011 
teachers Jind 81,863 pupils, or 1 in 5 of the population. 

HAIilFAX. 

The drum-beat of Britain, which, to adapt the elo- 
quent woi^is of Daniel Webster, once followed the 
morning round the woi'Id, ceases its proud roll at this 
city — ^t he portal of the Dominion of Canada. For here 
ie the last Engliah gan-ison upon the Western Conti- 
nent — kept here, we are carefully assured, not out of 
i-egai-d for any antiquated colonial pvejudicea, but 
solely because of the importance of Halifax to Eng- 
land fls a naval atation and a coaling depot. Let the 
English visitor, then, listen to the morning dmm-beat 
and Uke a last look at the nnifonn of hid tountiy's 
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soldiei-s, for he will not hear the one or see tho other 
^ain, if he follows the morning for very many 
thousands of miles, acraaa the continent, and over the 
broad eouthern ocean, until he acrives at the island of 
Bon^-Kong. At Halifax, liowever, he will be thor- 
ongfily at home. From the citadel, aa on the Queen's 
ehips of war in the harbouj-, the British flag still ilios 
■witnont the escutcheon of the younger Britain embla- 
zoned upon it. The familiat" uniforms will bo seen on 
the streets and on the wharves. The people will not 
seem strange, and if, as ia frequently the case, that 
favorite Haligonian dissipation, a regatta, is going on, 
he will see ihat, though colonial born, they have all 
the nautical instincts of the British race. 

The city of Halifax waa founded in 1749. It waa 
Ihe first permanent settleneent of Englishmen in Nova 
Scotia ; foi-, although there had been an English cov- 
ei-nor and an English gaiTison at Annapolis since 
1713, and EngKsh fishermen frequented the coast and 
aeeembled in the harboui'a, there had been no serious 
attempt to colonise the country. The seat of govern- 
ment was then transfei-red to Halifax, and Governor 
JCornwallis, who came out in command with the first 
■settlers, again cal'ed upon the Acadians to take the 
■oath of allegiance to the British Government. The 
Acadians were very uneasy at the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, and their deputies brought to Cornwaliia an 
.addj'ess, from 1000 persona, containing this very 
remai'kabie sentence, '' What causes us all very gi'eat 
■" rS'"! 'a ^be fact that the English wish to live 
" amongst us. This is the general sentiment of the 
"" unde'-signed inhahitantu. ' Seeing that the province 
had been an English possession for tbirty-six yeai's, 
auch a sentiment, exjjressed to a British governoi", did 
not promise a peaceful time for the new settlers. The, 
Indiana fully sympathised with the Acadians, and, as 
the English settleinenta spread along the coast to 
InnenbuJ'g and Liverpool, the tomahawks and scalp- 
ing knives of the savages found constant e 
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tnus provoking an exasperation which resulted in the 
Acadian depoi-tation and the puniahment of the inno- 
cent with the guilty anaong the French inhabitantB. 

During the war which followed, Halifax grew 
rapidly. Here Wolfe's fleet assembled for the aubju- I 
gation of Louiwbourg and for the captui-e of Quebec. ' 
Then followed the American revolution, and ti-oopa 
and wai--ahips crowded the streets and harbour. 
When Howe was compelled to evacuate Boston in 
1776 it was to Halifax he retired. His fleet and 
army made the little town very lively for a while. 
During thewar of 1812-15 Halifax was again a centre 
of naval activity and, until recently, there were old 
residents who could remember the excitement when I 
the Shannon towed the Chesapeake into the hai'bour / 9 
aa a prize, and broke the spell of success which ' 
aeemea until then to attend the United States navy. 
Such times as these have happily passed away ; but 
the dockyai-d, and the forts, and the citadel tell of the 
former yeai's of bitterness and warfare. 

The population of Halifax, inclusive of Dartmouth, 
is 40,340. It is essentially a maritime and commer- 
cial city, doing a large trade in the export mainly of 
products of the fisheiiee, of gypsum, coal, and lum- 
ber, and cai'i-ying on, by the ships owned there, a con- 
siderable foreign trade. In the ye&r ending June, 
1883, the imports were 87,206,885 and the exports 
15,002,929. Since the completion of the Intercolonial 
Bailway it has become tlie winter port of the Domi- 
nion. Manufactures ai'e now springing up and, lately, 
a lai'ge sugar refinery has been established thei-e. The 
city contams a large proportion of wealthy people. 
It 18 not so progressive as some of the other cities of 
the Dominion, for the fact of its being so important a 
military and naval station in past years has not been 
an unmixed advantage. Large expenditures for mili- 
taiy purposes do not confer the lasting benefits which 
result from permanent productive iuvestmenta, and 
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the attention of youth ia apt to be drawn away from 
commorcial onterpriae. 

The harbour is justly celebrated for its safety and 
commoiliouencBB. Lying close to the a;reat ocean 
highway, between EuiTipe and America, it ia admir- 
ably adapted for a port of call or a port of refuge. The 
inlet extenda fifteen miloa into tho land. In front of the 
town the hai-hour ia one mile across, and, beyond tho 
narrows, Eedfoi'd Basin expands into a sheet of water 
ten square miles in extent where the largest ahip may 
lie close to tho shore. There ia no bar at the moiitli 
of the harbour. The average depth of water ia eight 
to ten fathoma, and in its veiy shoalest part it ia 24 
feet deep at low water. The tide rises six feet, and 
the lai'geet veaaels can lie afloat at the whai-ves. It is 
acceaaible at all aeaaons of the year. The Cunard 
I line, the first line of ocean steamei's, was projected by 
I a Hflligonian, Sir Samuel Cuoard, and here all the 
\ steamei-B touched during the early years of the enter- 
prise. Regulai' lines of steamers sail for Bermuda 
and St. Thomas, connecting at the latter poj-t with all 
the West Indian lines. Steamships of the Allan line 
for Liverpool and Si. John's, Newfoundland, call here 
en route for Baltimore, ltd., and Norfolk, Va. The 
Anchor line connects with St. John, N.F., and Glas- 
gow. Then there are steamers for Boston and Now 
York; for Sydney, Cape Breton ; Canaeau, N.S. ; and 
Chai-lottetown, P.E.I. 

The enti-ance to Halifax harbour upon a clear day 
is very striking. On the right ia McNab'a Island, and 
beyond it the eastern passage, not available for large 
vessels, guai-ded by Fort Clarence on the Dartmouth 
shore; on tho left is a bold shore surmounted by 
York redoubt and the telegraph station. Then Point 
Pleasant with its charming park, the seaward pointof 
the peninsula upon which the city is built, ia seen in 
front. To the left of it rana the north-west arm and 
to the light is the harboui-, with George's Island 
arm^ to tho teeth in the centre of it, raking the 
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entrance. Above the city, which ie built npon a rocky 
declivity sioptng aomewhat steeply down to the 
water's edge, is the citadel. Far up the harboui* are 
the Narrows hiding the beautiful Bedford Basin , 
"which suddenly expands its tranquil surface, securely 
land-locked and deep enongli for men-of-war close to 
its shores. 

Visitors from the United States always inspect the 
citadel ; from the old world, where citadels are plen- 
tiihl, visitora are not bo curious in that direction. The 
view, however, from the citadel, taking in as it does 
all the environs of Halifax, is w^ell worth the attention 
of strangers. A drive round by the pork at Point 
Pleasant and along fhc Northwest Arm should be 
taken. This is one of the most pictui'esquc sheets of 
water in the Dominion, The villas on its shore and 
Melville island, in a pretty bay at its head, atid to the- 
general effect and make the drive very enjoyable, 

Halifax is full of memories of the Duke of Kent, 
flither of Queen Victoria. The site of the Prioce'a 
lodge on Bedford Basin is still pointed out ; and he it 
was who laid the first stone of the citado!. The 
town is resonant with military and naval names ; the 
Queen's Dockyard, the Admiral's House, the Artil- 
lery Barracks, the Ordnance Whaif, the "Wellington 
Barracks, and the forts which protect the harboui- 
give a martial character to Halifax which no other 
Canadian city besides Quebec possesses — but wo ca& 
never forget that in Quebec the morning drum-beat 
of the Imperial isle is beard no more. 

Salhourae Univeraity is an important institution. It 
ia iinconnected with any religious body. There are 
seven professoi-s in the faculty of arts and thirteen in 
that of medicine. 

The Frovince Building is a handsome building con- 
taining the chambers of the Legislatuj-e, the libraiy 
and the ai-chives of the Province. The new Provin- 
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cial Building coutainB a museum where may bo found 
a, valuable collection to illueti-ate the reaourcea and 
natm-ol hiatoiyof the Province. The Poat Office ia in 
the same building. 

Halifax abounds in charitable institutions of all 
Mnds and in chui'chea, notable among which are St. 
Paul's church and St. Mary's cathedral. Here alao 
are the aeata of the Anglican Bishop and the fioman 
Ai'ch bishop of the Province. 

Strangers interested in the question of food fishes 
■will see a large variety at the Fish Market, and al- 
though such places are no where very inviting to the 
oi-dinary tourist, they are not overlooked by thoae 
who travel for information. 

Beautiful drives and walks abound at Halifax. The 
Public Gai^ens on Spring Garden road are very well 
kept and are a pleasant refuge in summer from the 
heat. The Park at Point Pleasant possesses a singn- 
latly attractive site. The old Mai-tello tower is a 
picturesque object, 

Hotels.— The chief is the Halifax hotel in Hollia 
street. Near it is the International hotel. The 
Waverley hotel ia an exceedingly good serai-privato 
" Iiotel but it is not largo. It ia very pleasantly 
aituated. 

Clubs.— The Halifax Club haa a very well appointed 
club-house on Hollis street. 

EXCUBSION8. 

Prom Halifax by railway the traveller may proceed 
in four directions. 1st. To Windsor on the Basin of ] 
Minas, and down the Annapolis river to Yai-mouth on I 
the south-weat ; 2nd. To Ti-uro, and thence to Piotou 
on Northumberland Strait, whence he may cross to 
Prince Edward Island ; 3rd. By the same route as far 
as New Glasgow, whence ho may branch off, on the 
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Eaetem Extension Eoad, to tbe Gut of Canao, en route 
for Cape Ei'eton; or 4th. Pirectly along the main line 
of the Intercolonial through New Bi'unawick to Que- 
tec. On this i-onte he may diverge at Moncton to 
St John. 

TO TABMOrTH VIA WINBSOR. 

The ti'ains of tie Windsor and Annapolis Railway 
leave the Intercolonial Railway Depfit. Thia line 
commences properly at WJndsoi- Junction where the 
traveller will see for a little distance a piece of I 
counti-y, the hnmp of Nova Scotia, which will give I 
an idea of what the world migjht have looked like mer ( 
some gi'eat wash-out in pi-imoi-dial times. After » 
ten miles of such land the countiy improves a little 
and the train passes neai' the Uniacke gold mines. 
At Newport lai'ge quarries of gypsum exist, and 
the annual export hence, mainly to the United States, 
is the chief business of the inhabitants. Al last, 
after an uninteresting di'jve of 45 miles, the traveller 
arrives at 

Windsor, a town of 3,019 inhabitants upon the Avon 
river. This is a beautiful pla<:e, or the contrary, ac- 
cording to the state of the tide ; for here the visitor 
will meet the remarkable tides of the Bay of Fundy. 
He will have, if the tide is out, a thoroughly satisfy- 
ing view of an amazing area of red fei-tilizing slime; \ 
and, if the tide is in, he will see one of the prettiest 
pieces of water In the country. He will I'ealise hei-e 
with Charles Dudley Warner how impoi-tant water is 
in the make-up of a river. 

Still Windsor is a pretty town and the countiy 
around it is fertile. It exports also much fertility to 
other soils in the gypsum which abounds in the 
neirhbourhood. Here was bom, and here died, Jodge 
Haliburton, better known as " Sam Slick the CIock- 
maker," the author of many humorous books. Here 



is situated the first college founded in the Province — 
King's College, with six profesBOrs, founded in 1788, 
under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The profesaoi's must belong to the Anglican Churwi 
but no religious teats are required of the students. 

The counti-y around Windsor was settled very early 
by the French, but aflor the Acadian deportation 
their vacant lands were filled up by a population from 
KassachuBetts and Bhode Island. Immediately around 
Windsor the land was granted to British offfcera and 
fortifications were erected which have crumbled away, 
After leaving Windsor the train crosses the Avon 
I upon a bridge, vei-y coatly on account of the stupend- 
' OU8 tides of the river. For some distance the bank of 
the Avon is followed through a rich country abound- 
ing in gypaum and fi-eestone. Falmouth and Hants- 
port are prosperous villages where shipbuilding is 
carried on to a conaideratile extent. Aiter passing 
Horton the train crosses the Gaspei-eaux river and 



Grand Pre,— This is the classic land of Evangeline^ 
" In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pr^ 
Lay in the fruitful valley- Vast mBadows Btretched to the 

eastward, 
Giving tbe village its name, and pasture to flocltB without 

number. 
Dykes, that tbe bands of tbe farmers had raised with 

labour inc^s-ant, 
Sbut ont the turbulent tides, but at certain seasons the 

flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o'er the 



West and south there were fields of flax, and orchard8,and 

cornfields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain, and away to 

tbe northward 
Blomidon rose." 

The ta-aveller may now verify the accuracy of the 
woi-d-paioting. 
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The object of the Poet's art ia not so much to relate 
the exact trnth aa to tell a touching and beautiful 
story. Mr. longfellow's " Evangeline " ia an illustrai 
tion of Bacon's adage that ' ' the mixtui-e of a lie doth 
always add pleasure." And ho the dealings of the 
British Government with the Aeadiane have been exhi- 
bited to the world as a wanton and utterly unjustifi- 
able outi-age. To those Nova Scotians, of ligliBh 
descent, who have heard at their grandmothers' Knee 
the story of the fii-et settlers at Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, the matter appears in a totally different light, 
as a stern and bitter neceasity of a cmel war, jito 
this question we cannot enter, tempting though it be, 
and we would refer those who may wish to follow it 
up, to a volume published by the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment in 1869. It ia entitled " Selections from the 
Public Documents of the Province of Nova Scotia," 
'i by Thomas B. Aikens. In this excellently edited 
Nt^lume the documents themselves are allowed to tell 
the story. The notes are few and merely explana- 
tory — mostly biogi-aphical. The poem of " Bvange- 
Unfi " 18, however, a very beautiful one, and the des- 
criptions of scenery ai'e tme to nature. The Acadians 
were very deeply attached to the soil of Nova Scotia, 
and many who wei'e expati'iated returned after theii- 
wanderings. Some of them settled in Gasp^, in 
Canada, The settlera who came from France to 
Canada were mostly Norman or Bi-eton ; but the 
Acadians were from the south-west — from Saintonge, 
Eochelle and adjacent places. In 1719 there were 
about 500 families in the province. In 1755 there 
wei'e probably 8000 or 9000 Acadian French, of whom 
not more than 3000 were expati-iated by the British"^ 
Government. At present there are in Nova Scotia' 
41,219, in New Brunswick 56,635, and in Prince 
Bdwai-d Island 10,751 persons of French descent. 
They foi-m a most valuable portion of the population. 
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Cheerful, contented, polite, and laboriooe, they are 
I eveiywhere respected. They do not intermai-j-y wi'h 
I the EngliBh, and, at some placoe such as Ohezzetcook, 
I they had until lately retained the peculiar dress of the 
I peasantry of Old France. A study of some of these 
[' settlements, in the middle of an English community but 
with cni"^ and notary of the old days and with man- 
nei-e, customs and religion so different, is interesting to 
a speculative politician. There is nothing in conser- 
vatism like it on this continent. The Acadians were 
strongly attached to the Boman Catholic Church, aa 
they still are. They came of the same stock which, as 
Huguenots, so obstinately resisted Lhe dragonnades of 
Lonis XIV. But no question of religion caused the 
deportation by the English, for the Acadians enjoyed 
the most absolute freedom of worsliip. It was not in 
Acadia as in Canada. There were no schools nor col- 
leges of any kind, and the people were very ignorant 
^nd entirely in the hands of their political leaders, 
Manyof them were peaceable and harmless, but many 
would not even sell supplies to the English. At Grand 
Pr€ 1900 pei'sons were collected by Colonel Winslow, 
a Massachusetts officer, who was in command. He 
burned the village — houses and barns, church and 
griat mills — and broke down lhe dykes. The troops 
on this service were all Maesachusetts men of hai-d 
Puritan stock. They belonged to a regiment raised 
foi" special service m Amei'ica, The men of the Aca- 
dians wei'e collected separately and ordei'ed to embark. 
This they refused to do without their ffemilies, but 
they were driven on boai-d at the point of the bayonet 
in the sight of the weeping women and children. 
The women and childi-en followed in other transpoi-tB, 
and no care was taken that the families should be re- 
united. Eor ibis there could be no pretext of excuse. 
That was in 1755. Twenty years later and the 
whole family of Winslow were hunted out of Massa- 
chusett-B. Proscribed royalists, they shared the fate oi 
the Acadian loyalists. Their own property was con- 
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dordeetroyed, and they had to make new homes 
upon the rocky ehorea of the St. John. The Winslow 
stock was the older^t and staunchest of the original 
Plymouth Rock settlereient and had filled the highest 
omceB in the Commonweaith. Many of them were 
rewarded by the British Government with grants and 
Bome with pensions, but the poor Acadians, scattered 
homeless and pennilesH thi'ough the English colonies 
among a i-aee of alien tongoe, found no sympathy 
from their heartless monareh oi- his frivolous cour- 
tiers. Every American loyalist had in King George 
III, a pei-sonal, sympathetic friend. If any one in the 
American colonies is at any time heai-d to epeak 
sJightingiy of King George, he will turn out not to be 
cofonial Dom. 

Wolftrille. — After leaving Grand Pr^ the train passes 
through Wolfville, where is situated the University of 
Acadia College, fonnded and supported by the Baptist 
denomination. Then the valley of the Cornwallis 
iiiver is reached through a beautiful countj-y. Prom 
Windsor, up the Cornwallis and down the Annapolis 
valleys, is the gaixlen of Nova Scotia— rich in soil and 
mild in climate. The road now continues in the 
depression between the Sontb and North Mountains, 
referred to elsewhere. At Kentville is a flourishing 
town of 3000 inhabitants, and a succession of pretty 
villages is passed until Bridgetown, on the Annapohs 
Elver, is reached, which is a place of some importance 
as the head of steamboat navigation on the river. If 
the tide is out, the tourist will not see any I'iver. The 
water may be away down the bay, but it will come 
and make the valley look charming in its setting of 
pai-allel, hilly ranges ; and, what is bett«r, will float 
any vesaels which may be sitting up waiting for it. 
One of the oddest sights to a stranger is to see a little i 
steamer sitting up in the mod, blowing off steam and 1 
Vvhistling with haste to get her freight aboard, as if I 
ahe were going straightway overland, while there is ( 



float a cbip. But in flveminutoa 
up it comes, and ahe is off. Paaaing down the left 
bank of the river the tvaio arrives at 

Aimapolis, the ancient and venerable capital of Aca- 
dia — the oldest town [north of Floi-ida] in America, 
and it would be difficult to find one prettier. The 
beauty and security of the situation struck the eye 
of Cbamplain — the cloareat-headed Fi-enchman who 
ever tracf the shoves of the New World. It is the 
quietest, the most restful place which can be ima- 
gined — a very sanatorium for a shattered nervous 
OT^tem — quieter now than even 150 yeai's ago when 
there was a gai-riaon, sometimes Fi-ench and some- 
times English; and when the English were always 
bnming out the Fi-ench, excepting when the Fi'ench 
were entrapping the English and the Micmaca were 
scalping them — quieter even than in the winter of 
1606-07, when the clever, light-hearted Parisian law- 

Ssr, Leecai-bot, and the Baron de Poutrincoui't, and 
^bert, the apothecary, who represented science, and 
Cbamplain, who organised the " ordre de b(m temps," 
and their friends, Catholic and Huguenot, had such an 
excellent time in this A_cadian "Forest of Arden." 
There was no acurvy there, for game was abundant, 
and the lively Fi-enchmon exhausted their culinary 
skill upon it — before the Cavaliers had founded James- 
town or the Puritan Fathers had set up their ecclesi- 
aaticat tyranny, called by a vivid metaphor a " theo- 
cracy," at Salem. Then was "le bon vieux temps" of 
Heniy lY., before the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had eel Fi-enchmen at each othera' throats in 
France. In Acadia, as in Canada, no man was ever 
molested in the name of religion. It was not quite 
upon the site of the town, however, that the first fort 
was built; it was on the opposite side, a little fkrther 
down the Basin. 

The town of Annapolis Eoyal conta'ins 2,833 inhabi- 
tants. It is almost surrounded by water, for it is 
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built on a peninsula projecting into the baaio which 
lies tranquil among the bills protected fi'Om all winds. 
The watei- ie deep and the shores bold. The North 
Mountain range protects it from the fog and wind of 
the Bay of Fundy, and the opposing range protects it 
on the east. The fortiiicatlons still remain, picturesque 
and ruinous. Far up the valley are seen the dyked 
meadow-lands of the Acadiana, and down, towaixis the 
Bonth, the high lands round Digby ai'6 hazy in the 
distance. 

The railway ends at Annapolis. It is to be contin- 
ued round the Basin, 20 miles, to meet the Western i 
Counties Railway at Digby, but meantime the travel- 
ler must take the steamer which makes a daily trip to 
that town. From Annapolis there is a regular steamer j 
leaving for St. John, New Brunswick, upon alternate 
days (distance 45 miles). It is a vei-y pleasant route, 
A weekly steamer leaves also for Boston. The short 
trip down the Basin is enjoyable. 

Digby.— A town of l,B^9 inhabitants, occupying a 
picturesque site opposite Digby Gut, which is the 
name of the naiTow opening in the precipitous trap 
cliffs thi-ough which the tides rush in and out from 
the Bay of Fundy. It is a favoui-ite summer resort, 
being free fi-om fog and sheltered by the bills. This 
town has given its name to the celebrated Digby 
hen-ings. 

The Western Conntiea Railway to Yarmouth runs I 
along the coast of St. Mary'e Bay thi-ougb the town- | 
ship of Clare. This township is settled by Acadiana 
who returned after their exile, and, finding their old 
locations on the Basin of Mioas occupied, took up land 
here. It is a most chai-acterisUc community. Long- i 
fellow's description, in " Evangeline," will apply to 
them to-day as fully as it does to the Acadiane of 120 
years ago. This unchangeable conservatism is a phe- 
nomenon in the western world. After a run of 67 
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miles the train ai-rives at Yai-moiith — the jumping-off 
place of Nova Scotia, The interioi' of the country is 
a hunting and fishing region — wild and studded with 
lakes. It is broken and unfit for facming. 

; Tarmoath is a city of 6,200 inhabitants — the most 
maritime town perhaps in the world; for it is doubt- 
ftii whether a single person can be found there who is 
not, directly or indirectly, interested in a vessel. The 
inatinct for maritime ent«rprise here amounts to genius, 
for, though the hai-bour is poor, the soil i-ocky and 
sterile, and thei-e is no back counti-y to depend upon, 
the peo^e are rich and thriving by their foreign com- 
merce. The tonnage owned in this email place amounts 
to 118,922 tons. There are 3,469 persons who are 
ownere of shipping. Retired sea captains find here a 
paradise, for the praximity of the Gulf stream makes 
the weather vei-y changeable, and speculation upoc 
that subject is always in order. 

FEOM HALIPAS TO PICTOD 

Travellers take the Intercolonial Railway, and at 
Trui-o the Pictou branch diverges from the main line. 
If all pai'ta of Nova Scotia were as charming as the 
North West Arm or the Annapolis valley the eflfect 
would be too monotonous, and so, in going to Pictou, 
the SBsthetic sense is allowed a short period of repose. 
There is nothing specially to remark upon until the 
train aiTives at 

Stellaxton, forty miles from Truro, The Albion coal 
mines are I'eached at this station. The population of 
the place ia 1,881, all connected in someway with the 
mines. Two miles further on ia 

Mew Glasgow. Population 2,595 — engaged in mann- 
factui'ing and shipbuilding. A Siemens' fui-nace, be- 
longing to the Nova Scotia Steel Company, ia at 



work here making steel plates. There are also rolling 
mills and glass-works. The Nova Scotia Railway 
(formerly the Halifax and Cape Breton Railway) 
branches oft' here for Antigonish and the Gut of 
Canso. The train now continues along the East river 
(8 miles) until Pictou Landing is reached, from 
whence by fen-y the traveller crassea to the opposite 
side of the harboiu' to the town of 

Ficton. Population 3,403, is situated upon an inlet of 
Northumberland Strait into which three rivers— the 
Eaat, the Middle, and the West rivers fall. It has by 
far the best harbour on the northeni shore of Nova 
Scotia, sheltered and commodious — from five to nine 
fethoms deep and with 20 feet of water over the bar 
at low tide. Unlike the harboui's of Halifax and St. 
John it freezes over in the winter. The coast is low, 
bat the scenery up the valleys of the i-ivera ispretty, 
and the bathing on the beaches is good. There is 
much good farming land in the vicinity but, aa the 
meadow lands on the opposite coaat of the Province, 
were more inviting, the French never made any 
settlement here. It was first settled in 1767 by six 
families from Philadelphia, but the immigration which 
stamped a peculiar character on this part of the Prov- 
ince was the band of Highland Scotch which arrived 
in 1773. They landed in full highland array in kiltH 
and with bagpipes in full blast. Never had the like 
been heard in Acadia. The Micmacs, who had pre- 
viously been hanging I'ound for scalps, fled, terror- 
struck at the sound, and from thenceforth gave no 
trouble to the settlers in those parts. The " medicine " 
of the bag-pipe subdued them. The immigration 
continued from Scotland and the great minority of 
the people are Scotch and Presbyterian. This ener- 
getic stock has made Pictou coun^ one of the moat 
productive farming counties in Nova Scotia. The 
town has made great pi-ogrcBS in manufacturing, and 
does a coasting trade by vessels built and owned 
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there. Education is very carefally looked after, and 
with academy and schools and museum, and library 
and newspapei-s, the people of Pictou ai'e admirably 
pi-ovided with educational facilities. 

Steamera leave Pictou regularly for Chariot tetown, 
P.E.I., for Port Hood in Cape Breton, and for the 
Magdalen Islands. The Gulf Port line of steamers to 
Quebec leave from here, touching at all the principal 
poi'ts in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Pictou is, how- 
ever, chiefly remai-kable as the outlet of one of the 
most important coal fields of Nova Scotia. 

Ficton Coal Mines.— These mines first began to be 
worked in the year 1807. As explained elsewhere, in 
1825 all the mines in the Province passed into the 
hands of the General Mining Association of London, 
which commenced in 1827 to raise coal on a largo 
scale and with scientific appliances. This monopoly 
continued until 1856, when the Company abandoned 
all their claims and wei'e allowed to select four square 
miles where they pleased. They chose the locality 
knowQ as the Albion Mines at Stellarton, and event- 
ually sold out to a new company called the Halifax 
Company. 

The area of the coal field at Pictou is 35 miles, but 
the beds are so thick and so accessible that their 
impoitance is out of proportion to the area. At the 
Albion Mines there is a section of 2,450 feet of coal 
measui-es holding 100 feet of coal. The thickness of 
the seams of the lower gi-oup are as follows in order 
of depth :— 34 ft. 7 in., 22 h. 11 in., 5 ft. 7 in., 3 ft. 
6 in., 3 ft. 3 in., 12 ft., 5 ft., 11 ft., 10 ft. There are 
sixteen seams known but these are the chief. It is 
the main seam of 34 feet which is generallv worked. 
In the neighboui-hood are also the extensive mines 
worked by the Intercolonial, Acadian and Vale Com- 
panies. The total sales of coals last year from the 
Pictou mines were 461,809 tons, of which 
tons wei-e consumed in the Dominion. 
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THE GOT OF CANBO. 

Tbia is the usnal route to Cape Bi-eton. Ati-ain 
leaves New Glasgow on the ai-iival of the train fi-om 
Halifax. The countiy is uninteresting, and has been 
only recently cleared. At Merigomish are mines of 
coal and iron. Forty-one nailes n-om New Glasgow is 

AntLgoniEh, a thriving town of 3,500 inhabitants, 
nearly all Highland Scotch in nationality and Eoman 
Catholic in religion. Here the tourist may enjoy the 
novelty of heaiing aermona in Gaelic from the cathe- 
di"al pulpit. Many of the older people speak no other 
language. Tall, strong people toey are, and their vil- 
lage is one of the pi'ettiest, in Eastern Nova Scotia. 
The streets are clean and planted with shade-tj'eeB. 
The honses are tidy and bright. This town is a 
bishop's see, and all the aaiuta who have it under 
charge are good old Scotch saints, without any Saxon 
mixture — St. Ninian, St. Coiumba and St. ifargaret, 
Queen of Scotland. The large college is named after 
St. Francis Xavier, perhaps because the older saiate 
were not so strong in scholarship as in the more ns&- 
fill arte of clearing up land and reducing a wilderness 
to order and civilization. The counti-y around is an 
uofkiling resort for hunting and fishing. The high 
land of Antigoniah Mountain gives it variety. The 
harbour is shallow and at a distance from the village. 
Cattle, hotter and gypsum are e."cported from this 
place. The road continues on through a thinly settled 
country to , t, 

Traoadie, an Acadian French village, situated in a 
fertile district. There is a monastery of fifty Trappist 
moults here, who are expei't farmers. At 39 miles 
from Antigonish is 

HnlgTBTe Wharf, on the Gut of Canso. Here is the 
ferry to the Island of Cape Breton. 
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HALIFAX TO QUEBEC BY THS INTERCOLONIAL EAILWAT. 

For nine miles after leaving Halifax; the railway 
/ akirta the shores of Bedfoixl Basin. Completely land- 
f locked and hidden from any but the moat careful 
' search it was, in old times, a noted haunt of bucca- 
neers ; and, to this day, it would not surprise any resi- 
dent on its ahorea if Capt. Kidd'shidden treasure were 
dug up. Th's ti-easure ia in several other harboui-s 
also on the coaat. It ia one of the myths cherished by 
this otherwise practical people. At Bedford the road 
turas inward to 

Windsor Junction.— Hero diverges the Windsor and 
Anuapolirf Eailway. At 

Bhnbenacadie, the river of that name Is reached. In 
the eai'ly days of Halifax a canal waa prajected to 
connect this river, which falls into the Basin of Minaa, 
with the Atlantic at Halifax. A very feasible scheme, 
if the cost had been provided for, because of the many 
intfirvening lakes ; but it fell through. To the east is 
a broken country frequented by moose-huntera and 
anglere, The road continues through a good farming 
country, althc»ugh from the cai's it may seem rough, 
until it reaches 

Qiuro.— Here the branch for Pictou diverges. This 
was an old Acadian settlement, and the dyltes in the 
meadows date from the Pj-ench times. It ia the centre 
of aricb diati-ict, and possesses the attraction of being 
an educational centre as well, for the Provincial, 
Normal and Model schools are here. There are also 
many manufactures carried on, and these, added to 
the esceeduig beauty of the site, make Trm-o the most 
important place after Halifax in the province. The 
town has a population of 3,463. It is aituated at the 
head of Cobequid ^^', a part of the Basin of Hinas. 
It ia 62 miles from Halifax. 
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After leaving Truro the train begins the ascent of 
the Cobequid MountainB, following up the valley of 
the Folly River, which it crosBea on aviaduct 600 feet 
long and 82 feet above the river, until the Bummit is 
reached at Folly Lake, 607 feet above the sea. At 

Londonderry ia a railway to the Acadia Iron Mines, 
where are situated the works of the Canada Steel 
Company, who have blast furnaces at work and who 
manufacture pig-iron, bar-iron, sheet-iron and nail- 
plates; also I'ailway axlea and w^heele. There are 
several varieties of ore found, but that worked ia 
chiefly limonite. From this point to 

FoUyLake, orFolleigh(if there is time toepel! it bo), 
are the heavieat grades of the lino. Long Bnow-aheda 
testify to the severe winter storms upon the moun- 
tains. The rock cuttings and the curves are numer- 
ous, but many glimpses of picturesque sceneiy may be 
had fi-om the train. The Cobeq^uld Mountains are 100 
miles long and 10 miles wide. They rise to a height 
of 1,100 ieet. The train now descends the northern 
slope. At 

Bpringhill Junction blanches off the road of the Cmn- 
bertand Coal and Eailway Company to PaiTHboro', on 
the Basin of Minas. The mines are distant about 
five miles from the Intercolonial Railway. Three 
aepai-uto seams ai-e being worked, and the present out^ 
put is 1,200 tons a day. In the year 1883 the total 
output was 200,000 tons. The operations of the com- 
pany have of late been largely extended. The three 
seama now being worked are of 13 feet, 1 1 feet and 1 1 
feet respectively. In a width of 1,018 feet there are 
eight seams and an aggi'egale thickness of 62 feet of 
good workable coal, The analysis of the 13-foot seam 
ia as follows :— Carbon, 78.51 ; hydrogen, 5-19 ; oxygen 
and nitrogen, 5.98 ; snlphm-, M2 j ash, 5-20. The coal 
nsed on the Intercolonial Railway is from this r~' — 
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The owners ai'e enlarging the woi'ka so as to attain 
an ontpnt of 2,000 tons a day. The area of the 
Cumberland coal field is 300 nquaro miles. 

Prom, this point an escm*sion can be maile to visit 
the celebrated Jogging Beution of the carboniferous 
Beriea of rocks. The railw^ay runs from Sprioghill 
Station to Parrsbom', on the Basin of Minas. There a 
pai-ty could easily arrange for a steamer to go along 
the coast, and the Intercolonial Railway could be 
reached again at AmberHt without turning back upon 
the route to Quebec. 

The Booth Jo^ins.— Sir Charles Lyell says the finest 
example in the world of a succession of JTossil forests 
of the Carboniferous period laid open to view on a 
natural section, is that seen on the lofty cliffs called 
the South Joggins, bordering the Cbiegnecto channel. 
Sir Charles visited tbem twice. They are abundantly 
illustrated in all his works and in Dr. Dawson's Aca- 
dian Geology. There is a continuous exposed section 
ten miles in length. Sir Charles counted nineteen 
seams of coal and he saw seventeen trees in an upright 
position, chiefly Sigillarife, occurring at ten distinct 
levels, one above the other. The usual height of the 
trees was six to eight feet, but one ti'unk was twenty- 
five feet high. The action of the tides exposes new 
fossil trees from year to year and a continuous interest 
thus attaches to the locality. The whole ground is 
classic to geological science; and it would be as 
unpai'donable in a geologist to omit a visit to the 
South Joggins as for an Egyptologist to go to Cairo 
without seeing the Pyramids. 

Farrsboro', the terminus of the branch road, is a 
beautiful place. The scenery is most diversified. In 
the real- is the bold mountain country and to the south 
east is the Basin of MinaSj bordered with beautiful 
meadows, and set in a distant circle of hills. Opposite 
is the bold clifl' of Cape Blomidon, the northern end of 
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the barrier of trap rock which skirts the WGetem shore 
of Nova Scotia — columnar trap resting on new red 
sandstone, itself worth a visit. The bold pointa of 
Cape Split and Cape d'Or ai-e also visible — all con- 
tribnting to form in one locality a total of geological 
attractione unequalled in the world. 

Returning to the Intei-coloaial route ; after leaving 
Springhill the train passes one station and aiTives at 

Jlacean.— From this point stages run to the Chieg- 
necto coal mines and to the South Joggina. Travel- 
lers who wish to visit these places may reach them 
conveoieDtly fivDm this point. This ia the usual point 
of stoppage for that purpose when a party is not made 
made up. Eight mites lurther is 

Amherst — A flourishing town of 4,457 inhabitants, 
depending upon a rich fanning country for its trade. 
The tourist who is fond of colonial history stops here 
to visit the ruins of Foi-t Camberland and trace out 
the localities of many deeds of daring in the old daya 
of struggle in the French and Indian wai-s. 

Five miles after leaving Amherst the train crosses 
the little river Missignaah, the boundary between 
Nova Scotia and New Branswick — a little stream very 
important in old colonial history and about which the 
French and English wi'angled for thirty years. At 
the treaty of Utrecht, France ceded to England "that 
all Nova Scotia or Acadia comprehended within its 
ancient boundai'ies." The English expected and 
claimed L'Acadie as known in the Pi'ench maps and 
books ; but the French insisted that the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia ulone was meant, and claimed this little 
river as the bound ajy of Canada. CommissionerB had 
been appointed, under the treaty, to settle these 
boundary questions ; but they did nothing but pro- 
duce documents and wi'ite memoirs, and, at last, in 
1750, M. de la Jonqnit^re, Ihe new Governor of Cana- 
da, sent down the Chevalier de la Corne with a 
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detachment who ai-rived in time to prevent fi-om 
landing Major Lawrence, who had been sent with a 
detachment to occupy the head of the Bay. La Come 
informed Lawrence that the Missiguash was the 
boundary, and, as war had not been declared, Law- 
rence landed south of the rirer and subsequently Fort 
Lawrence was built by him at the village of Beau- 
baaein. The Abb^ Laloutre, who was the evil genius 
of the Acadians, set Sre to the church as the English 
entered the village. He had come down on hia errand 
of mischief to lead the Acadians to their ruin, and he 
took this meaeure to forae them to abandon their lands 
on the English side. La Corne ei-ected Fort Beau- 
e^jour on his side and from that point aa a centi-e, 
regardless of the reproaches of the Biahoj) of Quebec, 
the insubordinate and unscrupulous Laloutre car- 
ried on his political plots until he brought upon the 
Acadians their cruel fate. The ruins of these forts 
still exist. Fort Beaus^jour was an important work, 
bnilt for a gai-rison of 800 men and armed with 30 

funs. The French had a continuous chain of forts 
om hers to the St. John river. The English main- 
tained a garrison of 600 men at Fort Lawrence until 
1755, when they captured Fort Beaua^jour. A few 
miles further on, the railway crosses a wide extent of 
rich mai-sh-land which, fertilized by the muddy tides 
of the Bay, produces enormous crops of hay, The first 
important station in New Brunswick is 

Sackville-— This is a town of 4,882 inhabitants. Mount 
Alison College, a Wesleyan institution, with 200 stu- 
dents, is one of the most important educational estab- 
lishments in the Province. Near here will be the 
outlet of the Bay Verte Canal, projected only as yet, 
to anite the Bay of P'undy wiih the G^ulf of St. Law- 
rence. When it is remembered that Ihe tides in the 
Gulf are ordinary ocean tides while those of the Bay 
rise sixty feet, the difficulty of the undertaking will 
suggest itself. A railway to Cape Tormentine, to con- 
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nect with a short feny across Northumberland Straita, 
is Dearly coDipleled. The next station is Dorchester, 
an important town. Then follows 

Memramcook— containing the large Roman Catholic 
College of St. Joseph, with 100 students, among a 
floui-ishing population of over 1,000 Acadian French. 
The nest station is 

Painsee Junction.— From here the toui-ist may go tO' 
Sf. John, to Quebec, or to Shediac. At Shediac the 
Gulf Port,t steamers call, connecting with Pictou, N. 
S., with Miramicbi and the Bay Chaleur ports, and 
with Quebec. There is also a daily steamer to Prince 
Edward Island, The next station is 

Moneton.— Thia is the centre of the Intercolonial 
Railway system. It contains 5,032 inhabitantB. A 
sugar refinery and a cotton mill with other factories 
are located here. These and the machine-shops of the 
railway are the life of the town. This is the place to- 
witness the great tidal wave of the Bay of Fundy. At 
low tide nothing can be lees interesting than the wide 
expanse of slippeiy red mud with a little stream 
trickling down, far off in the middle, which marks 
the bed of the Petitcodiac river. The tide comes in 
with a "bore," six feet high, and speedily rises to- 
a height of seventy feet. Then, when the water comes^ 
and the vessels which were lying over on their sides 
are straightened up and the banks are full, the river is 
a pretty sight enough ; although one is always afi-aid 
that the water will suddenly run away again. 

The tides of the Bay of Fundy are very remarkable. 
The tidal wave sweeping along the American coaatto 
the north-eaat is caught in the broad funnel-shaped 
entrance to the Bay and compressed. As the opposite 
coasts draw together it increases in height ana speed 
all the way ap to the remotest points of Chignecto 
and Cobequid Bays. It attains a speed of six miles an 
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honr and a height of seventy feet. Into the nai-rawH 
of the eatuaricB it rushes with a "bore" or foaming 
wave sweeping along with it a flood turbid with red 
mad. 

From Monctno the road passes through a vei-y unin- 
teresting country until the Mi rami chi is reached. The 
coast is low and although large streams are crossed 
the raad has been taken well inland to avoid bi'idging 
them at their estuaries. The Richibucto is an import- 
ant river with a flourishing to^vn at its mouth. The 
settlements are all upon the shore, and, although the 
land is goodj the country fi*om the train seems unin- 
viting. Land requires to be more than good to tempt 
a New Brunswicker away from the charms of ships 
and saw-logs. They ai-e a maritime people and love 
the water, of the sea flrst, and, failing that, of the 
rivers. At Chatham Junction there ia a branch road 
to Chatham, but the main line goes to Newcastle, 
where it crosses the 

MiTaminhi River, for there ia no town or place called 
by this euphonious name. Miramichi ia a generic 
name for the settlements upon the river. The i-oad 
oroaees the river above the forks. The length of each 
bridge is 1,200 feet. After crossing the north-west 
branch, the road turns off the main Tine by a siding 
into Newcastle. The two chief towns on the river are 
Newcastle and Chatham, between which a veiy active 
rivaliy exists. Newcastle is a town of 4,209 inhabi- 
tants, it is at the head of deep water navigation. 
Chatham is the older settlem-cnt, it is on the opposite 
{south) side of the river six miles lower down. It has 
a population of 5,673. The business carried on ia the 
same at all the towns of this coast, Lumbering, ship- 
building and fishing. Canning lobsters and salmon is 
an important indastiy. 

The Miramichi River is 235 miles long. It falls into 
a wide bay — a veiy favoui-ite flahing ground. The 
low coast extends out in spite of sandy soil, densely 
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wooded. It was at Mii-amichi Bay that Jact^aea 
Cartior first landed on Canadian soil, and the locality 
was a favourite one in early French times, In 
1642 Baequee wei'e settled on the rivei-, but they quar- 
relled with the Indiana and were succeeded by French. 
An extensive concession was granted there to Nicho- 
las Denys, Governor of Acadia, and he had hia chief 
poflt on the Miramichi, with foi'ts at Miseou and on 
the Gut of Canseau. The first establishment at 
Miseou was made in 1610. 

This region became celebrated by the immense fire 
which raged ovef it in 1825. Newcastle was desti-oyed 
and a lai-ge number of the inhabitants ruined. Above 
200 persons were supposed to have perished in the 
flames. Such a fire waia never known before nor since. 
Over 8,000 square miles of forest were destroyed and 
Jl, 000,000 worth of property. The Are swept rapidly 
on, cracking and i"oaring along a blazing line of one 
hundred miles front. Many ran to Uie river and 
plunged to the neck in the water. OtheiB sought 
I'efuge on rafts and logs. The roaring of the flames 
—the screams of the perishing — the cries of the ani- 
mals^the volumes of smoke and sparks contributed 
to make up a scene of horror which no eye-witness 
could ever forget. The lumber fram this region was 
exceedingly good. Maate and spars for the Royal , 
Navy were exported thence iji large numbers. 

Chatttam is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
a lai'ge pile of ecclesiastical buildings form a leading 
feature of the town. 

The Miramichi is the gateway to the aportaman's 

Saradise — the forest wilderness of New Brunswick, 
rom the fi-inge of settlement on the coast to the St. 
John River extends an immense unsettled territory 
permeated with streams and lakes, and everywhere, 
W short portages, accessible to light birch canoes. 
tieaver, moose, cariboo, lynx, sablo, mink and bears 
inhabit this primitive wilderness, and the streams are 



full of fish and abound with salmon in their soaaon. 
The land in the valleys, wheri cleared, ia exceedingly 
good farming land. 
After passing thi-ee stations the train arrives at 

Bathnnt, a flourishing town of 4,806 inhabitants, 
fonnerly called Nepiaiguit, a name still borne by one 
of the four Bti-eama which fall into the basin. This 
place was first settled by a Basqne named Enanlt, who 
marj'ied an Indian woman, but, after clearing the land 
and raising cattle and starting a fishing and lumber- 
ing establishment, he was impolitic enongh to have a 
miannderstanding with the lafly's brother, who toma 
hawked him incontinently. There is a good business 
done at Bathnrst, and the farmers around it are pros- 
perous. The great falls of the Nepiaeguit, 105 feet 
high, are distant 25 miles. This is a good place for 
boating, for bathing and for fishing. Altogether the 
most desirable spot for summer aport along the coast, 

Hiscoa Island, the extreme north part of the province, 
was much dreaded in the adventurous old days before 
science exploded all the nrionsters, because of a female 
demon who resided there, up to whose waist the mast 
of a ship would scarcely i-oach, and who would pocket 
a stray Indian or Frenchman for an occasional meal ; 
besides rendering the place unpleasant with terrific 
roaring. Is it not bo written in the hooka of the eai'ly 
voyagere ? 

But a demon worse than the Scylla of Miacoo lurks 
not far fi-om here on the desolate sandy shore of Trar 
oadie — a demon who baflles the power of n' 
centniy science — 



the demon of leprosy — the true leprosy of the white 
shining spot imd decaying limbs. Its origin is 
obscure, but it would seem to have originated about 
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1758 when a Fi-ench veaael, which had been in the 
X^vant trade, was etranded near the Miramichi. The 
Bailors were hoapitahly treated by the poor fiehormen, 
and ehortly after this dreadful plague appeared. 
Many died, and the people fled to other places along 
the coast. In proceaa of time the disease appeared at 
Caraquet, Ti-acadie and elsewhere, until, in 1817, the 
death of Mai'ie Landry drew the attention of the 
government to the subject. But it was not until 1844 
Siat a law was enacted under which all the nnforta- 
nate lepers wei-e collected at one place, Sheldrake 
Island, at the mouth of the Miramichi. Fi-ora thence 
the eetablishment was moved to Traeadie. Everyone 
found touched with this fell disease was sent there. 
Forcibly separated from house and home, from parent, 
wife, or child, what horrible anguish must have torn 
many a heart on joining that loathsome band of 
human beings in the lazaretto 1 And for many years 
they were uncared for — objects of terror to their 
fellow creatures — sopai-ated and accursed. At last, in 
1858, application was made to the nuna of the Hotel- 
Dieu of Montreal. True apiritual daughters of Jeanne 
Mance, these devoted women feared nothing and 
shrank from nothing. They took charge of these 
poor desolate souls, they brought order and cleanli- 
ness into the lazai-etto, they sepai'ated the sexes, they 
washed the bandages, they di-essed the dropping limbs, 
and kindly and patiently, without a ahudder of disgust, 
they still laboui' to solace these weary soula with the 
consolations of religion as well as by the kind offices 
of the hospital. The lazaretto ia under the care of a 
Buperioi'ess and eight nuns. A visitor in 1873 counted 
23 patients, and it is beyond doubt that the disease is 
disappearing. All the inmatea ai'e French, and no 
donbt the practice of continually mai-rying "in and 
in," necessary in such small and separated commu- 
nities, would intensify any disease which happened 
to take I'oot among them. 
At Bathiu'Bt the traveller comes out upon the Bale 
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deB Chaleui'8, so called by Jacques Cartier on account 
of the excessive heat he experienced there. The road 
now runa along the bay, which ia 100 miles long, with 
a bi-eadth of 20 to 30 miles. 

Leaving Bathm-st, the train crosses severai large 
streams and passes tive stations until it reaches 

Balhonsie, a beautiful town of 2,353 inhabitants, 
situated on a commanding point overlooking the 
' estuary of the Eestigouche Kiver. The haibour is 
excellent. It was in uiis eatuai'y that Admiral Byron, 
in 1760, destroyed the French squadron which came 
out too late to relieve Quebec. The next station is 



Cainpbellton, on the Restigouche Biver. Here the 
traveller will take leave of New Brunswick, for that 
river is the boundary of the Province of Quebec, It 
is the head of navigation on the Bay Chaleui-, and 
here the steamers call from Quebec, GaapS and the 
Bay Chaleui' ports. It is very central for shooting 
excursions, is near many important salmon rivers, 
and is pleasant for driving or boating, or sailing or 
bathing. In shoi't, it ia a delightful summer resort, 
in proximity to much boautiiul scenery. 

Leaving Campbellton the train follows np the Res- 
tigouche until opposite the mouth of the Metapedia, 
when it ci-osses to follow the valley of the latter in its 
course thi'ough the mountains. The Reatigouche is a 
noble stream, broad and deep — famoaa for salmon ; 
draining an area of 6,000 squai'e miles, with bold 
shores, and navigable for 130 miles fui-ther. It is 
ci-oseed by a skew bridge over 1,000 feet long. The 
scenery at the junction of the river is voi-y pretty. 
After crossing the bridge the train arrives at 

lletapediaBtatioii.— Thia is headquarters for salmon. 
Here ia " Fraser's." What aalmon-flsher has not heard 
of it? And there are pools belonging to that great 
institution where guesUi, who cannot affoi-d to lease a^ 
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whole river, may try their luck. The road follows up 
tha valley of the Hetapedia to the summit of the 
divide of the St. Lawrence. Several streams fall into 
the Metapedia, notably the Assam etquaghan and the 
Causapacal, and, aa Fluellen would say, " there ai-e aal- 
mens m all " — for waa it not at the mouth of the latt«r 
enphoniously named liver where H.E.H. the Princesa 
lionise caught the 40-lb. salmon ? No doubt the dinner 
earned that day by the quick eye and steady hand of 
the Hoyal lady surpassed the sumptuous feasts of 
Kensington Palace, for camping oat in the clear 
mountain air, and exei-cise, and pretty sceneiy give a 
sauce not to be had from Crosse & Biackwell. Here 
also abideth the moBouito, no respecter of pei-sons, a 
creature whose providential function it is to dwell at 
euch places and become the one sole cause why the 

-better-disposed Americans do not take to the woods 
permanently. The raisim iTetre of this mean sneak of 
a fly is to drive mankind into the thoi-ny paths of 
civilization. The winding river, with its hundreds of 
rapida and falls ; the beauty of the placid lake, which 
is its source near the summit ; the abundance of fish ; 
and the wldness of the scenery make this region a 
very pai'adise even if it be not quite cleared up. After 
leaving the banks of Luke Metapedia the road still 

^ses until Lake Malfait ia reached, which is at the 
summit, 750 feet above the St. Lawrence. Then the 
traveller will begin to see spread out before him the 
aea-hke expanses of the River St. Lawrence, his eare 
will thenceforth be greeted with the sound of the 
French tongue, and the names of the stations will com- 
memorate so many Saints that the Ada Sanrtorum of 
the Bollandists in 54 volumes folio, with the continua- 
tion to date, would be required to enlighten an in- 
quisitive stranger as to tlieii' mei'its. 

The remaining stations of (he road, until Quebec is 
reached, will be noticed in another place in the des- 
oription of the Lower St. Lawrence. 



Pi-incijial Dawson has prepared the following geo- 
logical itineraiy of the whole route. 



At Halifax the genlogiBi laods on the quartzites and 
slates of the Coast senes orGoId eeriesof Nova Scotia, 
believed to be of Lower Cambrian age. In the vici- 
nity of Halifax it contains auriferous quai-tz mines, 
which are situated at Montagu and Waverley. At 
North West Arm and other places may be seen gra- 
nite, which traverses these beds as thick dykes or 
intrusive masses, and pi-odnces contact metamorphism. 
At "Waverley Mine, the obacui-e fossils named Astrope- 
lithon may be found in the quartaite. 

At Windsor Junction, the branch to that place di- 
vergee (about forty milcH). Windsor has excellent 
exposures of the fossiliferous Lower CarboniferouB 
limestones, and of the great beds of gypsum, chtuv 
acteristic of that formation in Nova Scotia. 

Beyond Gay's River, tbe railway enters into the 
carbonifei-oas countiy, and in some places quarries in 
the Lower Carboniferous limestone may be seen near 
the road. 

At and bwonu Ti'ui-o tie railway traverses apor- 
tion of the Ti-iassic I'cd sandstone of Cobequid Bay. 
The sandstone may be seen in the cuttings, and the 
red colour of the soil is characteristic. 

In approaching the Cobequid Hills, a more broken 
countiy and bods of grey sandstone and conglomerate 
indicate the Carboniferous beds, which here ]-eappear 
from under the red sandstone. 

At Londonderry Station the roBd enters on a belt 
of highly inclined slates of oiive-gi-ey and dark col- 
ours, which, at a little distance west of the line of 
railway, contain the large and productive veins of iron 
ore worked by the Steel Company of Canada. ThiB 
vein 01 aggiegation of veins is primarily of car- 



bonate of ii-on and ankerite, with some specular iron, 
but has been changed ia maay places to a gi-eat depth 
into Umonite, which is the ore principally worked. 

Beyond this place the slates are seen to be pierced 
by great intrusive masaea of red ayeoite and by dykea 
of aiorite and diabase. At Wentworth Station these 
rocka ai-e overlaid by dark-coloured shaly beds, holding 
foeails of the age of the Clinton or older part of the 
Upper Silurian. The grey slates holding the iron ore 
ai'e obvioualy of gi'eater age than this, but how much 
greater is uncertain. For reasona stated in "Acadian 
Geology," they are regai-ded by Dr. DawBon as Lower 
Silurian. 

Classing the Cobequid Hilia, conglomerates are aeen 
belonging to the southern edge of the Cumberland 
coal-field, on which the road now entei-s. At Spring- 
hill Station is a branch road leading to the mines of 
that narae, the moat important coal mines on the line 
of this railway. 

At Macean Station conveyancea may be bad to the 
celebrated South Joggina section, on the shore of 
Chiegnecto Bay, about 12 miles distant. To see this 
satiafiictovily, the geologist should lodge at the Joggius 
Mines and spend two or thi'ce days on the shore. 
Details of the section will be found in "Acadian 
Geology." 

Prom Macean Station to Moncton the railway passes 
over carboniferous rocks, mostly of the lower members 
of that aeries. Wear Dorchester there are good aec- 
tiooa of the Millstone Grit formation, and at the Albert 
Mines, Hillsboro', the remai'kabie bituminous shales of 
the Lower Carboniferoua, holding albertite and i-emains 
of fishes. This part of the railway alao pasaes over 
some fine examples of the alluvial deposits of the Bay 
of Fundy, more especially thegreat marshes of Amherst 
and Sackville. 

At Moncton, the railways from St. John on the one 
hand and Shediac on ttie other join the main line. By 
the first the traveller may visit the Huronian, Cam- 
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brian and Devonian i-oeka of St. John, and by the 
aeeond and Bt«amersfrom Poiote du Ch6ne, mayreacb 
the Permian and Triassic i-ocke of Prince Edward 
Island. 

From Moil c ton to near Bathm'st the railway passes 
over the low Cai-bonifcroua plain of Northern New 
Brunswick, showing scai'cejy anything of the under- 
lying rocks. 

Beyond Bathui-at is the vaiied and interesting 
country of the Baie des Chalenrs and the Eeatigoucha 
and Metapedia Eivers, of which it ie possible only to 
note some of the more intei'eating features. 

By stopping over at Dalhouaie or Caniphetlton, or 
at the one place and proceeding to the other, the fol- 
lowing localities may be visited : — -At Cape Bon Ami, 
near Dalhousie, ia a fine section of Upper Silurian 
Bhale and limestone, abounding in fossils, and alter- 
nating with very thick beds of dai-k-colonred dolerite. 
Apparently resting on these ai-e beds of red porphyry 
and breccia, fbrming the base of the Brian or Devonian 
beds. On these, a little west of Campbellton, rest 
agglomerate and shale, rich in remains of fiuhcB 
(^ephalaspis, Coccosteus, etc.,) and ti-avereed by dykes 
of trap. Immediately above these are conglomerates 
and dark, hard shales, the latter fall of remains of 
Psilophyton and Artkrosiigma, — and at a sandstone 
q^uany on the opposite side of the Eeatigouche are 
Bimilai' plants and gi-eat siticified trunks of Prototaxites. 
All these beds are Xiower Erian, 

At Scaumenac Bay, opposite Dalhousie, are muni- 
ficent cliffs of red conglomerate of the Lower Car- 
boniferous, and, appearing from under these, are grey 
sandetones and shales of Upper Brian age. They 
contain many fossil fishes, especially of the genus 
PienchtJiya, and also fossil fenis of the genera Archce- 
optens and Cychpteris and of species characteristic 
eleewhei-e of the Upper Brian. 

Beyond Campbellton and on the Metapedia River, 
the rocks exposed aj-e principally slates or shales 
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with marked slaty structure, and of "Upper Silarian 
age. Fine expOBures of theao ai-e seen in the cuttings 
on the Metapedia. Fo^iis occur in calcareous bands 
oaeociated ■with these elates. 

Passing Lake Metapedia, at the head of the river of 
that name, the railway cuts through some limestODe, 
probably of Hudson Eiver age, and then passes into 
Lower Silurian, and probably m part Cambrian, shales, 
sandstoneB and conglomerates, of which the gi'eater 
part are referred to the Quebec gi-oup. Crossing over 
these, the railway passes at a high level from the val- 
ley of the Metapedia to the River St. Lawrence, here * 
30 miles wide, and which breaks upon the view sud- 
denly after leaving the Metis Station, the cuttings 
neai' which are in alates^ of the Quebec group. From 
this point the railway" follows the strike o£ the 
Quebec group all the way to Levis, opposite Quebec. 

On this line the conglomerates near Bic are espe- 
cially worthy of notice, and are well seen in the cut- 
tings. At Levis there are cuttings for a new connecl 
ing line of road near the village of Levis, and about a 
mOe from the railway station, which expose some of 
the beds holding OraptoUtes. The cita/^lel of Quebec 
affords a fine esposui-e of the Quebec group i-ocks, 
though without fossils, and a ti'aveller who can stay 
over will find instructive sections at the Island of 
Orleans. 

The Falls of Montmorenci, near Quebec, are of great 
beauty, and show in the gorges Utica shale I'esting on 
Laurentian gneiss, which at the Natm'al Steps above 
the falls is overlaid by Trenton limestone. 

Halfway between the city and the falls, at a mill in 
the village of Beauport, is a bank of shining boulder 
cJay, overlaid by fossiliferous sand and gravel {Sasi- 
cavasand) rich in Saxicava rugosa and other shells. 
Clays with a somewhat richer f^una (Upper Leda 
Clay) occnr in the bank of a bi-ook a little farther 
&om the road to the north. 

From Quebec to Montreal, both the Grand Tmnfe 
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Eailway and the North Shore Railway pasa for the 
moat part over a flat Lower Silurian countiy, with no 
ezpoBui-es of importance. But the traveller who 
ascenda the I'iver by steamboat may see, after leaving 
Quebec, fine sectiona of the Quebec group, overlaid by 
Trenton Umeslone and this by Utica ahale, which in 
many places forms high banks overlooking the river, 
J. W. D. 

CAPE BEBTOH. 

This ialand has been the subject of many diseasaionB 
among the historians of America (Americaniate as 
tbey are aometimes called) because, if we are to give 
credii to a map, dated 1544, and stated to have been 
compiled by Sebastian Cabot, it was upon this island 
that Cabot landed In 1497. The land (irst sighted waa 
called by Cabot " Primaviata," and a large ialand near 
it he called St, John. This latter, by the same map, 
ia identified easily as Prince Edwai-d Island ; while 
Primavista is Cape North, the most easterly point of 
Cape Bi'Cton Island — a vei-y probable land-fall. It ia 
difficult however, on a candid consideration of all the 
circumstances, to give full credence to thia map ; for 
it was engraved and published in Germany, away 
irom the supervision of Cabot, who was then resident 
at Seville in Spain, and, moreover, it contains all the 
diacovei-ies of Jacques Cai-tier and othei- navigators 
down to the date it boars. It is beyond doubt that 
it waa di'awn nearly fifty jeais aftei' the diacovery 
in question, and therefore, has not the authority of a 
contemporaneous map. Moi-eover, the time stated in 
Cabot'a narrative as taken up in sailing h-om Prima- 
vista to St. John's Ialand ia too short for the distance. 
We ai-e, therefore, compelled to relinquish to New- 
foundland the honooi- of priority of discoveiy, and to 
acquiesce in the commonly leceivcd theory that Bona- 
viata is the Primavista of Cabot, and that, in the 
ialand neai' it still bearing the name Bacalieu, we 
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have a ain-vival of the Baccalaoa Island of the nai-ra- 
tive. It ia, however, very possible, as others main- 
tain, that Cabot sighted Labrador first and that Belle- 
iale is the isiaod he named St. John. But, be this aa 
it may, Cabot sailed along the whole coast fi-om 56^ 
to North Cai-olica, and upon this voyage the English 
in after years rested their title; although, at the 
time, they left it to Italian and Spanish writers to 
record tho results of his voyage, The careful clerks 
of that day pi'esei'ved a copy of the King's commission 
to Cabot, but we are left to gather the important facts 
of hia voyage from other sources, and from a manu- 
script preserved at Bristol we leai-n that the first 
recorded Eui-opean ship which touched the mainland 
of America was the Matthew, from Bristol, and 
manned by Bristol men. 

Aa stated elsewhei-e, close in the wake of Cabot, if 
not indeed before him, cam© the Fi-ench of Dieppe and 
St. Malo and the Fi-ench and Spanish Basques, These 
latter named the island by the name it still beai-s after 
Cap Breton, near Bayonne, in their own oountiy ; for 
they seem to have preceded the French on these 
coasts, rfaeiv names clung to the best fishing locali- 
ties. Sydney Harboui- was called Baye dea Espagnols, 
G-rande Anse on the west coast Anse aux Basques, 
Cape Dauphin was Pointe des Basques. On the 
IdDrador coast Bradore Bay was Baye dea Espagnola, 
and Bay Chaleur was called Baye dea Espagnols on 
the old maps. Port-au-Basqne, in Newfoundland, is a 
great submarine cable station, and far up the St. Law- 
rence, past Tadousac, th« name L'Eehafeud-aux- 
Basques mai'ka the place where they cured fish and 
boiled whale's biuhber before Champlain's time. 

All through the succeeding century French, Spa- 
iah, Portuguese and English fishermen visited Cape 
Breton, and used its harbom-s in summer. Strange to 
Bay, it was a neutral ground, no matter what wars 
were going on in Em-ope. The Fi-ench prefeiTed St. 
Anne's Bay; the English Louisbourg, which Charle- 
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voix callB flavre-aux-Anglais in his map, and the Spa- 
niai-ds, Sydney or Baye dee Enpttgnols. About 1629-3i 
attemptB at a French settlement were made without 

Eermanant succeMS at St. Anne's Bay. I'flicholas 
'enye, Sieur de Fitmaac, wae the fii-st to settle on the 
island. He eatablisbod a fort at St. Anne's and 
ajiother at St, Peter's, thus commanding the whole 
island by means of the Bras d'Oi' Lake. He was made 
governoi" of the whole country up to Cape Rosier, at 
the month of the St. Lawrence, including tbe islands 
in the Gulf. He had forts also at Cbedabuetou, on the 
Gnt of Canseau, and at Miecou, at the mouth of Bay 
Ghaleare. He worked the coal beds at Sydney as 
early as 1G77. He was a man of great intelligence 
and enterpvise, and a finn believer in tbe country, in 
which he said " one could live as well as in France." 
Denys' foi-ts were deati-oyed by jealous rivals and 
his concession i evoked. Little is heard of Cape Bre- 
ton until ITll, when un enormous English fleet, under 
Sir Hovenden Walker, was sent out to attack Qnebeo, 
bnt was shattered by a storm and I'eaasembled at 
Sydney Harbour. The sole feat which the admiral 
accomplished was tbe nailing up of a board on a tree 
with an inscription painted thereon in Latin to the 
efiect that he took possession of the inland in the name 
of Queen Anne. In 1713,afterth6Treaty of Utrecht, 
the history of the island truly begins, for then it was 
confirmed to France with the right to fortify it. The 
English possessed Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
but France resolved upon making a Gibi-altai' in the 
West, for Cape Breton was the gateway to Canada. 

After some hesitation, the French Government 
decided upon Havre-aux-Anglais as the location of 
their fortress, and changed its name to Louisbourg, 
The name of the island wae also changed to Isle Hoy- 
ale. In 1720 the engineere commenced to build the 
fortifications, and tbe population of the town grew 
rapiilly. The artiflcej-s and military thronged the 
place: the officers got concessions and started fish- 
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eriee : many Acadians from Uova Scotia removed, and 
all the Fi-eneh from Plae«utia, in Newfoundland, 
settled there : the French Navy rendezvoused there i 
the Boston merchants traded there in open defiance of 
the Navigation laws, and Louisbourg soon became a 
power and a name in the weetei'n seas. Not only on 
the seas. The French had the most unbounded con- 
trol of the Indian tribes from the Penobscot to Quebec. 
Thi'ough their Indian allies the colonization of Nova 
Scotia was prevented and the back eettlements of 
Massachusetts teiToriaed, ^hile the scaporte of the 
same province were fumiahing materials and supplies 
to the erection of the threatening fortress. 

In 1144 wai- broke out between France and Eng- 
land, and the colonistB began to feel the thorn which 
had been planted in their sides. Louisboui'g had 
grown into a fortified place of the first oi-der. No 
other foi-ti'ess in the New World, not even Quebec, 
had attained such strength. But the French nation 
was not then what it h^ been. There were dissen- 
aions in the garrison — the sei-vants of the King were 
more concerned in making fortunes (br themselves 
than in the public welfare, and Bigot, the evil genius 
of the F]-ench in America, had his grasp, as Hoyal 
Int«ndant at Quebec, upon the resources ot Canada. 

The outbreak of the wai- drove all the New England 
fishermen off tbo seas, and G-ovei'aoi' Shii-lej', of Massa- 
chnaetts, saw thewayopentocariy out aschemehehad 
long meditated — the capture of Louisbourg. It was a 
daring project for a commercial community to mea- 
sure swords with the French monarchy, and, alone 
and unassisted, to attack the sti'onghold of French 
militajy power. These were the men whom thirty 
years later the Earl of Sandwich in the House of 
Lords called " j'aw, undisciplined and cowardly." 
They were men familiar with danger in evejy form, 
excepting in the form tbey were preparing to encount- 
er. The i-ocky shores and stoi-my seas ol' Noi-liieni 
America were not likely places to breed cowOTda — 
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nor were men likely to be cowards who all their Uvea 
had been accastomed to seize the rifle, which stood 
i-eady loaded behind each settler's door, at the sound 
of the Indian war-whoop which cui'dled the blood of a 
soldier accustomed only to the clang and fanfaronade 
of regular wai'fai-e. This enterprise waa colonial ; 
planned in colonial councils : officered by colonial 
officers : commanded by a colonial general, with a 
■colonial commissariat, and paid for with colonial 
money. Ten regiments were raised in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire ; and the expedition 
conaisting of 4,300 men started from Tfantaakct Hoads 
iu ninety transports. William Pepperell, a merchant 
of Kittery in New Hampshire, was commander. He 
was a man of wealth, amassed by trading and in the 
fisheries, a militia colonel, close on fifty years of aee, 
with la]-ge enterpnsea on hand, which he cheei-fiiTly 
left at the reqttest of his pi'ovince. A naval force of 
14 vessels, carrying 200 guns, all provincial, was 
sent willi the expedition. As soon as the expedition 
bad been sanctioned by the legislature Shirley sent to 
ask the co-operation of the British squadron in the 
"West Indies ; hut Commodore Wan'en called a council 
of officers, which decided that no assistance could be 
given without oi'dei-s from the Admiralty, This news 
arrived just as the expedition was sailing. Fortun- 
ately, while it was delayed at Oanso waiting for the 
ice to deal- off the coast, orders did arrive from the 
Admiralty, and Admiral Warren's squadron co- 
operated in the attack. 

The siege lasted seven weeks. It was well for the 
provincial army that the British fleet co-operated, for 
one or two Fi'encb men-of-war would have destroyed 
the colonial flotilla. When the colonists, after the 
suri'ender, saw the strength of the place from the 
inside, they wondered at theii- success. They had to 
garrison it until the next year, when two lOyal regi- 
ments arrived from Gibraltar , and Pepperell (who bad 
become Sir William PeppereSl) went back to hia store 
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at KittGiy. From thence hie grandson wae driven into 
exile hy the "Sone of Liberty" at the Revolution, 
and the great estates of the family were confiscated. 
Hia other descendants fell into poverty and distress. 

The suri'ender of Louisboui-g to a provincial expedi- 
tion wounded the French Government deeply, and an 
expedition was sent out consisting of eleven ships of 
the line, thirty frigates and thirty transports with 
3,150 soldiers. To the defeat of this armament everr 
force in Natui'e seemed to contribute. Yet it was full 
of promise. The Acadians were disaffected : the 
Indians hostile to the English and a large force &om 
Canada was to cooperate: Louisbourg was to be 
retaken, Acadia reconquered and Boston destroyed. 
Not even the Spanish armada met with such reverses. 
The fleet was dispersed by violent storms. Some of" 
the transports were wrecked on Sable Island ; others 
were driven to the West Indies. The place of rendez- 
vous was Chebucto, now Halifax, and as the shattered 
eroeditionary forces began to assemble the Dnc 
d'Anville, the commander, was ati'uck down with, 
apoplexy. During tlie long voyage fever had broken 
out, and 1,200 men had died on tbepassage. It raged 
among the fleet assembled at Chebucto. The shores 
of Bedford Baainwere lined with hospital tents. The 
vice-admiral ran himself through with his sword in the 
delirium of fever. The returning vessels were again 
scattered by storms, and many ftl! into the hands of 
the English, 

To the amazement of the colonists, Louisbourg was 
given back to the French crown at the peace of Aix- 
m-Chapelle, The French arrived in 1749, and at once 
began to strengthen the defences in every way. The 
island again became a centre of agitation and disturb- 
ance for Acadia, and much of its hiatory has been 
related elsewhere. The peace was a hollow one, and 
in 1756 war broke out again. Halifax became, in 
17S8, the rendezvous of an expedition greater and far 
more fortunate than that of d Anville. The names of 
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Amherst and Wolfe now appear first in American 
.annals. The pai-ticulars of the siege are related in all 
the histories, Louisbourg fell once more; after a long 
siege and a gallant defence. Hero Wolfe distin- 
guished himself, gained the rank of major-general and 
won the distinction, fatal to himself though glorious 
to his country, of being appointed to command the 
army which conquered at Quebec in the folk wing year. 
The histoi-y of Cape Breton henceforth loses its 
interest. For a time it was a separate goyemment, 
then it was united to the Province of Nova Scotia, 
Iiouisbourg was dismantled, the fortifications were 
blown up, and now it is easy to trace their contour 
among the grassy mounds of its deserted site. Yet, 
as the hai'boui- of Ijouiabourg is the only one in the 
island which doea not freeze in winter, apon the com- 
pletion of the new short line to Europe this Carthage 
of Canadian histoiy may once moi-e, under the rule of 
the children of both the combatants, wake up to a life 
of nobler enterprise and to a career of success in the 
peaceful rivalry of commerce. 

Area.— The Island of Cape Breton is 110 miles long 
by 80 in breadth. It extends over an area of 4,375 
squai'e miles. Not only is it indented by many har- 
bours on its exterior const, but it is penetrated 
thronghout by the eea, which forms a beautiful sheet 
of water in the heart of the island covering an area of 
450 square miles. The country is exceedingly diver- 
sified. The Bras d' Or divides it into two pai-ts; of 
which that to the north is largely composed of a 
table land 1,000 feet in height, with bold die's steep 
down to the sea. This table land, of 1,100 squai'e 
miles in extent, ia nnaui-veyed and unexplored, save 
by the sportsmen who follow the moose and caribou 
which abound therein. The southern coast is low, 
rising towards the interior. From Scatari to the 
western table land the coast is a little bolder, but the 
-cliflfe do not anywhere rise higher than 100 feet. 
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Aboat one-half of the area of Capo Breton is fit for 
cnltivation, and in the river valleys there is much fer- 
tile land. The population k 84,500, employed in the 
flaherieEi, in coal-mining and in agricultui'e. They are 
chiefly of Highland Scotch or of Acadian French 
descent. 

Climate.— The climate of Cape Breton is like that of 
Nova Scotia, but freer from foga. The winters ore 
not BO cold as in Canada ; but spring ia delayed longer, 
for the drift-ice is often pacKed in upon the coast. 
The eummera are not so warm, the heat being 
modified by the sea within and around. 

The firaa d'Or.— This is the crowning beanty of Cape 
Breton, By two narrow but deep passages the sea 
enters the iahind and spreads out into two broad lakes 
connected by a naiTOw strait. These lakea search 
out the receaees of the land in an infinity of baya, 
creeks, lagoons and inleta of every conceivable variety 
of size and shape. The water, whicli ia remai'kably 
clear, ia everywhere deep enough for vessels of con- 
siderable size. The variety and beauty of the scenery 
1b inconceivable to those who have not visited it. 
Mountain, hill and valley, steep rocky eacarpmMit, 
graasy accUvity and solemn, wooded hills oontribnte 
theii- special attractions. Then there are innumer- 
able ialea and islets and binding, tortuous channels, 
where the silver sea steals in among the bold and 
sombre woodlands. To these charms add the abund- 
ance of fish and proximity of game, and a sylvan 
paradise is the result, where any lover of nature or 
Hpoi-t, who is nut a thorough SylJarite, may luxuriate. 
Bat one isthmus, a half a mile wide, connects the two 
halves of the island together at the southern e 
The St. Peter's Canal cats through this. Steam 
i-un daily through tlie lakes from Sydney to Port 
Hawkesbury, on the Gut of Canso, connecting with 
the railway. ~r 
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Coal Mines. — Cape Breton is remarkable for its coal 
mines. Daring last yeai- 612,614 tone were raised. 
The centre of the island eonsiste of carbon iferonfl 
rocks, and coal beds crop out on the west, east and 
Bonth shores. On the west coast, near Port Hoed, a 
bed of 6 ft. thickness has been opened. At New 
Campbell town, on the Great Bras d'Or, a bed of 4 ft. 
6 in. has been worked ; and in many other places out- 
crops ocom-. It is, howeTer, on the east coast, at 
Sydney, that the most important beds ai-e found/' 
This is supposed to be a segment of an immense coal 
basin extending towards tie coast of Newfoundland. 
The area of prcKluctive coal-measures at Sydney is 260 
square miles, and to the geologist the exposures are 
second only to those of the Joggins in interest. In 
one section near Sydney, of 1,860 ft. there are 34 
seams of coal. At Boulardarie Island is a section of 
5,400 ft.. Of the 34 seams there ai-e four of sufficient 
thickness to be worked, being 4 ft. 8 in., 6 ft. 9 in., 5 
ft. and 3 ft. 8 in. respectively, It is a free-burning 
bituminous coal yielding on analysis 2693 per cent. 
of volatile matter, 67-67 of fixed carbon and 5'50 of 
heavy reddish ash. Full details of this important 
coal field wiil be found in Dawson's Acadian Geology, 
which every geologist who visits Acadia should carry 
with him. 

Sydney.— This is a town of 5,484 inhabitants, selected 
by the British government to be the capital when 
IJouisbourg was destroyed. It is upon a very fine 
harbom- easy of access, deep, commodious and safe. 
This is the headquarters for a geologist. The Sydney 
Mines are on the north side of the harbour. At 
Bridgeport, 13 miles distant, are the International 
Mines. The Victoria Mines are nine miles distant. 
The Lingan Mines are near Bridgeport, but 16 miles 
distant. The Little Glace Bay Mines ai-e 18 miles dis- 
tant. These are the largest mines. There are eleven 
in all being worked at the present time. They are 
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connected with Sydney by rail or stage and are easy 
of accesB, for in many places the cual crops out of the 
cliffe on the sea shore. Sydney ia a good place to 
stay at and convenient for making excursions from, 
Louisbourg is 24 miles dietantj and ie reached by a 
railway. A small town has spining up on the oppo- 
site siaeof theharboui'. Cape Breton, ft'om which the 
name of the island ie derived, is its eaaternmost point 
and lies between Sydney and Louisbom-g. The town 
in Gascony, whence the name wae taken, has dwindled 
into insignificance since ita hardy sons commenced to 
freqnent those coasts, owing- to the drift of sand having 
changed the month of the Itiver Adorn-, 

Boddeck.— This is a village on the Little Brae d'Or, 
and is tbe central point of these lakes ; it is i-eatthed 
by steamer from Sydney or by uteamer from Port 
Mulgrave, the terminus of tbe Nova Scotia Railway 
on the Gat of Canso. In the first case, the route is 
through one of tbe two natural openings to the sea; 
in the second, the steamer paeses ihi-ough St. Peter's 
Canal, cutting through the narrow isthmus to the 
south. This village is headquai-tei-s for the sports- 
man; it is close to the wild northern unexplored 
region where may yet be found moose, caribou, Dears, 
wolves, foxes, beaver, minx and musk-rats, by those 
who like such rough work. It is the headquarters 
for the tourist in search of the picturesque, for it 
would not be easy to find another place central to so 
much and so varied beauty. The valley of the Mar- 
garee, with its fine fishing and scenery, ia eaaily 
reached from Bad deck. 

Fort Hawkesbnry, a village on the Gut of Canao. 
This remarkable channel is 15 miles long by one 
wide. The shores ai-e high and bold, and there are 
several good anchorages in its length. It is the 
enti'ance to the Gulf for all coasting vessels, and is 
available for an classes of shipping. This village is a 



port of call ior the steamera plyiog between Prince 
fidwaitl Island and tbe Gulf ports and Halifux oi* 
Boston. Stages rnn to Sydney, Ai-ichat and the Bras 
d'Or. Thi-ee milee from here is Port Hastings, whei-e 
the Western Union Telegraph transfers ita cable 
messages for EuiBpe. 

Arichat, on Isle Madame, neai' tho Atlantic entrtmce 
to the Gttt of Canso. A thriving village of Acadian 
French devoted to the fisheries. It ia the see of a 
coadjutor bishop, who has charge of the Eoman 
Catholics of Cape Breton. The Sisters of the Con- 
gregation, of Montreal, have a convent for education 
here. 

TBinCE EDWABD ISLANl}. 

This beautiful island may be called the garden of 
the Dominion. It la settled thraughout, and is nearly 
all cleared and under cultivation. In this respect 
it is in striking contrast to the other provinces of 
Canada. 

Although it has been assei-ted that Cabot discovered 
the island in 1491, the English never laid claim to 
it ; and, in early times, it fonned part of the govern- 
ment of New B^-ance. In. 1663 the Company of New 
France granted it to the Sieur Doublet, a captain in 
the Fi'encb Navy, but no settlementa were made and 
tho gi'aut was revoked. Voiy little notice was taken 
of the island by the French until after the treaty of 
Utrecht. Then, having lost Nova Scotia, they con- 
centi'ated theii' energies upon Cape Bi'eton, and the 
fertility of lale St. Jean, as they called it, soon came 
into nae for the supply of the garrison at Louisbourg. 
In ltl9 it was granted en seigneurie to the Comte de 
St. Pierre, who formed a trading company and spent 
considerable sums in establishing fisheries, but without 
much success, for the gi'ant was again revoked. 

Ailer the treaty of XJtreebt many Acadians retired to 



tiiifl island, and their number was largely increased by 
refngees when theEngliah captiu'ed the French forts on 
theSayofFundy. It afforded two-thii'da of the supplies 
used by the gaiTlson of Louisboui'g in 1758, and was 
under a governor appointed from thence. The only 
fort the French had was a email work with a few gans 
at Charlott«town, which th«y called Port la Joio from 
its beauty and security, 

The island was surrendered at the capitulation of 
Louisbourg, and in 1758 Lord Eollo was sent to take 
possession. Many of the Acadions were deported 
witb those from Nova Scotia and scattered through 
the English colonies ; but many escaped by hiding in 
the woods and eventually returned to their lands, 
where they were unraoleated afterwards. In 1763, at 
the peace, the island was annexed to the government 
of Nova Scotia and various schemes for its settlement 
were mooted. At last it was divided into townships 
and granted, by means of a lottery, to a number of 
persons, many of them officers of the ai-my and navy 
who had sei-ved in the war. There were conditions 
attached to these grants, of quit-rent and of reserva- 
tions for chui'ches and wharves, but especially condi- 
tions of settlement. The report upon the fertility of 
the island was so favouj-able that ifc was expected all 
the land would be taken up at once. 

The grantees, however, for the most part, had no 
intention of settling. Many sold their grant*, and 
the lands in the island gradually fell into the hands of 
a few people who did nothing to improve them, but 
remained in England, waiting to profit by Uie labour 
of the actual settlers. Propei'ly, these grants should 
have been cancelled for non-fulfilment of the condi- 
tions, but they were not. In 1769 the island was 
erected into a separate government, and it remained 
sepai-ate until 1873, when it became part of the Domi- 
nion of Canada. 

The fertility of the island attracted settlers from all 
sides, and soon it was very generally under cultTVH^- 
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tioQ, bnt, as the leases ran ont, the absentee landlords 
raised the rents. Whereapon aroae diet urban ces with- 
out number — the atalwai't pionei'i's who had brought 
the wildenieBB into cultivation not being able to 
nnderBtand the coiTect principles of pi-operty and 
land tenui-e. Among other settlere were eight hun- 
dred Highlandoi-8, brought ont by the Earl of Selkirk, 
who became prospei'ous farmei's in a very short time. 
The land question still smouldered; occasionally 
breaking out into flame "until the government, in 
1860, appointed a commieeion, which valued the 
rights of the absentee proprietors and recommended 
their purchase by the government, with a view to re- 
selling to the tenantry. A bill was founded on the 
report, but was disallowed by the British Govern- 
ment. Shortly afterwards another bill was passed 
and allowed, under which the government acqoired 
the proprietoi-s' rights and thus put an end to further 
agitation. The govei-nraeut acquii'ed 843,981 acres, 
and in 1882 only 142,0U acres remained not taken 
up. Of this 67,000 was inditferent forest land, so that 
only 75,000 acres remained under lease to tenants who 
had not pm-chased. In this manner was Prince Kdwaid 
Island converted into a country of proprietors from & 
country of tenant fanners, 

Cenans,— The island has a population of 108,891 ; of 
these 47,115 are Eoman Catholics. There are 10,751 
of Fi-ench Acadian descent and 48,993 are of Scotch 
descent. The inclination of the people is altogether 
towards agriculture, although the island ia in a very 
advantageous position for conducting fishei-ies. The 
area of the provincei82,133 square miles, or 1,365,400 
acres. Of this, 1,126,653 acres ai-e occupied and, 596,- 
731 acres are actually under crop or in pastures or 
gardens. So much country cleared up gives the pro- 
vince the air of an English rural district — an idea 
which the tidiness of the farming tends to con- 
^ tiitn. Land can, however, be bought cheaply, for, to 
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the colonist, the West is ever the land of promise, 
and the English-speaking people have not the deep- 
seated attachment to the soil of the Canadian and 
Acadian French. Consequently, land is offered freely, 
and an immigrant who does not are to face a pioneer 
life may easily find here a home in a settled and 
organized community, 

Soil.— The coii*try ia level, bat slightly rolling, 
About the North and West tivers it rises into pictur- 
esque hills, none exceeding five hundred feet in height. 
It is deeply indeoted by the sea, and afFoi-de much 
really lovely and quiet scenery after the European 
type of picturesque beauty. The soil ia a bright red 
loam of uniform chai'acter throughout, varying ftom 
a stiif red clay to a sandy loam, and everywhere free 
from stones or boulders. 

Climate.— The climate of the island is modified by the 

sea. In winter, as compared with Canada, it ia waimsr, 
but it is colder than some parts of Nova Scotia, being 
lees influenced by the winds from the Gulf stream. 
It is less changeable, and tliere is not the fog in the 
summer months which is met with in Nova Scotia 
and some parts of New Brunswick. The island is 
becoming a very favourite summer Maort for Cana- 
dians. All along the north shore are long, level 
sandy beaches, formed by the unbroken roll of the 
sea, admirably adapted for bathing, and here many 
resort who love quiet and saekfor healthful recreation. 
Princo Edwai'd Island is an Arcadian province 
without manufactm'es — the ideal countiy of Mi'. Rus- 
kin, where no tall chimneys vomit soot and blacken 
the herbage. The green grass is always bright upon 
the red soil. It ia not a province of towns and cities, 
but of farm houses in continuous succession on the 
roads and sti'eams. One di-awback, however, there la, 
and that is the difiiculty of i-egulai- communication 
with the mainland during three montba in winter. 
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The field-ice in the eti'ait i-enders steam navigation 
uncertain. Communication ia kept up by boats across 
a feiTj of nine miles to the nearest point of New 
Brunswick. 

Geology,— The geological formation of the island is 
New Bed Sandstone. It is beyond doubt under- 
laid by coal nieasui'eH, the continuation of the adjoin- 
ing carboniferous systems of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, but at so great a depth that they could not be 
profitably opened up in competition. 

Kailways.— There is but one railway — the Prince 
Edward Island Railway, built by the Provincial Grov- 
emment and worked at a considerable annual loss hy 
the Dominion Government since confederation. It 
runs everywhere upon the island from end to end, and 
branches to every town, bo one such railway is amply 
sufficient for any country. 

Trade.— The exports consist chiefly of farm and 
oattle products. They are increasing rapidly, for, 
whereas iti 1871 the total exports amounted to 
♦1,478,645, in 1883 tbey amounted to $3,000,000. 

£dncati<m.— This province contains one college, one 
normal school and 423 public schools, all ander the 
administration of a government boai-d with superin- 
tendent and inspectors. Porty-two per cent, of the 
annual provincial revenue is expendea upon education. 



Cbarlottetown, the capital (population, 11,485), is a 
pleasant town situated on a pomt where three small 
streams fall into a safe and commodious harbour. 
Steamers ply between it and Pictou. Another line 
connects it with Shediac, and there is a weekly line 
for Canso, Halifax and Boston, 
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Snmmenide, a. town of 2,853 inhabitants, on Bedeque 
Bay, 40 miles west of Chaj-'ottetown, celebrated for 
most delicious oyetere — neither too large like Saddlft- 
Tocke, nor too email like Blue Point*, but juat the size 
"whicli riglit reason calls for ; of good navotu", and 
taating as if they had lived in salt water. 

Alberton, 40 miles farther west ; mach fi'equented by 
fishing veeeels. 

Tignish, almost at the extreme western end — a 
fishing village. 

Georgetown, 30 miles east of Charlotte town, on a 
very good harbour, which i-emains open nearly all the 
winter. Steamers connect it with Pictou and the 
Magdalen Islands. 

HEW BRUNSWICK 

The TTnited Empire Loyalists.— Although, as has been 
shown elsewhei'e, there were scattered posts in this 
part of Acadia during the Fi'ench regime, these were, 
for the most part, intermittent in their occupation. 
The history of New Brunswick, as a connected story, 
really dates from the year ITSS, when the Loyalists 
founded the city of St. John. The story of these men 
has been told by several writers, notably by the Rev. 
Egerton Eyerson and the Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, but 
it has not yet had its Prescottor Farkman to illu- 
minate weary years of privation and trial with that 
glowing light of histonc genius which can show the 
motives influencing the actors in the drama, and the 
hidden springs which snppoi-ted their souls. 

The time has now arrived when the American 
nation has become great enough to pass out of the 
" mythopoietic" period of histoi-y. A&eady there are 
found a few writers in the United States who, in 
treating the question of the great disruption of the 
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Bi-itish ra«e, canpaae beyond the region of fourth of 
July oration?. The last great civil war has taught 
them that it is poaaible for people to differ flmda- 
mentally upon political questions without ranging all 
the children oftightupon one side and the children of 
darkness upon the other. 

The revolt of the thirteen colonies was by no meaoB 
the act of a large majority. A very large minority, 
if not a majority, disapproved of it, and this consisted 
of men, for the moat pai-t, opposed to the measures of 
Parliament, and many of whom had been leaders in 
opposition to those measures. They were, in all the 
colonies, I'espectable for wealth and social position. 
They were opposed to armed i-ebellion, and believed 
that the grievances of the colonists could be redi-esaed 
ly less violent measures. They called themselves 
United Empire Loyalists, because they were sincerely 
attached to British traditions and to the British mon- 
archy, and they believed in the possibility of a broader 
empire of the English race than that of the islands of 
Britain. Their position was eimilat- to (hat of the 
Unionists in the South one hundred yeai-a later. 

When the Declaration of Independence had, after 
some difficulty, been can-ied in the Revolutionary 
Congi-ess, a reign of tei-rorism set in against all those 
who did not actively sympathise with the revolt 
CJommittees of public safety undeitook the mobbing, 
: and tarring and feathering, of auapeeted persona j and 

I the newly-formed legislatoi'es undertook the confisca- 

tion of their property. At the same time the British 
Government woke up to the aeriousness of the occa- 
sion and sent out, too iate, a commission of concilia- 
tion, which was egi-egioiisly befooled by that most 
astute of men, Benjamin Franklin. 
Discouraged by the Ci-own, and terrorised by the 

Lrevolutionary committeea, a large number of loyalists 
relapsed into sullen acquiescence; bat a number 
openly declared for the Gi'own, and into their I'anks 
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out by the "Sons of Liberty" in the different eoloniea. 
Of these, regiments were, in time, foi-med ; and some 
idea may be gained of the incapacity of the Eoyal 
offlcera, who in all cages held chief command, when it 
is stated that the number of American loyalists in the 
field nearly equalled, at one time, the number of the 
Continental ai'my. France then threw her sword into 
the trembling balance and won a sweet revenge for 
the hnmiliations of the preceding war. 

It is not the place here to allude fui-ther to this 
lamentable quarfel. It is probably better for the 
human I'ace^those of tbom, at least, who happen to be 
French, or German, oi' Spanish, or of any other stock, 
that a people ao arrogant as the Bntish should be split 
up into several nations. If the snperabnodant energy 
of t hin race had not been spent to a certain exient 
upon internal work, the outlook for other nations 
would have been indeed gloomy. But, be that as it 
may, the Imperialists lost, and, when peace was 
declared, those who had sided with England found 
themselves stripped of their property, outlawed, and 
abandoned. 

In justice to the Britieh Government, it must be 
said that it made a strong plea for the loyalists while 
arranging the treaty; but Oswald, who had the chief 
share in the negociation, was an infant in Franklin's 
hands. He even entertained the proposition that 
Canada should be ceded to the United States, which 
Franklin mildly suggested as the pi-oper thing to do 
under the circumstances. This the English Govern- 
ment would not hear of, hut Franklin quietly argued 
Oswald out of all the territories of the Crown west of 
the AUeghanies, which then formed pai-t of no state i 
or colony, but belonged to Canada. These became I 
the states in after time of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ' 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. With the dis- 
covery and fli'st occupation of all that teri'itory the 
thii'teen colonies never had anything to do. 

It is neocssary to recite these tiungs, eveu in a 
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gnide-book, because an intelligent visitor will not be 
able to understand the political history of this country 
unless they are taken into account. The political 
agitator coming out from some old-world hotbed of 
revolution, wondei's to find his rhetoric cooling down 
in the atmosphere of a thinly disguised contempt. 
But the descendants of the loyalists anderatand the 
"rights of man " perfectly; and they know, by bitter 
experience, that among such rights free thought and 
free speech are not included. They are, therefore, 
content with the well-ordered liberty which they are 
now enjoying under monai-chical forms, ond thay 
reject the poTilieal nostrums which theorista offer to 
them. 

The peace Tvhieh brought relief to England brought 
despair to the loyalists ; for no terms could be made for 
them. Congi'eas only promised to reammend to the 
several states a consideration of then- cases. The num- 
ber who were e:cpatriated may be conceived when it is 
Btated that from the port of New York alone upwards 
of 12,000 mea, women and children went into banish- 
ment previous to September 1783. "What is now the 
fruitful Province of Ontai'io was a forest wildemesBj 
unknown except as the scene of bloody Indian wars. 
Acadia was unsettled save at Halifax and Annapolis. 
Eastern Canada was settled, but by a people of 
another race and tongue. Had these loyalists been 
people of small account in theu' native land — people 
of no property or of no cultui-e — it would have been a 
little thing to have slunk back to those lower occupa- 
tions in life which the fancy of many writers supposes 
them to have filled. But such was not the case. 
They were the vanquished champions of a lost cause 
— the victims of a political idea which was unsuccess- 
ful — and they turned to the wilderness and founded 
new communities, in which now ai-e manifested the 
principles of rational libet-ty which were present in 
their minds. Some went to the Bahamas, but the 
most went to the North, and received grants from 
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tlie Ci'owB of wild lands in the provincee, The 
Province of Ontario waB settled in its whole length 
hj loyalists, naainly from New York and the Middle 
States. All the rocky Atlantic coast of Acadia was 
settled from MasBachusette and the Eastern States ; 
but chiefly is Now Bmnawick the home of the loyal- 
ists. Shipload after shipload of i efu^eea landed on the 
nigged shore of the harbour of St. John. Many suc- 
cnnibed to the hardships of the flret winter, with 
scanty shelter and scarceneae of food — 



But there their descendants renaain to this day — 
among the most vigorous, the most courageona and 
moat indomitable of the people who inhabit the Domi- 
nion of Canada. "Who can Blame them if they, last of 
all, should have cherished the grand idea of the soli- 
darity of England and the Bnglieh race throughout 
the world. 

FhyaicfLl Features.— The area of this province is 2T,- 

174 Mt^uare miles. Pi-om north to aouth its greatest 
length is 230 miles, and its greatest Dreadth ia 190 
miles. The coast upon the Bay of Pundy is rocky and 
sterile until the head of the bay is approached, when 
the rich Acadian mai-sh lands are met with. Along 
the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawi-ence the coast is low 
and sandy. The aui-lace of the eountiy is rolling. 
Nowhere does it attain any considerable elevation. 
In the interior, a few miles back of the coast, the soil 
is good and well adapted forfai-ming. In this respect 
the province has never had justice. There is leaa 
really bad land in New Brunswick than in any other 
province, except Prince Edwai-d Island. The geolo- 
gical formation of the countiy is mainly carbonifer- 
ous, A strip of Silurian and of granite mns along 
the southern coast, and the noilhwestem comer ia 
also Silurian and granite. 
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Riven, — New Bmnswiek is Bingnlarly endowed with 
etreams. Ab before stated, the surface of the country 
is rolling and the valleys of the sti-eams ai-e very wide. 
The spring freshets flood these wide valleys and pi-o- 
ducewhat is called "intervale" land of great fertility, 
by the annual deposit of the swollen rivera. The 
ifiver St. John is 500 miles long. It ia navigable for 
large eteamera to Fredericton, 90 miles, — ana for 230 
miles more for small ateamei-s as far as Grand Falls. 
Above the falls there ia another stretch of 80 miles of 
navigable water. The tributaries of the St, John are, 
many of them, large ati'eams, such as the Naahwak, 
Oromocto, Tobique, Ai-oostook. The St. Croix, Mira- 
michi and Restigouche are large rivers, as also are the 
Nepisegnit and the Eichibucto, These chief arteries 
and tbeir tributai-iea interlace their head waters and 
intersect the province in every direction. 

Uinerals,— At Grand Lake, on the St. John, coal is 
mined to a small extent. The seam is thin, and, in 
competition with the mines of Nova Scotia, will not 
pay to work excepting for local consumption. It ia 
near the sui'faco, and ia found on many farms in tha 
neighboni-hood. What further seams may exist deeper 
down is not known. Albertite ia a very remarkaole 
substance found at the head of the Bay of Fundy. It 
ia a sort of asphalt or solid hydrocarbon. Unfortun- 
ately the present supply is almost exhaaeted, and 
no new veins have yet been struck. A coatly litiga- 
tion was carried on to determine whether this was, or 
was not, coal, and scientLfic men, in equal number, 
were ranged on both sides. 

Climate.— The climate on the Bay of Fundy coast is 
like that of Nova Scotia, -with perhaps more fog in 
sammer. The shoi-es of the Gulf are free from fog. 
In the interior, aboat Fi'ederieton, the climate is 
bright and cold in winter and warm in summer, as in 
Canada. 
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Population.— The population of the province is 321,- 
233. The genius of the j>eople is mai'itime, as naight 
be anpposed from Iheir origin. Building and owning 
ships IS a passion. It is doubtful whether th«re is 
any port in the world where at least one New Bruns- 
wick ship cannot at any time be found, and their 
capacity for managing tbia kind of property amounts 
almost to instinct. The inti'oductionof iron intoehip- 
building has injui-ed their trade in ships, but 76 vessels 
were built last yeai' in the province. The iisheries 
employ a large number of vessels and men. But the 
New Brunawickers are also horn lumbermen, and two- 
thirds of the total value of their exports last year were 
products of the forest. The energies of the people 
are of late tuj-ning towards manufactui-ing, for which, 
owing to the proximity of coal, they have great 
facilities. 

Railways. —The Intercolonial Railway has been 
refeiTed to in another place. In addition, the Grand 
BontheiTi, aiong the south shore, conoecta St John 
with St. Stephen, on the St. Croix River. The New 
Brunswick Railway is a system of amalgamated inte- 
I'ior lines fi-om St. John to Prederieton — to the Maine 
frontier, connecting with the New England roads — to 
Edmonton, on the Upper St. John — ana to Woodstock. 

Edncation,— The chief educational centre of the pi-o- 
vince is Fredericton, the capital. The University of 
New Brunswick is there, and the Normal School, 
The public schools of the province ai-e free. ^Last 
yeai" there were 1,447 schools Jji operation, attended 
ty 66,775 pupils, or one in five of the population. 
Owing to a change in the time of making up the 
accounts, the last statement extends over eighteen 
months. Dm-ing that pej-iod $236,137 was expended 
on public education. 



The wiy of St. John was founded in 1783 by a body 
of oxilod loyHlisU, chiefly from the Eastsfn States. 
Among ilB bonders were Chief Justice Ludlow, of the 
Sapr«iua Court of New York ; Judge Upham, who had 
b««lt a colonel of di-agoons; Judge Allen, who had 
been oolonol of an infantiy regiment ; Beverley Hob- 
inson, who had posseasod large eitates on the Hudson. 
All of the founders of St. John had been important 
men in the colonies. They had obtained gi-ants in 
■wh.tt was then called Nova Scotia. The city of Bos- 
ton, with only one dissentient vote, passed a resolution 
in 17S3, which formulated the feeling prevalent, to 
tlie etfcct "that this town will at all times, as they 
■' have done to the utmost of theu" power, oppose 
'' evoiy enemy to the just rights and liberties of man- 
" kind, and that, after so wicked a conspiracy against 
" those rights and liberties by certain ingrates, most 
" of them natives of these states, and who have been 
" roftigees and declared traitoi-a to their country, it is 
" the opinion of this town that they ought never to 
" be sufi'erod to return, but to be excluded from having 
" lot or portion among us." Natui-ally, therefore, the 
settlers at St. John were poor, for their estates were 
confiscated and any debts due them bad been cancelled 
by law. They began the world again, and others 
gathered i-ound them, on this rocky coast, until their 
city became wealthy and populous ; when one night in 
June, 1877, a great conflagration, forfire is too weak a 
word, swept away 1,600 houses, extending along nine 
miles of streets, and covering 200 aci-es of ground. 
This was in the very heart of the business part of the 
city. Twenty to thirty millions of doUare in value was 
destroyed in one night; it was a night long to be 
remembered by those who witnessed it. But this 
indomitable people were not dismayed, for the ashes 
■were scarcely cool before they commenced their busj- 
jieas again in extempoi-ized shanties — in vaults — under 
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every conceivable kind of shelter whicli the ingenious 
shiftinesB of Acadian versatility could suggest. This 
was only seven years ago, and now St. John is rebnilt 
with many handsome buildings, but, with the excep- 
■ tion of the Coui't House and the monuments of the 
exiled loyalists in the graveyaixi, everything of his- 
toiic association has been swept away. 

The harbour of St. John is o}.en all the year round, 
and, by a breakwater and Partridge Island at ita mouth, 
is perfectly sheltered. The tide rises 23 feet, but at the 
lowest tide there is 18 feet of water on the bar. The 
river St, John falls into it, and ai'ound the estuaiy is 
clustered an aggregate population of 41,353. In St. 
John andCarleton, a suburb on the opposite side of 
the harboui-, ai-e 26,127 persona, and in Portland, a 
separate municipality, 15,226. 

Prince William street and King street are the chief 
thoroughfares of St. John. The Post Office, Custom 
House, Bank of New Branswick and Savings Bank 
are handsome and substantial buildings. The Boman 
Catholic Cathedralin Waterloo street iaa lai-ge Gothic 
building in sandstone and marble, simple and severe 
in style, with a handsome spire and adorned with rich 
stainod glass. 

A short distance from the city, the St. John river is 

Sannod byasuspension bridge. This is stretched over 
e falls, which possess tho eccentricity of falling both 
ways. When the tide is out the water falls 15 foet into 
the hai-bour below, and when the tide runs in, it falls 
15 feet into the rivor. Consequently, vessels can enter 
the river only at half tide.. The bridge is 10 feet above 
the highest tide and crosses by a span of 640 feet. At 
Carleton, La Tour built his fort, and some traces of it 
yet remain. Thereitwaatliatin 1645, Lady de la Tour, 
in her husband's absence, defended hei'self against a 
largely superior force, led by by his i-ival Charniasay, 
repulsing them at the head of her men. She at last 
surrendered on honouiable terms, but Charniasay broke 
his solemn pledge, and hanged all the garrison— English 
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and French — but one, whom he compelled to act ae 
hangman, aod he also compelled Madame de la Tour, 
with a halter round her own neck, to be a witness to 
the murder of her husband's retainers. Thus, says 
Hannaythe historian of Acadia, "Her great heart was 
" bi'oken. She was severed from the husband to whose 
" fortunes she had been so faithful, and could scarcely 
" hope to see his fa«e again, except as a captive like 
" hereelf. She felt her work in life was done, for she 
" was not bom for captivity. So she faded day by day 
" until her heroic soul left its earthly tenement, and in 
" three weeks from the time she witnessed the capture 
" of her fort, she was laid to rest by the banks of the 
" St. John which she loved so well, and where she hald 
" lived for so many years.' ' Evidently the Acadians 
were veiy serious persons in those days. 

From St. John all parts of New Eranswick can be 
reached byrail. Steamers also leave daily for Eastport 
and Boston, connecting at the former place with 
ateamers on the St, Croix to St. Andrews and St. 
Stephens. Steamei's also connect with Digby and with 
Moncton. During last yeai- 1,699 vessels, with an 
aggi'egate tonnage of 515,359 tons, departed from St. 
John. The imports for the same period were $5,304,873, 
and the exports $4,247,648. 

The Intercolonial Railway from St. John to the main 
line at Moncton, paeses through Sussex Valley, the 
choicest iki'ming land in the Province. This region is 
justly ihmed for its rui'sl beauty as well as for 
its fertility. 

BT. JOHH TO PREDKHICTON BY KIVEK, 

Hie distance is ninety noiles, and it is a very plea- 
sant trip by day. The steamer leaves from Indian- 
town, aDove the bridge. The shores of the river at 
first are rocky, The river h as the appearance of a suo- 
cession of lakes with steep ehorea, but this changes aa 
the fhrmingland of the province ia reached. Thebanke 
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become lower, and eome of the fertile intervale lands, 
which the province ie so pi'oud of; may be seen from 
the deck. After passing tiagetown the Jemseg river, 
which is the outlet oi' Grand Lake, falls in. Here, in 
1640, the French erected a fort, which in 1654 atti-act^ 
ed the attention of Oliver Cromwell, who underetood 
colonial questions exceedingly well. He sent an expe- 
dition to take it, and it was taken and held notil 1670. 
At the conquest of Canada the Mai'quis de Vaudreuil 
was Seigneur, and 116 settlers held lands from him. 
The Oromocto ie the next important river passed, and 
close to it is Maugerville, a village settled before the 
revolution, whose inhabitants, in 1776, were Whigs, 
and passed resolutions of sympathy with Congreee, 
At last the city of 

Fredericton is reached. One of the prettiest cities 
in the Dominion — built on level grass-land among 
gardens, with a gentle, sloping, garden-like acclivity aa 
a bacb-gi'ound. The river makes a bend here, and at 
one point is the Cathedral and at the other is the 
Government House — for this is the capital of the Pro- 
vince, where, undisturbed by the noise and bustle of 
the outer world, legislation may be matured in peace. 

Fredericton has a population of 6,218. The Parlia- 
ment Building is a tiandsouie edifice, containing tbe 
ohambera of the Legislative Council. Legislative 
Aflsembly and Supreme Com-t. Tbe library contains 
15,000 volumes. It is a &re-proof building. The gem 
of Fredericton is the Cathedral which, though small, 
is one of the most perfect pieces of pure early English 
Gothic in America. The Cathedral of Christ Church 
at Montreal was designed after it by the same archi- 
tect. 

Fredericton is the outlet of a lumbering district, 
and large establishments ai-e located opposite at the 
mouth of the Nashwaak River. It is a centre of sup- 
plies for the uppei' St. John. It is also a centre con- 
venient for sportsmen, for it is close to tbe beat hunting 
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and fishing regions in America, There are good hotels 
there, and pleasant cultivated aociety. In the old days, 
when British ti'ooDB were in Canada, noplace was more 
popular as a station than the quiet pretty capital of 
New Brunswick, 

From Fredericton thei-e is a railway along the St. 
John I'iver to the Grand Falls and Edmonton, where 
the Madawaaka falls into the St, John. Up theMada- 
waska aod through lake Temiscouata was the old route 
to Canada, and there is a portage fi'oni the lake to tho 
streams which fall into the St. Lawrence. 

"^ THE MAINE BOUNDABT. 

It haa been shown that, from the earliest times, 
Acadia extended at least to the mouth of the St. Ci-oix, 
where deMoots built his lii'st fort. It really extended 
fui'ther east; but even Oswald could not give up ter- 
ritory beyond the SL Croix. That feat remained for 
succeeding statesmen to accomplish. By the treaty 
of peace of 1783 it was arranged practically that the 
boundaiT of the United States on the east should be 
the St. Croix to its soui-ce, and a lino from thence to 
the northern boundaiy, which was to be the water ahed 
which divides the strearas flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean from those flowing into the Bay of Fundy. This 
was the supposed boundary of Canada and Acadia, 
although the French justly claimed to the Peoobflcot, 
The negotiations between Franklin and Oswald were 
carried on secretly, for the United States had been 
bound, as a condition of the aidof Fi-ance, notto make 
a separate peace; and in the discussion, when the 
vagueness of this boundaiy was objected to, Franklin 
marked on the map the negotiators wore using, a red 
line to indicate the boundary proposed and adopted. 
This map disappeared, and in later yeai's endless dis- 
cussion arose as to the true boundaiy; for on actual 
survey a line due north from the source of the St. Croix 
did not iutci'seot the northern boundary, but passed 
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throagb & gap in _the hilU, and although the real 
meaning of the treaty waa clear there was difficulty 
in its verbal interpretation. In 1835, President Jack- 
9011 made a very fair proposal to the British Govern- 
ment to cut the Gordiin knot of difficulty which 
threatened to reault in war, but it was rejected by a 
governmentof which Loixi Palmerston was amember, 
and the subject was postpooed to " to a more conve- 
nient season " — a very unsafe device of "practical" 
statesmanship in international disputes. The rejec- 
tion of that proposal has ciLiised the enormous curve 
of the Intercolonial Eailway, and has cost the Cana- 
dians many millions of dollars. 

In 1842 a settlement was imperative. The Maine 
and New Brunswick lumberers were almost at war on 
the disputed territory. The United States had claimed 
to within a few miles of the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
in oi-der that, after conceding something, they might 
have more left than they were entitled to. Lord 
Aahburton wai sent out, and atter much negotiation 
the present extraoi-dinaiy boundary was stumbled 
upon. Some difficulty having been found in persuading 
the Senate to accept this boundary, the map which 
Franklin and Oswald had used was produced by Mr. 
Webster, and the red line upon it, far south of the 
Aahburton line, showed what an immense tract of 
territory had been secured to the United States beyond 
what Franklin had contemplated. So the treaty was 
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upon a point jutting out into the sheltered and deep 
basin of Passamaquoddy Bay stands St. Andrews — a 
town of 2,128 inhabitants— well laid out and with an 
ail' of respectability as if it had seen better days. And 
so it has — for fi-om here in 1832, only seven years after 
the opening of the Stockton and Dai'lington Railway 
in England, waa the projected railway to Canada to 
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stai-t, and this town waa fo be the wharf upon the Bay 
of Fuody of the St. Lawrence ■valley. 

TbiBwasaboldachemeforlhat period, but it excited 
much jealoney in the United States, and the boundary 
beingetilt undetermined, the Slate of Maine laid claim 
to the whole t-erritory between New Bj-unswick and 
Canada, Owing to the diecussion which enaned, the 
project was defeiTed ; unlil, in 1842, the colonials saw 
the Aehburton Ti-eaty signeti, which alienated forever 
the territory through which the I'ailway was lo pass. 
Let any one look at the map — no skill in geography 
is required to decide what waa — what cou& only ly 
any possibility have been — the boundaiy arranged 
between Franklin And Oswald in 1783. Even Fi-ank- 
lin never asked for that ten-itory. Even Oswald 
never thought of offering it. The project was aban- 
doned, and St. Andrews, sank into obscurity. All its 
brigh t ftiture as thewinter port of Canada faded away 
and the i-ising town of St, Stephen, with its abundant 
water power, took away the fumber ti'ade, Still the 
droam of those hardy dreamers is approaching fulfil- 
ment. The railway is now being built from Canada, 
through Maine, which will caiw freight from Mont- 
real to fA. Andrews by a straight line eastward, and 
justify the prescience of those who in 1836 promoted 
the cbailer of the St. Andrews and Quebec Kailway. 

Fourteen miles up the river, where further naviga- 
tion is prevented byafall, is the town of 

St. Stephen, where ai'e iflourishing mills. Opposite 
is the United States town of Calais, This region is 
noted for the fact that when Great Britain and the 
"United States were at war in 1812, peace reigned upon 
the St. Croix, Level headed men, addicted to the free 
intei'change of useful commodities, are not carried 
away by martial ai-dor. So Calais and St. Stephen 
wei-e always at peace, ■ 
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THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

The Province of Quebec; in the oldest organized 
province in the Confederation. It has always had 
for Btrangei-a a singiilai- chai-m, and the hietoiy of 
itfl eai-ly days sui-passes in interest that of any other 
oolony or province in America. Many historians, 
native and foreign, have endeavored to do justice to 
the romantic incidents of those early times, and the 
traveller who may he em-ions to learn fun her of them 
wonid do well to consult the histories of Miles, Fer- 
land, Garneau, and especially the glowing pages of 
Francis Parkman. Our taak is upon the lower levels 
of geography and statistics, and we can do little more 
than indicate the authoritLea which lie ready to the 
band of any inquirer. 

The northern boundary of the province of Qnehec is 
the height of land which divides the waters flowing 
northwards into Hudson's Bay from those which flow 
into the St. Lawi-ence, This line continues westwards 
until it reachea a point forty-five miles due north of 
Lake Temiscamang, on the Ottawa. Thence the 
western boundary starts, and, proceeding due south- 
wai-ds, it passes thi'ough the lake and follows the mid- 
channel of the Ottawa I'iver until it reaches the vil- 
hige of Point Fortune, npon the weetem bank. There, 
leaving the Ottawa, the ■western boundary strikes 
throngh the eountjy to the St. liEwrence, at Eiver 
Beaudette. This comer, which wonid seem properly 
to belong to Ontai'io, was reserved to the ancient pro- 
vince of Quebec, because, when Ontario, or Upper 
Canada, was separated in 1791 as a distinct province, 
the aeignioriea of Vaadrouil, Nouvelle Longnenil, 
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Soutangee, and Eigaud had been erected by the King 
of Fi-ance, and were settled by Fi-enchmen whose 
existing laws and customs the English Government, as 
bound by the Act of 1774, i-espected. In the com- 
pai-atively unsettled countiy to the west, the pi-ovince 
of Ontai'io was created under English laws, and colon- 
ized by English-speaking Hettlere. 

Upon the south, Quebec is bounded by the line of 
45° north latitude, until it reaches New Hampshire, 
when, tiu'ning to the north-east, the boimdaiy line 
follows a meandering coui-se until it reaches the pro- 
vince of New Bmnswick. This pai't of the boundary 
has already been discussed in tj-eating of New Bruna- 

TJpou the east, the Islands of Antieosti and the 
Magdalen group are within the govei'nment of Que- 
bec. A line drawn due north from Anse au Sablon, 
near the Bti'aita of Belleisle, on the Labrador coast, 
until it intereecfs the northern boundaiy, marks the 
eastern limit of the pi-ovince. The remaining portion 
of Labrador belongs to Newfoundland, 

The physical featm-es of Quebec which strike the 
tourist are those of an alluvial plain stretching upon 
both sidea of the Eiver St, Lawrence, at vaiying dis- 
tances, to the Lauren tiau Mountains on the north, and 
the Notre Dame, and G-reen Mountains, and the 
Adirondacks on the south. The first named mountains 
approach the shores of the lower St. Lawrence very 
closely, and add a solemn and impressive grandeur to 
the scenery. Near Quebec they recede, and the rich 
and fertile valley continuously opens out, widening to 
the westward to the broad level country of Ontario, 
From the Montreal Mountain, on a clear day, these 
opposing ranges can be seen in the blue distance on 
the north and south, separated by the wide sti-etch of 
allavial soil below. The Laurentian chain of moun- 
tains nowhere attains to a very gi-eat height, Mont 
Ebonlemens, on the St. Lawrence, is 2,547 feet high. 
Some oi the i-idges fai'ther in the interior, are stated 
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to be 4,000 feet Ti-embling Monnttiin, in the cotinty 
of Argenteuil, is given by the officei-s of the Geologi- 
cal Snrvey as 2,060 feet, bntgenerally the height does 
not exceed 1,500 feet. The whole of the Liuu'entian 
country, as fai- as the watei-shed of HudBon'sBay, con- 
siste geologically of eai-!y crystalline rocks. The 
hills are all worn into rounded forms ; for this ie the 
most ancient pai't of the continent of America. The 
waves of the Siliu-ian sea -washed against these hllU 
when but two small islands represented the remaining 

fiart of the present continent, In the crystalline 
imestones are the remains of the Eozfion Canadense, 
eai'liest of all known forms of animal life. In the 
same limestones graphite frequently occurs, and the 
whole Laurentian formation abounds in iron ores of 
great pui-ity. The country is studded with innumei-- 
able lakes, tempting the sportsman with their abun- 
dance of fish. Over a thousand lakes are laid down 
in the published maps of this region, and these are 
the never-failing sources of many large riverH; for all 
the larger tributaa-ies of the St. Lawi-ence are from 
the north. In the valleys of these countless streams 
and lakes are tracts of fei-tile land, while the dense 
forest which covera them supplies the limber which is 
the chief export of Quebec. 

South of the St. Lawrence the Notre Dame Moun- 
tains follow the shore of the river nearly as far as 
Father Point, whence, turning to the south-west, they 
at last mingle with the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
They attain in some places a height of 3,000 to 4,000 
feet The highest pointe are near the lower St. 
Lawi-ence, and are sure to atti-act the attention of a 
stranger leaving by the river. The hold blufl's of Capes 
Chatte and St. Anne are striking objects ft'om the 
deck of a steamer, for the nsnal coui-se of the outward 
mail ships is close to this most rngged shore. The geo- 
logical Btructuj'e of those h ilia is latei' than that of tho 
Laurentides, and has been considere<l, together with| 
the country between theua and the St. Lawrence, to' 
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telong to the base of the Silurian syetem. The Chau- 1 
■difii'e river, in whose stream gold is found in paying ■ 
quantities, takes its rise in these hills; and in thisfor-l 
mation the copper mines ot Quebec are chiefly found. | 
The character of the country fram the river to their ^ 
base is level and fertile, but as the hills are ap' 
preached the scenery becomes varied and rugged. 

The province of Quebec is a land abounding m large 
rivei-H. The great St. Lawrence flows through it with 
a breadth vai'ying from one mile, a little above Mon- 
treal, to twenty railes at Cacouna, and forty miles 
near Point des Monts, which may be considered as the 
entrance to the Grulf. Flowing into it from the north, 
we have space to particulai-ize only the larger 
streams. The gloomy Saguenay, from 300 to 400 
miles long; the St. Maurice, which has a still longer 
coui-ae; the Ottawa, neai'ly 600 milea, with its tribu- 
tariBH — the Gatineau, the Xifivre and the Eouge — all 
three veiy lai'ge streams. From the south, the Riche- 
lieu, a large and beautiful river, bringing the waters 
of Lakes George and Champlain; the Ghaudi^re, and 
the St. Fj'ancis. BesidoB these there ai-e numberless 
streams of minor importance in a river system such as 
this, but which would rank in volume with many of 
the more celebrated streams of the old woi'ld. The 
Aflsumption, the Loup rivera, upper and lower, the 
Obateauguay, the North river, and the Etchemin, are 
all rivers of importance. Quebec can boastof nono of 
those great inland seas which are the chief features of 
the wesiern provinces. Some of the lakes are, how- 
ever, of considerable size. Lake St. John has an area 
of 360 square miles, and Lake Temiscamang, 126 
miles ; but in the immense number of its lakes and 
their great natural beauty, Quebec is unsui-paased, 

Toui-ista, who arrive for the most part in the sum- 
mer months, will probably be surpi'ised to encounter 
an almost tropical heat in those "few square miles of 
saoio" so carelessly ceded to the British crown by a 
frivolous French monarch. A few woi-ds will, there- 
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fore, bo appropriate concerning the climate. The 
iaothermal line of mean annual temperature at Mon- 
treal passes also thi-ough Leipzic in Saxony. The 
mean temp era tui'o in summer is the same as that of 
Orleans in Fi-anee, and the mean winter tempei-atui'e 
reaemblea that of Moscow in Euesia. 

The heat is sufficient in summer to bring wheat, 
Indian com, tomatoes, and the hardier kinds of 
grapes, to perfection; and the cold in winter eome- 
timee reaches 20° below zero. Then, however, the soil 
ia covei'ed with a thick mantle of snow; the frost 
does not penetrate deeply, and the roots of plants are 
Beeure from injury until the heais of spring return 
with their sudden and magical power. An English- 
man, accustomed to the lingering and reluctant spring 
of Great Britain, is astonished at the swiftness of the 
change. It can scarcely be said that there ia a spring 
season in Quebec, the fields put off their white bvery 
and don the tender green hues of early summer so 
quickly under the powerful nun and clear skies of our 
northern latitude. Vegetation advances with great 
rapidity, for the melting of the frost and snow pal- 
verizes the soil and prepares it for the seed. One 
simple fact will, however, give a more certain indica- 
tion of climate, and that is that maize is a regular 
and certain ci'op in nearly the wholeprovince of Que- 
bec, a plant which will not ripen in England, and will 
barely ripen in the north of France. 

The winters have, therefore, no detrimental effect 
upon vegetation, nor are they considered unpleasant 
by eb-angers visiting the countiy at that season. The 
air isdry and the skies clear. There are no fogs, no 
raw damp winds, so wearing to invalids. Many fi-om 
the seaboai'd with pulmonary complaints have coma 
to reside during the winter at Quebec or Montreal, for 
here, as at Minnesota in the West, the clear and 
ateady weather is beneficial in such complaints. The 
sleighs, which make their appearance usually about 
the fij-st week in December, are not put away until 
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the following April, and the steady cold seldom 
relaxes during the whole season. The people still 
enjoy many out-door amoBcmentB ; and curling, snow- 
shoeing, eleigh-d riving, toboganning, and skating are 
the paetiraes of winter. The mighty St. Lawrence is 
bound fast under the potent spell of frost from the 
lakes to below Quebec city. Koads are everywhere 
made upon the ice, and the fanners bring in their 
teams in long lines across the frozen waters, heavily 
laden with their autumn treasures of hay and corn. 
The ice roads are always marked out by spmce trees 
stuck in the snow. A visitor in winter is sure to be 
impre.saed with the weii-d scene in early morning or 
evening, when, from a sky as warm with rosy tints 
as in midsummer, the level beams of sunlight, glanc- 
ing and brightening over the sea of quiet snowy fur- 
rows, and glittering icy crests, strike along the line 
of evergreens, marking the ice roads, upon the trainsof 
sleighs, and light up the tinned i-oofs and steeples of 
the distant city with brilliant splendour. 

The province, though shorn of its ancient dimensions 
by the Act of 1791, which constituted Upper Canada, 
and by the lamentable weakness of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in its various capitulations to tne United 
Stales, still contains 188,688 square miles. 

In regard lo jiopulation, Quebec is excelled by the 
province of Ontario; the figui'es being 1,359,027 in 
Quebec, to l,il23,228 in Ontaiio. Of this number 
1,073,820 are of French origin, in the pi-ovince of 
Quebec alone. 

These figures showing the preponderance of the 
French race in Quebec lead naturally to a short sketch 
of the history of the province, a consideration of which 
can alone explain our present institntions. Although 
discovered by Jacques Cartiei- in 1635, and visited again 
byhim in 1536, it was not until 1608 that the first settle- 
ment was made. This was at the present city of Quebec. 
The true father of Canada was Samuel de Ohamplain, 
a man of rare pi-actical talent, of gi-eat constancy and 
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courage, and of lofty moral character. He was sent 
out by a company of associated nobleman of Pi-ance, 
primarily foi- the purpose of opening up a. trade with 
the Indians for peltries, and secondly for the purpoae 
of opening up a new field for the Christian religion. 
It la necessary to dwell specially upon the religious 
aide of the foundation of the colony in order to under- 
atond ite history. The Boman Catholic religion was 
then in the fliU tide of that enthusiasm which caused 
the counter reformation, and devoted men and women 
poured out their lives and treasui-es with cheei-fUlneas 
in the effort to spread its docti-ines upon distant shorea. 
Hence it was that for many yeaj's the colony of Prance 
took feeble hold upon the soil of Canada, It was more 
a trading and missionary station than a plantation. 
The Eecollet Fathers in 1615, and the Jesuits in 1625, 
threw themselves into the missionary work, en- 
couraged by Champlain, who, being a veiy earnest 
Catholic, ooncernea himself deeply in their efforts. 
DeMonts, Chauvin, and many of the early patrons 
of the colony were Hngnenols; hutfrom the veryfirat 
it was stipulated that altliongh the Huguenots might 
ahare in the profits of the trade, the convei-sion of the 
Indians was to be left entirely with the Boman 
Catholics. Later in 1627, when the company of one 
hundred associates was formed, Montmorcnci sold his 
rights to his nephew deLevis, due de Ventadour, & 
devout member of a monastic order. Then it was stipu- 
lated that none of the aettlera whom the associates 
engaged to cany out to Canada should be other than 
Catholic, and the religious aeal of the devout Catholics 
of old PrMice was more earnestly dii-ected to Canada. 
Noblemen and ladies, as well as priests, thi'ew thera- 
eelves into the effort, and the foundations of institu- 
tions were laid which exiat to tlie present day almost 
unchanged. Then followed in quick succession the 
edacational establishments of the Ursulinea, of the 
Eecolleta of the Jesuits, of the Congi'egation of ladies 
of Notre Dame, for the religious ti'aining of the savage 
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tribas. The French oolonists, with doubtful policy, 
identitiei.1 their fortunei) with the Hui-on and Algon- 
quin tribes, which they found in the valley of tho 
-St, Lawrence, and thus imperilled for many years 
their existence in a long and deadly struggle with 
the rising power of the Iroquoia confedei-ation. A 
remnant of the Huron tribe still remains at Old 
Lorette, near Quebec, while the Peqnoda, the Narra- 
eansetts and other abonginttl tribes of New England 
Save been utterly exterminated. 

The colony ot New France then waa founded upon 
a religious basis, in the same manner as were the 

r colonies of New England. It is, however, a matter of 

pride to the Canadian that the soil of New France was 
never poll uteil by the footsteps of the familiars of the 

I Inijuisition, who loadedwith infamy the annals of New 

Spain. Nor have our historians ever to blush for deeds 
Buch as the fathers of NewEngland perpetrated towards 
those who differed from them in religions belief. While 
in the colony of Plymouth men and women were 
hanged for being Quakei-s, while others were impris- 
oned and pilloried on siwpicion of Anabaptism, Pre- 
lacy, or Bomanism, while the gloomy superstition of 
Salem witchcraft swej)! ofT its victims by dozens, the 
only blood shed in Canada for the Christian fiiith was 
the blood of its martyr mJasionaries. They were ready 
to shed blood for their belief, but it was tbeir own blood ; 
they were ready to pour out life, but it was their own 
lives. These are matters of history; to touch on 
questions of religion is not the province of the writer 
ot a guide book. In the pages of Parkman the deeds 
and the faith of these men ai-e I'ecounted with a vigour 
and impai-tiality which does him honour, and with an 
eloquence woi'thy of his theme. If at this present time 
the French race manifests a vitality in Canada as 
inyBterions to its enemies as to the Frenchman of the 
Prance of to-day, it is because of the imperishable 
power of the seif-sacriftce and heroism of so many of 
those men, laymen as well as clerics, who planted the 
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standard of France on the shores of the River St. 
Lawrence. 

Passing, as not essential to oui- present piu-poae, the 
history of the next hundi-ed years, the struggles with 
the Iroquois, and the wars with the Bj'itish colonic 
to the south, in which were achieved many gallant 
enterprises and were pei-petrated many cruel deeds 
of blood upon both sides; passing over also the 
adventui'ous establishment of trading posts in the fai' 
west and noilh-west, and the bold voyages of La Salle 
and Hennepin, we come to the period when France 
and England prepared to fight a battle d Vovtrance 
upon the shores and in the forests of the new world. 
The thirteen colonies then numbered three millions, 
backed by lai-ge bodies of troops fi-om England. 
Canada barely numbered 60,000 souls, and was veiy 
fitfully suppoi'ted by the French monarchy, then in 
the last days of its decadence. Yet, gi-eat as the odds 
appeared to be against the Canadians, the vigour and 
consummate ability of the the men who nilod were 
more than equal to the emergency, until the last 
orowning effort of the English. In 1754 the war 
commenced. Braddock was disgracefully beaten by 
a handfiil of men, Abercrombie was defeated by one 
fifth of hia number, Oswego surrendered with disgrace, 
the hori'ible ti'agedy of Foi't William Henry was 
enacted, and the year ]75T.8aw the French victorious 
along the whoJe line of their border. With 1758 the 
tide of war turned, Loulebourg on the east, and Fron- 
tenac on the west, fell into Jlngtish hands ; but although 
the genius of Wolfe and Amherst wielded the Britii-h 
power, reaistance was obstinate. The stmggle was 
long and doubtful at Quebec. The defeat of Montcalm 
did not necessitate, however, the aun^ender of the 
city, for in a very few weeks the approaching winter 
would have compelled the Bi'itish to re-embark. 
Montcalm's truated officei-s, deLevis and Bougainville, 
were absent, and in the dismay which followed upon 
his death Quebec was sun-endered. 
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Scurcely had the British fleet left when the English 
gan-iBon found itself besieged by deLevis with the 
troops from Monti-eal and new militia levies. The 
siege lasted all winter. In early spring the British 
General Murray marched out to give deLevis battle, 
but was defeated at St. Foy, and confined within the 
walls of Quebec. The knell of French dominion had, 
however, been struck. The opening of navigation 
brought the English fleet once more, and Murray was 
succoured. DeLevis retii'ed to make a last stand at 
Montreal, which, slowly, the three English armies 
under Amherst, Murray and Haviland, advanced to 
besiege. On September 8th, 17S0, the capitulation 
was signed, by which Canada passed over to the 
British Crown. It is upon the conditions of this 
capitulation and of the treaty of peace which followed 
in 1763, and upon the celebi-ated Quebec Act of 1774, 
that the laws, language, and religion of France are 
still established so firmly in this province. It is 
around these brilliant recoi'ds that the nationaifeeltng 
of the Fi'ench Canadian loves to linger, and the 
devoted lives of the early missionaries still feed the 
flamo of devotion in the Lower Canadian heart. 

We have no spate to sketch even an outline of the 
remaining history. How for fifteen years the sceptre 
of universal empire paused within reach of Eng'and's 
grasp, and how she failed to seize it the histories of 
the loyalists of New Brunswick and Ontario will 
abundantly relate. The story of their history is full 
of interest, and the reader may consult the larger 
works for the details. One fact only we add, that the 
generous treatment of the British Govemmentsowon 
the heai-ts of the Canadian French that during the war 
of 1812-14 they took up arniB cheerfully in its defence, 
and a British general officer in a private memorandum 
to the Duke of Wellington could state that "not a 
single Lower Canadian militia-man was known to 
desert to the enemy during tha three years the war 
continued." ._ — 
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Whatever jealousiea may exist among the citiea 
of the Dominion, all CanadianB are proud of Que- 
bec. Not that they think the Quebetei's have done 
their duty by her, not that they think the streets 
coald not be cleaner, nor the houses more regular, 
nor the wharvea more orderly; but they love Quebec 
because the people ai-e polite and hospitable before all 
others, because the scenery ia sui'passingly beautiful, 
andbecause the wholecounb'y around teems with asso- 
ciations of historic interest. The resolute Chamjjlain, 
the haughty Frontenac, the devoted Laval, and the 
chivab'OuB Montcaim, I'epose here, resting amid the 
scenes of their labours after the turmoil of their earnest 
lives. MuchhaabeenwiittenaboutQuebec, butCharles I 
Marshall, a young man of gi-eat promise, who died " too I 
«arly " on a homewai'd voyage from the Easti giv sa, in 
bis "Canadian Dominion," a description so graohio I 
that we cannot do better than make an exti'act fi-om it. 

""Uneiampledforpicturesqvtenes and magrifireoce of posi- 
tion on the American continent, and for tiie romance of bar 
liistoric asaociations, Quebec Bits on ber impregnable heights 
& queen aniong the citiea of the New World. 

" At her feet flows the noble St. Ijiwrence, the fit highway 
into ft great empire, here narrowed lo a couple of miles breadth, 
though lower aown the waters widen to a score of miles, and 
at the gulf to a hundred. From the compression of the great 
river at this spot the city derives its name, the word signify- 
ing, in the native Indian tongue, the strait. On the east of 
the city, along a richly fertile valley, flows the beautiful St 
Charles to join ifs waters with those of the g-eatriver. The 
mingled waters divioe to enclasp the fair and fertile isle of 
Orleans. 

'' The city, as seen from a distance, rises state'v and 
solemn, Uke a grand pile of monumen jii builuinRs. ClUHter- 
ing houses, tall, irregular with hign piichod roofs, crowd i.he 
long line of shore and climb the rocky tieights. Great piles of 
stone churches, collies, and public buildmgs, crowned with 
gleaming minarets, rise Above the mass of dvelUngs. The 
clear air permits the free use of tin for the roofs and spires, 
ftad the dark stone-work is relieved viub. ^^a.^eMi't ^v-^^- 
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Abovo all rise the long d&rk li nea of one of the world's famons 
citadels, tha Gibraltar of America. 

"Then atill below, the BhoreB are lined with warehonsee 
and quays and massea of s'bipping. All the surroimdioK 
waters are filled w' ib eails ; the scene is one of eunlitiht and 
life. Steamers wiLh their filmy lines of arooke, pass up and 
down the river, or rapialy dcross, or tug with much noiae 
and short breath the heavy rafia of wood, acres wide covered 
with hut villages, that float down from the inland waters. 
At Pojnte Levis, opnosite the citadel, lie stranded or lazily 
floating incalculable masses of this lumber, waiting for tran- 
sit to the Bntisn Isles, Soiiih America or Australia. 

Thin extract very fairly describes Quebec. Henry 
Wai-d Beccher, while testifyiEg to the wonderfal 
beauty of the scenery, was impressed by the oddity of 
the city. He thus deaeribea it: — 

" Queer old Quebec 1 Of all cities on the contineot of 
America, the quainleet It is apopulated cliffjamighty rock, 
scarped and graded and made to hold houses and castles, 
which by aU proper natural laws ought to slide off from its 
back like an un^irded load from a L-amel's back. But they 
stick. At the foot of the rocks the space of several atreeta has 
been stolen from the river." 

Mr. Beecher's first experience on landing is thus 
related : — 

" Awpy we went, climbing the steep streets at a canter 
with little horses hardly bjgger than flies, and like flies, with 
an aptiLudefor climbing pert>endlcular walls. It was strange 
to enler a walled city tnrougn low and gloomy gates on this 
continent of America. Bere was a small bit of medieval 
Europe perched upon a rock and dried for keeping, in this 
north-east corner of America, a curiosity that baa not its 
equal, in its kind, on this sine the ocean." 

The mediseva! momiments of Quebec are fast paee- 
ing away. The ancient gates, so dear to American 
travellers, have been j'eplaced by brand new structures 
or removed altogether. Before long the walls will be 
swept away, and boulevards will mark their place. 
Om- United States cousins, travelling in search of 
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romftntic sensations, will miss them, but the native 
Quebec or does not appreciate his privileges, and thiratS' 
to replace the unique quaintneas of the ancient strnc- 
tnres by the parvenu stiffneaa of more modern archi- 
tecture. 

Six times have the walls of Quebec been assailed by 
enemiee. In 1K29, the English, under Sir David Kirke, 
captured the town and sent its garrison to England aa 
prisoners of war. Re'atored by treaty to the French 
Crown, Quebec again, in 1690, saw a hostile fleet, that 
of Sir William Phipps ; but though the town was bom- 
barded, the English fleet bad to retii-e unsuccessful. In 
1711 an expedition was planned both by land and sea, 
but proved abortive. Aamiral Walker's fleet was pre- 
vented by fogs and storms from reaching the city; 
many of his ships wei-e lost, and SOO of his men were 
drowned. To the pious Canadians of that day it was 
a direct intervention of Providence. In 1759 followed 
the siege and capture by Wolfe; in 1760 the unsuc- 
cessful siege of the English gari'ison by deLevis; and 
lastly in 1775, the siege under Montgomeiy and 
Arnold. 

Quebec is not onlyremarkable for beauty of site and 
interesting from historic association, but is worthy of 
study on account of being the centre of the lumber 
trade and the largest shipping port for timber in the 
world. 

Passing to a more detailed descripton of those points 
in Quebec of interest to the tourist we first notice 

The Harbour.— Distant though it is from the sea the 
harbour of Quebec is one of the few in America deep 
enoQgh for the "Great Eastern." Nevertheless, the 
changes in trade have compelled improvements on a 
large scale. The Princess Louise Embankment at the 
mouth of the St. Charles, encloses a tidal harbour 
having an area of 20 acres, and with 24 feet of depth 
at low water. Connected with it is aw6tdock,to\i»."^'ii 
a permanent depth of 27 feet,vj\ft\'MiB.TWkOl ^ ^•s^^.. 
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The embankment ie 4000 feet long by 330 feet wide. 
Kearlyone million of dollare has been expended upon it. 

On tbe opposite aide at Pointe Levis, the Lome 
Graying Dock, a work of great magnitude, is fast 
approaching completion. The expenditure so fkr 
amounts to ?419,0!)6. The dimensions are to be; 
length, 500 feet; width, 100 feet; depth, 25J feet; 
width of entrance, 62 feet. 

During the year ending June, 1883, the departures 
for sea of vessels fram this port wei'e 653, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 631,213 tons. 

Hotels.— The St. "Louis, in Lewis Street, is the lar-gest 
hotel. The Albion, in Palace Street, is a very good 
hotel. Henchey'a, in Ann Street, is a comfoi-table 
commercial house. If the Quebec people had left the 
old gates and rebuilt the hotels, tourists would have 
been better pleased. As tbe Quebecers entertain 
mediffival views upon the subject of outside tradei's, 
commercial travellers before opening their samples 
would do well to see about their licenses. 

Foundation.— Quebec was founded in 1608 by Samuel 
de Cbamplain. Seventy years previous to that date, 
in 1535, Jacques Cartier, on nis second voyage to 
America, bad discovered the St. I/awrence, and that 
winter he passed in Canada, miserably enough, for 
having no idea of the nature of tbe climate, he had 
not made proper preparations either for food or for 
clothing. He moored his vessels in tbe St. Charles 
Eiver, close to the spot where tbe Dorchester Bridge 
now stands, and built huts on the east bank. The 
site where St. Roeh's suburbs now stands was occu- 
pied by an Indian town, called by the natives 
Stadacona, and ruled by a chief called Donnacona. 
In 1541, Cartier passed another winter in Canada, 
but not at tbe former station. He chose a spot at 
Cap Rouge on account of its greater defensibility, for, 
having played tbe shabby trick of carrying off the 
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hoepitable Donnacona on hie previous Wsit, and tho 
chief having died in France, he did not care again to 
trust the Indians. The following spi'ing he returned 
to France, and Quebec remained unsettled by Euro- 
peans until Champlain's arrival in 1608. Champlain, 
then, ia the true founder of Quebec and pioneer of 
civilization in Canada, a man of whom Canadians are 
justly proud. He died and was buried in Quebec, 
Only recently his burial-place was discovered under 
the Champlain Steps in the vault of an old chapel. 
His work has endured; of the 62,000 inhabitants of 
the city of Quebec at this day, 46,000 still speak hie 



The Citadel. — Passes to visit tho Citadel were 
formerly required fi-om the military anthoritias, but 
ai'C not now necessary. In former years, before the 
evacuation of the countiy by Great Britain, a full 
infantry regiment was always quartered here, besides 
artillery and engineers. It is now held by a small 
body of Dominion troops. 
Cape Diamond, upon which the citadel stands, is a 

Erecipitouspromontory lising 350 feet perpendicularly 
■om the river. From the elevated plateau upon which 
the city is built, and from the Plains of Abraham 
adjoining, the height is much less and the elope more" 
gradual, still, the lofty fortress domineers over the 
whole surrounding countiy. 

The visitor approaches the works through a steep, 
winding road up the glacis, flanked by walla of stout 
masonry, and peered at by ports and loop-holes which 
soan his approach from all imaginable angles. The main 
body of the work ia entered across a Dridge, over a 
deep ditch, and through a massive gate called the 
Dalhousie Gate, after the Earl of Dalhonsie, Governoi-- 
General in 1829. Here the main guai-d ia placed, and 
the ofhcer of the day takes his post. Inside, the 
Bummit of the cliff has been so far levelled as to make 
a large parade ground for the garrison. ^\isi«&-.i 
under the walls, are l\i6 ^ja.vTatV.'a a.tA *,^.Q^^r>W],vsaK* 
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The large atone buildiDg is the officera' quai-ters. 
Magazines, ai-mories, ana stoi-e-hoDseB occupy anit- 
&ble Hituatione, and encircling all are the green slopes 
of the ramparts above, surmounted by the grey line of 
the walls, turning with sharp angles into each bastion, 
and omanaented with cannon and formal geometi-ic 
piles of black shot and shell. 

Mounting the ramparts the visitor will view a scene 
of sni-paesing beauty. Standing upon the very beak 
of the promontory, which juts out info the broad 
ondulating valley, he seea the land rising, slope upon 
slope, until the purple mountains close in the view. 
These slopes, studded with villages, crowned with 
bright steeples, look down, as from some gigantic 
amphitheatre, upon the river-basin and shipping. 
Walking westward, along the ramparta, the visitor 
will obtain a good view of the Plains of Abraham, 
where the decisive battle w^as fought, as well as of 
the precipitous bank up which Wolfe's army climbed 
on that September night so fatal to French power in 
the western world. 

Fortifioations.— Although from the earliest penod of 
settlement foi-tifications were necessary against the 
Indians, the outline of the present constructions is 
due to M. deLery, who, in 1'720, planned the defences 
much as they exist at the present day. In 1759 they 
wore repaired by the English garrison which was 
left in occupation during the winter ; and again in 
ltt6 to resist the Americans under Montgomery, 
Important additions have since been made from time 
to time by the British Grovernment, especially in 1823 
when the citadel was built. 

At the end of St. Lewis Street is the St. Lewis Gate, 
g out into the Grande AlWe, where are situated 

e Skating Eink and the new Houfies of Parliament. 
This gate is a new consfi'uction replacing the old histo- 
ric gate. Nest, to the right is the Kent Gate, an entirely 
new gate opened to i-elieve the pressure of ti-affic. 
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The corner stone of thU gate was laid by H. E.H, 
the Princess Louise. The Queen subsci-ibed largely 
to the cost of its erection, and it is named after her 
father, Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, who lived in Que- 
bec for many years and was very much liked by the 
Canadians. St. John's G-ate is the next, leading out 
into the most populous suburb. It was rebuilt in 1865. 
The main business of Quebec with the surrounding 
country being carried on through this gate, it was 
the first to feel the innovating spirit of the age. Prom 
the top a splendid prospect over the valley of the St. 
Charles will rewai-d the tourist. From hence the walls 
are continued along the edge of the cliffs overlooking 
St. Eoch's suburbs to the site of Palace Gate, at the 
foot of Palace Street. In 1775 the American army 
occupied the suburbs of St. Eoch. On the night of 
the Slat December of that year a sally of the gari-ison 
from the Palace Gate took Arnold's meu in rear while 
they were making an attempt upon ono of the bamera 
of the Lower Town. Fi-om this point a high wall 
and parapet is continued to the sito of Hope Gate, 
thence to a cliff called the Sault-au-Matelot. Here is 
the Grand Batteiy commanding the harboui-. From 
hence the wall continued to Prescott Gate, demolished 
in 1871, through which all travellers by railway or 
steamer used to pass before entering the Upper Town. 
To foree this gate was theobject of the night attack 
of Dec. 31st, 1775. Montgomeiy, advancing from the 
west, and Arnold from the east, were to meet at 
Mountain Street and eaiTy the gate with their united 
forces. Montgomery, with 700 men, marched along 
the road now known as Champlain Street as far ae a 
spot called Pres-de-Ville. Here were posted a battery 
of guns and a guard of forty-five men behind a barrier 
in a nan-ow detile between the river and the rock. 
Supposing the guai-d to be ignorant of their approach, 
the assailants charged at a run, but were met by a 
volley at close range, which scattei'ed them and killed 
their general. A slab upon the roek a'i^'^e. ■&»■** -'ssa.'^as. 
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the spot where he fell. The attack led by Arnold 
fVom St. Hoch'e suburb was more ohatinate. The fii-st 
barrier at the eastern end of Sault-au-Matelot Street 
was carried. Hej-e Arnold was wounded, and had to 
be borne to the rear. His troops, passing through 
the street, came to another barrier, which resisted alt 
their efforts, and having been taken in the rear by a 
sally of the garrison fi-om Palace Gate, they sur- 
]-enderod to the number of 426. In visiting this locality 
it must be borne in mind that the river came much 
closer to the cliff than at present. 

Squares and Uomuuents. — Quebec, being mounted up 
80 high in the atmosphere, scarcely requires squares 
or parks for breathing-places. But Quebec has that 
which is better than any park or square in 

Dnfferin Terrace.— This is a very beautiful promenade 
on the brow of the precipitous cliff overhanging the 
Lower Town. It is a very favoui'ite spot among 
Qnebecera, and commands a magnificent view of the 
hai'bour and of the Point Levis side of the river. It 
is upon the site of the old Castle of St. Louis, which 
was bnrned in 1834, The site was levelled and the 
platform laid down by the Earl of Dorham, but in 
1818, during the administration of the Earl of Dufferin, 
it was extended to four times its original size, and its 
name changed fi-om Dui'ham Ten'ace. It is now 1420 
feet in length, and 182 feet above the river. There 
is nothing eisewhere like it for extent of promenaile 
or for gi-andem- of scenery. On fine summer evenings 
to congi-egate there is, with Quebecers, almost a reli- 
gious duty. "When the band plays there they cannot 
stop in theii' houses. Opposite, upon the south or 
Point Levis side of the riv-er, can be seen the fortifica- 
tions rendered necessary by the increased range of 
modern artilleiy. These works are not armed, the 
Government of Great Britain having changed ita 
policy since they were begun. 
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The Goremor's Garden.— This is the only paik in 
Quebec and it ia a very Btnall one, bat it has, how- 
ever, an ornament of interest in the column erected in 
1827, by a public aubscription, to the memoiy of Wolfe 
and Montcalm which was started by the Earl of 
Dalhouaie. The inacription upon the ti-ont ia gene- 
rally admired for ita elegant brevity, and was written 
by Dr. Fiaher, of Quebec. It is 

MOBTBM. ViRTfS. CoMMCBBM 

Famam. HiaroBiA. 

mokumhntum. pobthritab. 

Dbdit. 

Which may be thus rendered ; 

Valour gave a united death, 
Hietoi7, El united fame) 
Posterity, a unitod monument. 

On one side is the name "Wolfe," upon the other the 
name " Montcalm," and in the rear a Jong inscrip- 
tion in Latin stating that the foundation of the monu- 
mMkt was laid by Governor-General the Earl of 
Dalhouaie in the reign of George IV., to the~memory 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. 

The Place d'Armes,— This ia an open space near 
Dtttt'erin Terrace, an enljirgement of the old French 

Earade ground by taking in the site of the old Eecollet 
nildings, which were deati-oyed by tire. 



The St. Foy Monnment— Every visitor to 
should drive out a few miios on the St. Foy road, and, 
turaing oti' by a cross rr»ad, return to the city by the 
St. Lewis road. The di-ive will paea many points of 
interest and beauty. A abort distance beyond the 
toll-gate, on the St. Foy road, is a monument to com- 
memoi'ate a battle fought exactly 100 yeara previonsly 
upon that locality. It was the last stva^^fa fe-; V-'si.- 
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inion. MiiiTay, with his biiihII English gan'ison, was 
alone in Canada, cooped up in Quebec with the whole 
conntry in anoa agaiuat him, and uloaed in by winter 
from all succour. He matched out to meet deLevis, 
and waa repulsed and forced to retire within the walls. 
deLevis commenced to bombard the town, but before 
he could make much progress the spi-ing opened and 
British reinfoi'cements ar-rived. Around the spot 
marked by the monument the fiercest struggle raged. 
The monument is of bi-onzed metal upon a stone 
base. Upon the face fronting the road is the inscrip- 
tion 



On one side is the word Muiray, with the arms of 
Gi-eat Britain, and on another Levis, with the arms of 
Eoyal France. On the fourth side ai-e the arms of 
Canada. The windmill also portrayed upon this side 
recalls the bloody struggle aronnd the mill which 
formed the key of the position. The inscriptions 
upon monuments, like those upon tombstones, are 
often lacking in that sevei-e accuracy of statement 
which records so enduring would seem to demand. 
This is no exception. It was ei'ected by a public 
subscription among the citizens of Quebec generally 
to which the English very largely conti-ibuted, 
although it marks an English defeat. The statue 
which surmounts it was the gift of Prince Jerome 
Napoleon. It is of bronze and represents Bellona. 
The St. Jean Baptists Society managed the fund, 
however, and superintended the inauguration. 

Crossing over to the St. lewis road and i-etui'ning 
to the city, the toui-iat soon arrivea at the Plains of 
Abraham, where the great battle of 1759 was fought. 
At that time this plain sti'etched, unbroken by in- 
ciosures, level from the river bank to the walls save 
where scattered bushes atfoi-ded shelter to marksmen. 
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Other marlcmen were posted in the flanking woods. 
The English were inferior in number to their oppo- 
nents, but they were ali ti'ained troops. They had time 
to get up but one gnn. . To them defeat was certain 
desti-uction, for to re-embark in the face of a victorious 
enemy was irapossibie. Success justified the enter- 
prise of Wolfe, but, had the fortune of war turned the 
other way, his reputation would have been ruined. 
Montcalm's most ti-usted officers, deLevis and Boui-la- 
maque, were absent at Monti-eal or on the Ilichelieu, 
yet he might well have hoped for success. He has 
been blamed for giving battle, but delay would have 
given the English time to intrench, and criticism is 
easy after the event. 

The story of the battle is too well known to need 
recital. The spot whore the dying genera! heai-d the 
victorioni* shout of his troops is marked by a small 
column with the simple legend 

nBHB DIED WOLFE VICTORIOUS. 

Not far off the curious visitor may find the place still 
called "Wolfe's Cove," where tJie landing was made. 
A path leads down the steep bank to the cove on the 
i-iver side. 

The Esplanade.— This is a level and pleasant spot 
under the ramparts, between St. Lewis and St. John's 
gates, used an a pai'ade ground for ti-oops and a " 
promenade for the citizens. 

RBLIOIOirs AND CHAttlTABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The XTrsuIine Convent. — In the early days of the 
colony, when the Jesuit Fathers were canying to the 
far-off western ti'ibea the doctrines of theii' church, the 
Superior at Quebec used to send to Prance an annual 
account ol' the work done among the savages. These 
"Jesuit Relations," as they are now called, corres- 
ponded to the present reports of ioiaa\.oi\iiiY^ wifcAa'Cvtt:*.^ 
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and were eagerly read throughout France, and stirred 
up the piety and zeal of devout Catholics. 

The Jesuita made an earnest appeal on behalf of 
the female children of the IndiauB, This inflamed the 
ardour of a noble and devout lady, Madame de la 
Peltrie, who resolved to devote her life and fortune 
to the spiritual and secular edncation of the Indian 
gii'la in the wilds of Canada. Associating with herself 
three Ui-suline nuns, she sailed for Canada in 1639, 
and, after many privations and hardships, succeeded 
in founding the institution which still exists, covering 
about seven acres of ground in Gai-den Street. 
Although to Madame de la Peltrie is due the inception 
of the scheme and the funds with which it was com- 
menced, its success was mainly owing to the firet Su- 
perioi-eaa, Marie de I'lncamation, a remarkable woman, 
called by Bossuet the St. Theresa of the New World, 
who united an almost ecstatic fervour to practical 
talents of the highest oi-der. Incited and supported 
by supernatui-al dreams and visions, her indomitable 
energy overcame all discouragement. Twice the 
convent was burned to the ground, pestilence and 
fkmine decimated the small band of colonists and 
native converts, the Indian children were unexpectedly 
indocile, even when pei-suaded to listen ; but the zeal 
of this woman never flagged, and her courage never 
grew faint. In the vision she saw, while praying 
before the Sacrament at Tours before she enterM 
on her work, the whole land of Canada was shewn 
her, rugged with the primeval forest ; and the memory 
of the Heavenly voice which sent her on her minion, 
supported her under all her tiials. The community 
now nambei-8 in Quebec about eighty professed sisters, 
instructing from 400 to 500 pnpils. Branch houses 
have been established at Lake St. John and at Stan- 
stead. The Ursuiines of Three Kivers, though now 
independent, sprang from the Quebec establishment, 
and the convent at Boston, destroyed in 1834 by a 
AnHiicsl mob, had been founded by nuns of lliia order. 
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Tisitoi-e ■will require special permiseion to go 
beyond the parlour and the chapel. This last is of 
special interest, for here repose the remains of Mont- 
calm. Mortally -wounded while attempting to rally 
his men, he was carried to the Urauune Convent, 
whei-e he died. A mai*bl« slab in the church per- 
petoates hie memory. The chapel was built in 1724. 
It contains some good original paintings. 

The Hotel Dieu.— This institution was founded in 
1639, by the Diichess d'Aguillon, niece of Cardinal 
Hichelieu. At her instance three Siatei-s from the 
Convent of the Hospitali^res at Dieppe sailed for 
Canada in the same vessel which carried Madame do 
la Peltrie and the Ursuline nans. They soon found 
employinent, for the small-pox broke out with great 
virulence in the small colony. After changing their 
residence several times they finally settled, in 1646, 
on the present site of their institution, between Hope 
Grata and Palace Gate. Here their buildings gradually 
grew to their present dimensions. The present build- 
ings were commenced in 1654, and i-eceived large 
additions in 1612 and in 1696. The community 
conaista of about 62 professed nuns, who devote them- 
selves to attending to the sick and affording gratu- 
itous relief to pooi" out-door patients. 

The chajie! contains some good paintings, notably 
one by Eui?tache Le Sueur. 

TheOeneralHospital.— This establishment was found- 
ed in 1()92 hy the second" Bishop of Quebec, for the 
purpose of receiving aged, infirm and sick poor. Four 
Sistera of the Hospitaliarea of the Hotel Dieu com- 
menced the work in a convent upon the River St. 
Charles, owned by the Eecollet Fathers. The property 
was bought i'rara the Fathers by the Bishop, and is the 
site of tne present fine hospital, It became indepen- 
dent of the Mother House in 1701, and now contains 
about seventy professed Siateira. S\Va«.\ft&\'^'%v."^,R,'5si.'* 
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Is, it became a refuge for all 
«f tfc* T»l{|tion« twlsrs duriog the siege of Quebec in 
tT&'>. Uvjv many wounded soldierB both of the Eng- 
lish Mid Kivnot) annitM were conveyed and nui-sed with 
I'ttro aad Hssidiiity. 

Tb» Marine Hospital.— This noble building ia very 
WMi»|tii.'iu'usly fituatod upon the bank of the St. Charles 
Rivw, It was built in 1834, and is designed for the 
curw of sick sailoi's fi-om the hundreds of vessels trad- 
ing at the port, Every comfort baa been provided here 
for the fi'iendleas sailor ; skilful advice, careful nursing, 
and larjie i-ecreation gi-ounds. 

The Basilica.— Quebec does not contain many fine 
ohui'ches. The Roman Catholic Cathedml will at 
once arrest attention, by its peculiar style or absence 
of style. It is the most foreign looking building in 
Quebec, and situated as it is upon the in-egular open 
space (for it cannot be called a square) near the mar- 
ket, a stranger can scarcely i-ealize the fact that he is 
in A.merica, and not in some out of the way town in 
Normandy or Centi'al France. The Cathedral was ei-ectr 
«d in X666 by Mouseigneui' deliaval, the lirat Bishop of 
Quebec. The interior is very interesting, and contains 
some good pictiu'es, among which are a Saint Paul, by 
Carlo Maratta, and a Christ, by Van I>yck. The veal> 
■nents are pi-obably more gorgeous in adornment than 
anywhere else in America. Many of them were gifts 
from the French kings. The church is the See of the 
Archbishop of Quebec. In 1874 Pope Pius IX elevated 
it to the rank of a Basilica Minor. It is the only 
chnrch of that dignity in America. 

The Anglioan Cathedral.— This fine chnrch occupies 
a considerable portion of the site of the old Eecollet 
Monasteiy. It was erected in 1804, at tbe expense of 
the English Government. Many monuments of inter- 
est are contained in it, and specially one to Bishop 
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MoTintaio, (the firet of the name), Eiehop of Quebec. 
The fine stained glasB ■window is to commemorate the 
second Bishop Mountain. In this church the Duke of 
Bichmond was buried, who, while Governor-General, 
died of hydrophobia fi-om the bite of a tame fox. The 
splendid eommiiinion service, altar-clothj and service 
liookB are the gift of George III. 

The CtniTch of Notre Sane des Victoires. — A small 
church in the Lower Town, called at first Notre 
Dame de la Victoire in 1690, to commemorate the re- 
pulse of Sir William Phipps. A flag shot away fi-om 
Phipps' ship, which some Canadians swam out for and 
brought to shore, used to adorn this church as a trophy. 
In 1111, when Walker's expedition was scattered by 
storms in the i-iver, the Quebecers fancied that it was 
by a miracnlona interposition of Providence, and eo 
they changed the name to Notre Dame des Victoires. 
The irregular square on which the little church standa 
ia most quaint and pictui-eaque. " Break-neck stepa " 
are quite near, leading up little Champlain street. A 
bit of Euix>pe in the 17th century is very precious in 
a new countiy. 

Many other commodious churches testify to the- 
piety of the people of Quebec. 

Parliament Buildings.— This is an imposing block of 
buildings just completed. They ai-e in the form of a 
quadrangle, and are situated on a commanding site 
ouffiide St, Louis Gate upon the Grande AlMe, They 
are built in Fi-ench Itth century style, and are most 
enbetantial in construction as well as oraamental in 
design. The Provincial Legislature meets here, and 
all the depai'tmental offices ai'e clustered together here 
nnder one roof. 

The Seminary and Laval University.— Among the men 
of ability who have left indelible tj-aces upon tli© 
history of the province, none sor^'a.ftft "^YWMJfivf. '^«i 
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Laval, first Bishop of Quebec. Born of the noble 
family of Montmoi'enei, he had all the vigourj all the 
courage, and a full pi-oportion of the pride which 
belonged to his lineage. He arrived at Quebec in 1658, 
and asaumed, with no faltering grasp, the reins of eecle- 
siastical power. Hedestrojed the independence of the 
missionary organization, and divided the country into 
regnlai- parishes. He founded, in 1663, the Seminary 
of Quebec, the Grand Seminary for the theological 
training of clergy for hia diocese, and the Little Semi- 
nary for general education. To this institution he 
devoted allhia wealth, and after thirty years labour in 
the colony, he retired to spend within its wall's the 
remainder of his life. In 1852 the Seminary was 
transformed into the Laval University, and the great 
design of its founder ultimately realized. The univer- 
sity building now stands out in the forefront of the 
Upper Town, conspicuous for magnitude, solidity and 
stiffness. Within, it is furnished lavishly w^ith all the 
appliances of modern teaching : a splendid library of 
77,000 volumes, and costly apparatus, convenient lec- 
ture-i-ooms and apacious halls. The main building is 
297 feet long, and five stories high. A wing 265 feet 
long was added in 1880. It is fii-e-proof, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome from which magnificent views 
may be had over the country in all directions. With- 
out it is utterly bare of ornament, and rigid aa its 
founder. The hall of enti-ance is of noble proportions. 
On each flat a corridor runs down the centime, 8 feet 
wide, and 265 feet long. The Natural History collec- 
tions ai-e very complete, andthe collection upon North 
American Archteulogy is also well worth a visit. It is 
the best in Canada. The Herbarium contains 10,000 
plants, and the Ornithological collection comprises 
600 species. The University has a veiy large staff 
of Pi-ofessors, and tabes place in the front rank of 
educational institutiona in the Dominion. Foiu-teeen 
colleges and four grand Seminaries are affltiated to this 
University, which grants degrees in the Faculties of 
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Ai-te, Theology, Law and Medicine. The buildings of 
the Seminary adjacent are much moi'e picturesque. 
The varying height and irrecular style of the building 
aod the enclosed court are pleas an ter to the eye if not 
80 suited to the present utilitarian age. The chapel 
of the Seminary is well worth a visit. It contains some 
fine original paintings. 

Horrin College.— This institution owes its origin to 
a bequest of the late Dr. Morrin, of Quebec. It is 
under the management of the Presbyterian bodyj and 
is affiliated with McGill University, Montreal. In the 
same building are the rooms of the 

Literary and HlMorical Society, founded in 1S25 by 
the aid of the Earl of Dalhousie. It has a good libraiy 
of books on the History of Canada. Lectures are given 
and Transactions published from time so time. 

The Normal School.— This quaint building is situated 
on Duft'erin Terrace (at the part of it properly called 
Durham Terrace). It was "built in 1784 by Governor 
Hatdimand, and is sometimes called after him, Haldi- 
mand Castle. The stone built into the wall bearing 
date 16i7, belonged to the bastion of Fort St. Louis, 
which has long since disappeared. It was dug up in 
1784 and built into the wall, but the date commemo- 
rates the completion of the vanished bastion. 

The Post Office.— This is a handsome edifice, built of 
Cap Eouge limestone. It replaces an ancient bnildiog 
which used to excite the curiosity of strangers. The 
effigy of Ohamplain over the entrance in Buade Street 
Jookfl down on the busy crowd. Close to it is the 
celebrated Chien d'Or, sole relic of the former build- 
ing, telling in bright new gilding its old story of 
revenge and m.urdei'. As the stone has been preserved 
the story must be told. 
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The former Post Office 'was a houBe which, in thoee 
days, might alm.oBt be called e. palace, occupied in the 

?3ar 1748 by an eminent merchant of Qnebec, Mons. 
hillibert. He bad quaiTelied with the notoriooB Inten- 
dant Bigot, the second man in New Prance, who was 
then in the full tide of thatpecnlation and inaoleoce 
which sapped the power of Irance in the new as well 
m in the old woi'la. To express his hatred, Pbillibei't 
had this rough sculpture placed over his door, with 
the legend in old French : — 

" Jb Suis Vn Cribn Qvi Rongb L'oa 
en le rongeant ie prenda mon Kepca, 
Vn temps viendra qvi n'estpHa venv, 
Qve je morderay qvi ra'avra mordv." 

Bigot, in return, quartered troops upon him. An 
ineult from the officer in command of the soldiera 
quartered in his houae was resented with a blow by 
Phillibert. The officer drew his sword and ran the 
merchant through the body. He then fled from 
Quebec and took refuge in Acadia. The influence of 
Bigot Boon procured letters of pardon from Louis XV. 
The officer relumed to Quebec, registered his lettei-s, 
and satisfied the widow with a money compensation. 
His promotion soon foUowod, and the murder of the 
merchant was forgotten by all, excepting by a son of 
Phillibert, a lad of eleven years, a quiet and reserved 
youth, of brooding and austere habits. Arrived at 
manhood, young Phillibert left Quebec for France. 
A few months after his departure his mother received 
a letter, " My dearest mother, we are avenged ; my 
father's murderer is no more." The vengeance of the 
son had overtaken the murderer in the streets of 
PondicheiTy in tbe East Indies. 

This is the story as given by Lemoine and others 
who have written about Quebec. This same Chien 
d'Or could tell many storieB of old days if he could 
speab. He could tell of the flirtations of the beautiful 
Maiy Simpson with Captain Horatio Kelson of H, M.S. 
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Albemarle, afterwai-ds the gi-ent Admiral, and of the 
agonised feelings of the too ansceptible hero when his 
ooolei'-headed (or hearted) friend Davison got him off 
to Bea unmarried, and prevented him, almost by 
violence, perhaps from settling in Canada. The new- 
Post Office ie a handsomer building than its prede- 
ceusor, but those who delight in stories of love and 
mui-der will always regi'et the old quaint and gloomy 
building which it has replaced. 

EXCTJESIONB. 

Interesting and beautiful ae Quebec may be, with 
ite qnaint buildingB and legendary memories, the 
drives and excursions from the city surpass the 
attractions of the city itself. Let the tourist not f^il 
to visit the Falls of Montmorenci. Mr. W. D. HowsUb 
thus describes them : — 

" The lofty bluff was scooped inward from the St Law- 
rence, in a vast irregular semicircJe, with cavernous hollows, 
one within another, sinking far into il« sides, and naked 
from foot to crest, or meapreiv wooded here and there with 
evergreen. From the central brink of these gloomy purple 
chaaniB the foamy cataract launched itself, and like a cloud, 

" AJong the cliff to fall, and pause and fall did seem." 

I eay a clood, because I And it already said to my hand, as 
it were, in a pretty verse, and because I must needs liken 
Montmorency to something that is soft and Ught- Yet a 
cloud does not represent the glinting of tlie water in its 
downward swoop; it is like some broad slope of sun-smitten 
snow ; but snow is coldly wbit« and opaque, and this has a 
creamy warmth in its luminous maas; and so there hanfrs 
the cataract unsaid as before. It is a mystery that anything 
so grand should he so lovely, tliat anything so tenderly fair 
in whatever aspect should yet be so large 'that one glance 
&u1b to comprehend it all. Tlie rureed wildness of the cliffl 
and hollows about it is softened by its gracious beauty, 
which half redeems the vulgarity of tlie timber merchant's 
uses in setting the river atwork in liis saw-mills and chokinjt 
ita outlet into the St- Lawrence with laiXa q1 ^Xtdosb-i »:^ 
10 
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rubbish of slabs and ahitigles. Nay, rather, 



The Natural Steps, a mile and a-half above the falls, 
ehould be visited. The liver has cut its way down 
through the Trenton limestone to the undei'lying 
gneiss. It has formed a deep ravine through which 
the water swirls in a rapid cun-ent. 

The Falls of Lorette.— This charming and romantic 
Bpot ought to be visited. Marshall says that "the 
Lorette cascades would give fame and fortune to any 
spot in England or France." Though not so frequently 
visited, they are by many prefeiTed to the Ifontmo- 
renci Falls. At the village reside the remnant of the 
once powerful tribe of Hui-ons. Flying in terror 
from their relentless foes, the Ii'oquois, they left 
thoir ancient abodes in the West, and settled hero 
under French protection. Pai-kman, in one terae 
sentence, embodies the history of the Indiana of 
America. " Spanish civilization crashed the Indian ; 
Bngiish civilization scorned and neglected him; 
French civilization embraced and cherished him." 
The chapel was erected in 1731. The settlement 
dates fi'om 1697. 

The Chaudiere Falls.— These falls are within easy 
reach of Qnebec, and will well repay a visit. 

We have not exhausted the attractions of Quebec. 
Many days might be spent by a natui'e-loving visitor 
in exploring the aurraunding countiy — the lakes full 
of fish, and oeautiful as dreamland — Lake St. Charles, 
Lake Beanport, and many othei-s ; ouj- space, but not 
our theme is exhausted. Those who wish to pm-sue 
the subject I'urther may do so in " Pictui-esque 
Quebec," and in the other publications of Mr. J. M. 
Lemoine. 
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The city of Montreal, the chief city of Canada, 
although not the seat of Go vera men t even of its own 
Province of Quebec, is situated upon the southeast 
side of a triangular island formed by the mouths of 
the Ottawa, where, after a couree of 600 miles, it 
debouches into the St. Lawrence. The city is built 
upon the left or noitheni bank of the St. Lawrence. 
The clear blue water of that river and the more tur- 
bid stream of the Ottawa meet near Montreal at so 
acute an angle that their waters do not ij^ingle, but 
the line of junction may be traced for many miles 
below, the 91^. Lawrence water washing the right 
hand and tEo Ottawa the left band bank. 

The population of the city, at the last census, was 
140,747 of whom 78,684 were of French and 28,995 of 
Iriflh origin. As to religion 103,579 were Eoman Catho- 
lics, That census which was taken in 1881 showed 
an increase of 33,522 in the preceding ten years. 
During the present J ear the municipality of Hoche- 
laga was annexed, with a population of about 5,500. 
The total population of the Island was 193,171. 

The estimated value of the real estate ia $84,802,380 
and the present municipal taxes amount to $7.50 
per head of the population. The length of the city is 
nearly four miles and its breadth is two miles. It is 
narrowed, however, by Mount Eoyal, which, forming 
its chief ornament, rises boldly in rear of the city, 
Suburban towns and villages, such as St. Cunegonde, 
St Jean-Baptiste and St. Henri, are spreading out 
ftist, and the mountain will shortly be surronndwi.\s^ 

mtignoua buildings. 
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Every visitor aniving Lj the river mxtsl notice the 
Custom Honge, a handsome triangntar building of gray 
stone, opon the river front, with its apex pointing 
eastwaruB, and a clock npon the eastern tower. Thie 
marks a triangular piece of gronnd, which, in old 
days, wafl formed by a little stream falling there into 
the main river. TJpon this spot, on the 18th of May, 
1642, Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Maisoimenve, laid 
the foundations of Villt-Marie de Moninal, and here 
was planted that grain of mnstard seed which, in the 
words of the enthnsiaetic Vimont. wonld soon grow 
and overehadow the land- The sioi-y of the founding 
of Montreal is well told by Parkmau, bnt we have 
space for onlj' a short exti-act; — 

" Maisonneove sprang ashore, and felt on hie kneee. 
His foUowei-e imitated his example ; and all joined 
their voices in enthusiastic songs of thanksgiving. 
Tents, baggage, ai-ma and stores, were landed. An 
altar was raised on a pleasant spot near at hand ; and 
Mademoiselle Mance, with Madame de la Peltrie, aided 
by her servant Charlotte BaiT^, decollated it with a 
taste which was the admii'ation of the beholders. Now 
all the company gathered before the shrine. Here 
stood Vimont in Ihe rich vestments of hisoffice. Hero 
were the two ladies with their servant ; Montmagny, 
no very willing spectator, and Maisonneuve, a war- 
like figure, erect and tall, his men clustering arotmd 
him. They kneeled in reverent silence as the Host 
was raised aloft ; and, when the rite was over, the 
priest tnmed and addressed them — ' You are a grain 
of mustard seed, that shall rise and gi-ow till its 
branches overshadow the earth. Tou are few, hut 
yonr work is the work of God. His smile ia on you, 
and your children shall fill the land.' " 

The main point to be remembered in connection 
with the early settlement of Montreal is, that it was 
the result of religious enthusiasm. That ia shown by 
the name Ville-Marie, the original name of the city, 
//i ivsn an attempt to found in America a veritable 
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" Kingdom of God," as underetood by devout Roman 
GathoTicB. The expedition was fitted out in Fi-ance 
solely for that purpose, and the inception of the enter- 
pnae has many i-omaiilio particulars of "voices and 
revelations" and " pi-ovidential octmrences " by 
which the zeal of Its tbundera was supported and 
stimulated. They hud need for all their enthusiaem, 
and opportunity for its esercise against the powerfU 
Iroquois tribes, who datermined to extinguish the 
infant settlement in the blood of the eettlei-s. The 
character of Maisonneuve was a noble one. Duty was 
the guiding star of his life, When the governor of 
Quebec sought to dissuade him from settling at the 
'* si^ge perilous " of Montreal, he i-eplied ; — " Mon- 
sieur, your reasoning would be conclusive if I had 
been sent to deliberate upon the seleciion of a suitable 
site, but the Company having decided that I shall go 
to Montreal it is a mattei' of honom-, and I trust you 
will not be displeased thiil I settle my colony there," 
And again when further pressed: — "Gentlemen, if all 
the trees of the Island of Montreal were changed into 
Iroquois I am bound by honour and duty to go." A 
stately and chivalrous tigm-e — this grand religious 
knight of antique mould. Any city might be pi-oad 
of such a founder. But no monument recoraa hla 
devotion, no square, or public plaoe, commemorates his 
name. Wo have Papineau Sf^aare, Chaboillez Square, 
Phillip's Squai'e, Dutferin Squai-e, Dominion Square, 
but no Place Maisonneuve. It would almost seem 
that " dtcoir " was only an old Fi-ench woi'd. 

The city of Montreal is built upon a series of ter- 
i-aces which mark the former levels of the river, or of 
the ancient sea which washed the bases of the Lau- 
rentian hills to the north. The go^ilogical tormation 
is Silurian, the surface rock being Trenton limestone. 
In rear of the mountain the Trenton limestone cornea 
to the surface, and it is from these beds that the grey 
stone is procured of whict the city is chiefly built. 
Along the margin of the river bluaW ft\\ti.6% o^ a-Na^*™ 
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Lover Silomn. At 8L Anne's, tbe western 
ity, is ihe PotEdan HOMiMoDe. In that ' 
eaiioiia peribrMiMM may be seen ei^] 
worm barrowB. Cloee to the Fotedam. Dear tlie i^l*' 
w^ etitiioB, the OUciiesoas fonnattou coinee 
good localilT for fosaikL At the next etatioa, Point 
Claire, Ifae Chu^ bse a verv extensive exTKHnre ; 
the stone for tbe Victoria Bridge was qnarried there. 
A short distance fnriher eatt the Blat^ River lime- 
atone comes up, and at Montreal the Trenton lime- 
etooe and L'tica shales appear. The monntain which 
riwfl up behind the city consi-te of trap rock, which 
has forced its way throngh the limestone lying 
agaiiut it. 

Uonnt Boyal, from which the city derives its nam^ 
riaea 700 feel above the river level. From its 8am> 
mit the whole Silurian plaiti f'preade oat in a pano- 
rama, broken only by the b-ap mountains, which sag- 
geet former volcanic distnrbance. These hills lie in 
a line from S". W. to S. E., and mark a continnooB 
dislocation in the rocks. Looking eonthwards, npcm 
the left is Hontarville ; seven pretty lakes are con- 
cealed in the receeses of the mountain. Xext ia 
Belceil monntain with the ruins of a chapel upon the 
summit, A depression in the midst of this mountain 
is occupied by a lake of singular clearness and depth. 
Next, the Rougemont mountain rises &om the plain 
almost concealing Ihe Tamai^ka monntain behind i1^ 
and to the right the conical shape of Mount Johnson 
or Monnoir shai-ply breaks the level surface. Sixty 
years ago this prairie between the St. Lawrence and 
the RicLelien was very productive wheat land, but 
continual crops have run it out, and it now awaits 
the steam plough, the high fanning, and the capital, 
which alone can draw out its capabilities. 

At tho time of the Sj-st arrival of the French, in 
"~% a large Indian town existed on the site of tho 
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sitting posture, was ibund recently near Mansfield 
street, togBther with various objects of Indian potr 
tery. Jacques Cartier, who was guided then by the 
chief to the top of the mountain, describes the town a& 
being fortified with palisades, and built in the form of a 
circle. It waa surrounded by fields of grain which 
gave evidence of the settled character of the popula- 
tion and their comparative civilization. He learned 
that the name of the town was Hochelaga. The 
eastern wai'd of the present city, whei'e Jaequea 
Cai'tier probuhly landed, still I'etains that name, and 
it has also been retained as the name of the county. 
Jacqnea Cartier made no settlement in Canada, and 
no visit by Eui'opeons to Hochelaga is recorded 
nntil seventy years later, when Champlain made an 
expedition up the St. Lawrence But the populous 
town described by Jacques Cartier had disappeared 
Two aged Indians alone were found to conduct him 
to the summit of Mount Royal, and relate the story 
of the ruin of their people. Many traditions survive 
of the fratricidal war which bi-oke out af^er Cartier'a 
departure. If we are to believe tlie historian of the 
Wyandots — Peter Dooyentate Clarke — himself a 
deacendent of the tribe — the Senecas and Wyandota, 
or Hui'ons, lived aide by side at Hochelaga, in peace 
and amity until, in an evil moment, a stern chief of 
the Senecas refuwed to permit his son to many a 
Seneca maiden. The indignant damsel rejected all 
auitora, and promised to marry that man only who 
should kill the chief who had offended her. A young 
Huron ftilfilled the condition and won the lady. 
But the Senecas adopted the cause of their chief and 
attacked the Hurons, At first they were unauo- 
cessfal, but the other tribes of the Ii-oquois assisted 
them, and the Hurons were driven westward, and 
were eventually almost exterminate<! by tke wfi.-^Ssia- 
able Iroquois, This romance of ■H.ot\ie\'A,^«:V&.%t.««Ba 
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no poet or novelist to embellish and immovtalizo it. 
Our dark-sltinned Canadian Helen brought "unnum- 
bered woes " upon her people, but until some Homer 
arises to nan-ate the partieulai-H, we shall never know 
what ti-agic fate befell her. Some vestiges of Ilion 
even still aui-vive, but Champlain saw no ti-ace of the 
triple palisaded town elaborately described by his 
predecessor. He was stmck with the advantageoufl 
situation of Monti'eal, and «ven made a clearing at 
Pointrfl-Calli^res which he called Place Royale, but 
did not carry out any design which he may have 
formed of founding a settlement. 

The early history of Ville Marie is full of romance, 
Champlain aided with the Hurons in the bitter war 
which wan i-aging at the time of his awival, and the 
French for fifty yeare struggled with difficulty against 
the enterprinea of those implacable enemies. Mon- 
treal, being nearer to the Iroquois cantons, chiefly felt 
their fui-y, and in 1660, the whole island up to the 
palisades of the town was swept by Indian war- 
parties. A deed of heroism by which DoUard and 
seventeen other Frenchmen devoted themselves to 
death alone saved the town. In 1665 the Marquis de 
Tracy ari-ived fram France with the Carignan regi- 
ment. He defeated and punished the Ii-oquois and 
established fortfi at St. Thertee, Sorel and Chambly, 
to check their incursions. The two latter places still 
retain the names of the captains of hia regiment who 
built the forts. Then Monti'ea! rapidly gi-ew into im- 
portance, and became the centre of the fur trade with 
the west, and of the expeditions to retaliate upon the 
English colonies, to the south, the atrocities which 
the Iroquois, the allies of the EngUsli, had inflicted 
upon Canada. Pi-om Montreal also stai-ted Joliet, 
Hennepin and La Salle on their adventurous career of 
western exploration. 

In lt22 Monti-eal was regularly fortified, with a 
bastioned wall and ditch, after plans by de Lery. The 
Jane in rear of St. James street, now called Fortificar 
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tion Lane, marks the line of tho old walls demoliahed 
m 1808. 

Upon Dalhousie Square stood the citadel. It had 
been the site of one of the seignioi-ial windmillB, and 
was a high hill overlooking the town. When Earl 
Dalhousie was Govemor-Genei-a!, the site was granted 
to the city and the land levelled. 

The station of the Canadian Pacific Railway stands 
upon the site of the barracks occupied, until 1870, by 
tfie English ti-oops. They were called the Quebec 
Gate Bai-racks, and there a portion of the old deLery 
walls remained standing until 1881, when the ground 
was entirely cleai'ed to make room for the depot. 
Then disappeai'ed the last vestige and visible sign in 
Montreal of the French military power of former 
veal's. In an angle of the wall to the north the 
French Governoi-a placed the Cliamp-de-Mara, still 
used aa a parade gi-ound, much extended and sur- 
roanded by trees in later times. The powder maga- 
zine stood as a detached building in St. James street; 
and the Becollet Gate in Notre Dame street, very 
near it, marked the western limits of the town. 

Wolfe's victory, on the Plains of Abraham, resnlted 
in the surrender of Quebec, but it was not until 
September of the following year 1160, that the 
French jMwer in Canada was hnally broken by the 
surrender of Montreal. On the same day the army 
of Genera! Amherat from the English colonies, and of 
Genor-al Miii-ray fi*om Quebec, airived beibre the 
walls. The city was not prepared for defence and de 
Vaudreuil had no adequate force for i-esistanee. 
The long struggle was over, and the white flag of 
Fi-ance went down before the fortune of the English 
race. It was a dear conquest for England, because 
the colonists, freed fitim all apprehension, became 
restive, and the English, pi-oud of their victories, be- 
came more an-ogant; so it happened that only six- 
teen years later British frroopa were, ii\ t,W\s "wsro., 
BuiTendei-ed at Chambly a-nd St. 3obn. 'tVss ^i; vXa-S^^ 
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Governor escaped down the river to Quebec, and the 
Montrealere once more (surrendered their city, but 
this time to Montgomery, commanding the army of 
revolted colonists. During the winter of 1776-7 the 
city was occupied by the troops of the Continental 
Conrresa, and the astute and plausible Frantlin prac- 
tised his persuasive powers in vain to induce the 
Canadianci to join the revolt. In the spring of 1777 
the advance ot the British troops from Quebec com- 
pelled the invaders to evacuate Cianada, and the Bri- 
tish flag once more floated over the walls of Montreal. 

The history of our city i^-om thenceforth becomes 
dull and uninteresting. It is the ordinaiy history of 
a mercantile town. Growing trade, extending build- 
ings, material progress, in all directions. A slight 
glow of 1-omantic adventure still clung to it daring 
Uie contest for the fur trade between the Noi-th-West 
and the Hudson's Bay Companies. The heail-quai-t«ra 
of the former were at Montreal, and here the fiir- 
kings of the North-West lived and spent their profits 
in generous hospitality. When the fleets of canoes 
went out with supplies or returned with pelti-ies, the 
narrow streets of the old town were crowded with 
adventm-ous voyagenrs, and picturesque with savage 
and semi-savage costumes. But all that passed away 
with the fusion of the two companies, and Monti-eal 
BSttled down to the humdrum life of ordinary trade, 
StLll the mingling of diflferent creeds, languages and 
races at Montreal adds even yet a charm of variety 
to the city which none who have lived there ever fbr- 
get. 

With this I'apid sketch of old Montreal, we now 
pass on to the Montreal of to-day, and a weary tourist 
will naturally ask first for information about 



The Windsor Hotel, on Dominion Squa7-e, is one of 
' hoteh in America, whether for style of 
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architecture, commodiousn«s8, comfort or complete- 
noBB. It ia one of the chief of those palatial hotels 
peculiar to America, in which, nnder one roof every 
comfort and convenience of life can be found. The 
main entrance ia from the Square and opens into the 
grand rotunda where are situated the hotel office, the 
waiting-room, the telegraph and ticket-office, the 
news-Btand, coat-i-ooms, sc. Closely connected bypas- 
aagea are the wash-rooma, the bilhai'd room, the bar, 
the barbei''s shop, a habei-dasber'e shop and a chemist's 
shop. The rotunda has a domed j'oof handsomely 
frescoed, and is lit from the top by large sky-lighta. 
A handsome mai-ble staircase leads to the grand 
corridor 180 feet long by 30 wide, out of which opens 
a Buite of handsome drawing rooms. On the same 
flat ia the main dining-room, 112 feet long by 52 feet 
wide, mj.rble-floored, and beautifully frescoed. A 
Bmallei" dining-room, 60 feet by 40, opens out of thia. 
The bed-raome are all supplied with hot and cold 
water, and ai'e roomy and well wai'med and venti- 
lated. The hotel is handsomely and luxuriously 
furnished throughout, and its situation is healthy and 
airy. (84.00 per day.) 

The St. Lawrence Hall, on St. James street, i-anks next 
to the Windaor, and is the most centrally situated hotel 
in the city. It is the next building west of the Post 
Office and close to all the banks and business offices. 
Until the "Windsor was built, it was the most fashion- 
able hotel, It has been enlarged and improved to 
meet evei-y want of the ti'avelling public. ($3.00 to 
$3.50 per day.) 

The Biohellen Hotel, on St. Vincent street, and extend- 
ing to Jacques Cartier Square, is a very large hotel, 
frequented chiefly by the French portion of the popu- 
lation. It is a good and well kept house. ($2.50 to 
$3.50 per day.) Those who prefer it may take a 
room at $1.00 per day and get ttexr -caft^ «^. ''^osi 
Beetanrant, a lacdrte, or eleevmere. 
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The Albion Hotel, on McGill sti-eet, is a large and 
comfortable hotel frequented by country merchante — 
a good commei'cial hotel. ($2.00 to 82.50 per day.) 

The American Hoiue, on St. Joseph street— mnch re- 
sorted to by dealei-a in horses and cattle — a comfort- 
able hotel. («2.00 to $3.50 per day.) 

The Canada Hotel, St. Gabriel street, a French-Canar 
dian hotel. (82.50 per day.) Eooms all fui-nishod 
for two guest.-*. 

Tbe Jacques Cartier Hotel, Jacques Cai'tier Squai-e — 

a small but comfortable hotel, patronized by French- 
Canadians. (§1.50 to $2.00 per day.) 

The New Tork House, Lagauehetiere sti-eet. ($1.25 
to *2 00 per day.) 

Omnibusett attached to the chief hotels await the 
aii-ival of all trains and steamers, and the visitor 
would do well to take his seat at once in the omnibus 
bearing the name of the hotel where he wishes to put 
up. Checks for baggage may safely be entrusted to 
the porter who bears the badge of the hotel he repre- 
sents. 

Cabs and can-iages in great number await all 
aiTivais of trains or boats. 

TAEIFP OP CAB FARES. 

One-Horse Vehicles-— From any place to any other, (pro- 
vided the time ouctipied does not exceed twenty minutes) for 
one or two peraons, 25 cents i three or four peraons, 50 cents. 
From any place to any other, (provided the time occupied 
does not esceed half an hour) fur one or two persons, 40 
cents ; three or four persona, QO cente. When tbe drive ex- 
ceeds the time limited as aforesaid hour rates to be chargod. 

By the Hour. — For the first hour, one or two persons, 75 
; three or four persona, SI. For every subsequent 
one or two persona, 80 cents ; three or four persons. 
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Xwo-Horse VehioleB.— From any place to any other, [pro- 
yided tie time occapied does not exceed half an hour) one or 
two persons, 65 cents; three orfourperaons.VScents. When 
the drive exceeds the time limited as aforesaid, honr rates !o 
be charged. 

By the Hour- — One or two persons, $1 ; three or four per- 
sons, $1.25. 

Fractions of hours to be charged at pro rota hour rates, bet 
no lees than one-quarter of an hour shall be charged when 
tbe time exceeds the hour. 

Fifty per cent to be added to the tariff rates for rides from 
12 midnight to 4 a. m. 

The tariff by the hour ehaU apply to all rides extending^ 
beyond the city limits when the engagement is made within 
the city. 

Baggage. — For each trunk or box carried in any vehicle, 
10 cents n^it 10 charge shall be made for traveUing baESp 
valises, boxes or parcels, which pasaengera can carry by the 

Cai-riages are very numerous In Montjeal. Por ex- 
cnrsions, or for a drive rotmd the mountain, or a visit 
to the cemetery a special bargain should be made~ 
The best plan ia to order a can-iage at the office of the 
hotel, and thus prevent a wrangle. Strangers should 
avoid drinking largely of ■watei- on their first arrival- 
It is apt to cause diai-rhcea when copiously drnnk in 
hot weather. The ubiquitoas pitcher of iced-water baa 
invaded Canada from the South pi-ovoking incessant 
thirst. 

Horse Cars of the Montreal City Passenger Railway run 

From Mile End to Dorchester Avenue, by St Lawrence,. 
Craig, Bleary and St. Catherine itreets West, every 8 minutes,, 
from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m,, and every 16 minutes from 6.15 to 
7 a. m. and 7 to 10 p. ai. ; last car leaves Mile End Depot at 
abont 9 30, and Dorchester Avenue at about 10.15 p. m. 

Between Hocbelaga and Atrwater Avenue, St. CanegondSr 
cara every 11 minutes, from 6.10 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., by way 
of St Mary, Notre-Daine and St Joseph etreels. 

PapineauSquaretotheWeslendofSt AutoinQBt.TCftt,«^«rj 
15 mmutea, from 7 a. m, U) 10 p. in. 
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Omnibiifies.— Leave Post Office for Point St Charles every 
20 raimitea, from 6.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m. 
Fare on all lines 5 cents. 



These abound in the central part of the city, eape- 
cially in St. James Street and Notre Dame Street, 
The chief ai-e :— 

Freeman's, No. 231 St. James Street ; Alexander's, 219 BL 
James Street: Com pain's, No. 116 St. Francois-Xavier Street ; 
TheBod^a, No- 366 Notre Dame Street; Victor's, Na 145 
St James Street- Walker's No. 372 Notre Bame Street Be- 
sides these, single meals can be had at the following hotels ; 
Windsor, $1.00 ; 8t Lawrence Hall. 75c ; Richelieu, 75o : Al- 
bion, 50c; American House, 50i:; Canada, 60c; New York 
House, 50c. 

A stranger, having letters, would do well to obtain 
an introduction at the 8t, James' Club, in Dorchester 
Street, or at the Metropolitan Club on Beaver HalL 



English gold is a legal tender at the rate of 4.86^ 
■dollars to the pound, but silver money is not a legal 
tender, and passes under its proportionate value. 
United States money is taiken at par when in gold or 
paper, but silver coins ai-e at a discount. There are 
many bi-okei's' offices where money may be exchanged. 
Weir's and Picken's, near the Post-office, are good 
placM, but the hotels all take foreign money at its 
proper value. The money in use in Canada consists 
of bank notes of S5 and upwards, and GJovemment 
notes of 81 and upwards, all redeemable in gold on 
demand. The latter are a legal tender. The Cana- 
dian coinage is silver only, consisting of pieces of 5, 
10, 20, 25 and 50 cents. 



THE POST OCFICB 

is on St. James Street at the corner of St. Fi'an^oia 
Xavier Street, and almost facing the Place d'Armea. 
It is a large handsome building of grey linie.stone with 
mansard roof. 

Mails for England close four times a week ; for the 
United States twice daily-. Canada is a member of 
the Postal Union, and the postage to all counti'iea in 
the Union is 2^ pence stg, or 5 cents per half ounce. 
For all parts of Canada and the Unitea States the i-ate 
is 3 cents. City or drop lettera are one cent. Postal 
cards at two cents are provided for England and the 
Postal Union, and at one cent for Canada and the 
United States. Transient Newsmpers are one cent. 
All postage must be prepaid. The regulations for 
Book and Parcels Post ana for other mailable matter 
as well as the houi-a of depai-tiire can beat be learned 
on inquii-ing at the Hotel office, as they vaiy from 
time to time. 

COMMERCE op MONTREAL. 

The River St. Lawrenoe is 1,500 miles long and drains 
an area of 330,000 square miles. From Montreal to 
Quebec, a distance of 160 miles, its width vaiiea from 
one to two miles. Fi'om a short distance below Quebec 
to the G-ulf of St. Lawi-ence it vai^ies from 10 to 35 
miles in width. Half way between Montreal and 
Quebec it widens out into Lake St. Peter, which is 20 
miles long and 9 wide. 

At Quebec the tide rises 14 feet, but it ceases to be 
observed at the lower end of Lake St. Peter. The 
depth of the river is so great that the largest ocean 
eteamera may be found loading or discharging in Mon- 
treal harbour. From Quebec to Montreal the depth, 
excepting for a distance of 30 miles, mostly in Lake 
St. Peter, is never less than 30 feet. The work of 
deepening the channel on the flala ot Vfta.X \islc>fe •«*». 



commencod in 1851 by the Eai-bour Com miss ion era 
of Montreal, and has been steadily continued eo that 
now a depth of 25 feet at lowest water has been 
attained. Owing to these gi-eat efforts, the largest. 
ocean veaaela ai-e able to reach oiu- port. In carrying- 
on these works 8,500,000 cubic yards had to be re- 
moved. The ship channel so deepened is 300 feet 
wide at its naiTowest point. Work is being steadily 
continued and will not cease nntil a depth of 27^ feet 
is attained. 

The distance from Montreal to the Atlantic Ocean 
is a little undei- 1,000 miles, or to be precise, it is 986 
miles from Montreal to the Straits of Belleisle. The 
city is 250 miles above salt water, and it is 315 miles 
nearer to Liverpool than is the City of New York. 
One-thii'd of the whole diatance to Eui'ope by way of 
the St. Lawrence is in comparatively smooth water. 
Westwai-dly the distance from Montreal to Chicago by 
the St. Lawrence system is 1,261 miles, or 158 miles 
less than the distance from New York to the same 
city, while the canals of the St. Lawrence system 
aggregate only 70 miles, against 350 miles of artificial 
navigation by the Erie Canal to Buffalo. From these 
few Bicts the importance of Montreal ae a centre of 
commerce can be estimated. 

The Harbour.— No visitor to Montreal ahonld fail to 
walk along the i-iver front, and inspect the wharves 
and quay. These were designed during the vigorous 
administration of Lord Sydenham. A solid revetement 
wall runs along the whole riverfront of the city, com- 
mencing at the Lachine canal, and continuing to the 
CniTent St. Mary; a diatance of one and a hall' miles. 
As the wall forms the outer edge of the river-street, 
that street is open to view fi-om the river for its 
whole length. The wharves at which the ships dis- 
charge ai'e ten feet below the level, so that the pedes- 
ta-ian standing upon the wall and leaning against the 
pi-otecting rBil, may see at a glance the whole busi- 
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ness of the port spread ont below him. Close to the 
canal are the basins for the Allan line of steamers 
firom Glasgow and Liverpool ; then follow steamem 
from the Mai-itime Provinces and diffei-ent Eoropean 
portB, then sailing ships, then the sheds of the Jjon- 
don line of steamers and the Itominion line from 
Liverpool ; then follow the splendid river boats plying 
between Quebec and Montreal ; then succeed a crowd of 
smaller river steamei-s, wood barges, and, finally, sail- 
ing ships and steamers as far as Hochelaga. Here 
lie, at a distance of 900 miles from the ocean, vessels 
from all the ports of the world, from England, with 
iron, dry goods, and general goods ; from France and 
the Mediterranean with wines and gi'oceriea ; from 
Germany, with glass and general goods ; fi-om China, 
with tea — alongside of vessels loading with return 
. cargoes of gi'ain, cattle, lumber, mineral phosphates 
and other productions of Canada. The wharves ai'e 
not disfigm'ed by ansightly warehouses, but the river 
street is as clear as a Parisian quay. 

The mai-itime importance of Montreal will perhaps 
best be illustrated by an enumeration of the regular 
lines of ocean steamships which trade to the port, 
they are : — 



Allan Mail Line, weekly to Liverpool 
Allan Line, weekly to Glaset" 



a Line, weekly to LiverpooL 
jseaver jjine, weekly to Liverpool. 
Donaldson Line, weekly to Glasgow. 



port, J 



Temperley Line, foitnightly to London. 

Robs Line, fortnightly to London. 

Great Western Lme, fortnightly to BristoL 

Thomaoo Line, fortnightly to Newcastle-on-Tynt, , __ 
London. 

Hansa Line, fortnightly to Hamburg. 

"White Cross Line, fortnightly to Antwerp. 

Quebec Steamship Line, fortnightly for ports on the Gulf 
and Prince Edward Iiland, 

Montreal and Acadian Line, fortnightly to St. John's, New- 
foundland, 

Black Diamond Line, to Ch«.tM\ie,\:O^T\,"¥\»Kra. »kA.'«*_ 
John's, Nfld. 
11 
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Besides these, there ai-e numeroos steamers trading 
to the port which do not belong to aoy regular line. 
The fleet of river steam«rB plying to the diftterent 
towna on the St. Lawrence and its tributaiies adds to 
the busy appearance of the harbour. 

The statistics of the business of the port for the 
year 1883, are; — 

Total value of exports 127,277,195 

" value of imports 43,718,549 

" enatoms duties collected 7,698,796 

" tonna^ 664,263 

" sea going vessels 660 

Of these last 464=605,805 tons were steamships. 

Only 9 per cent, of the vessels arriving from sea 
were sailing vessels, showing that Monti-eal has be- 
oome almost entirely a steamship port. 

The quay or revetment wall extends down to the " 
Cm-rent St. Mary, but the whai-vea are continued 
much fui'ther down the river as far as the Hudon Cot- 
ton Factory. The total length of wharf accommoda- 
tion is 4'5'7 miles, of which two -thirds is for ships 
drawing 25 feet of water. The poi-t possesses every 
convenience for loading and despatching ships, such 
as steam elevators for grain and appliances for ship- 
ping cattle. 

The following extract from the records of the Com 
Exchange gives the chief items of export during the 
yeas 1883 :— 

Wheat 5,008,167 bushels. 

Maiie. 4,530,731 

Peas 1,606,334 

Oats 155,431 

Barley 142,354 " 

Eye 175,960 

Flour 1,552,484 cwts. 

Meal 185,676 " 

Potash.. 35,140 " 

Butter 159,663 firkins. 

Cheese 991,940 boxes. 

Bacon..... 73,018 " 
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Lard 52,423 tiercea. 

Meate 11,923 barrels. 

Oxen 50,345 animals. 

Sheep 102,347 

Apatite 17,160 tons. 

Lumber 16,964,478 feet. 

Deals 23,094 stAndards. 

In order to give greater despatch the harboui- ia 
lighted by the electric light under the Bmah Bystem, 
80 that ships are loaded or dischai'god at night aa well 
as during the day. 

On a mffrket day, that portion of the harbour 
allotted to river craft asBumes a very lively appear- 
ance. Much of this buaineas is in the hands of the 
Eichelieii and Ontario Navigation Company, but there 
ai'O many independent boats. That Company baa a 
line of magnificent steamera to Quebec, leaving Mon- 
treal every evening nron the arrival of the daily 
steamer from the Lake Ontario ports. It has a direct 
boat for Three Rivers tvrice a week, a daily boat for 
Terrebonne, and a boat twice a week for Cornwall. 
There ia also a service on the Richelieu twice a week 
and upon the Tamaska. These river boats, with the 
ferry steamers, and steam tugs, fully occupy the 
wharvo.^ near the Bonsecoui-s market, 

Laohiue Canal.— The St. Lawrence, upon whose 
abundant waters this fleet rests, becomes, a few miles 
west of the city, completely unnavigable, owing to 
he Lachine rapids or Sault St, Ijouis, The Lacbine 
Canal, which debouches into the harbour of Monti'eal, 
is the first of a series of xaagnificent works by which 
the ti-ade of the west is brought to our dooi-s. It is 
eight and thi'ee quarter miles long, and overcomes a 
total rise of 45 feet, its width varies from 163 to 208 
feet and It has five locks, 270 feet long and 45 feet 
wide. Vessels drawing 12 feet can pass through it. 

In the spacious basins of the Lacbine Canal, aeawsM«. 
the steamers, schooners, baigaa a.-oi-^TO^^etsi'^^'^'^^*- 
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caiTy on the trafBe with the upper rivei' and lakes. 
While the wharves of the harbour pi-oper are shore 
wharves and piera, the wharves of the Canal are all 
enclosed baains or docks. These last afford a total 
wharf frontage of 3:30 miles, of which one third of a 
mile is for eighteen feet uf water and the remainder 
for twelve feet, in addition to the whaifage of Ihe 
harbour as previonsly given. The total number of 
inland vessels which arrived in 1883 was 5477, and the 
total inland tonnage was 764,721. The inland tonnage 
has decreased of late years as the I'ailway system has 
been extending. 

The waters of Lake Cbaunplain drain into the St. 
Laurence by the Eichelieu, but there are rapids on the 
latter river which are overcome by a canal. Lumber 
is exported to, and coal imported from tlie United 
States by that route. The extent of the water- 
ways opened up by means of the westei-n canals, may 
be seen by a glance at the map. They I'each through 
all the great lakes — to I>uluth and Fort William on 
Lake Superior, Chicago and Milwaukee on Lake 
Michigan, Collingwood and Goderich on Lake Huron, 
Buffalo and Cleveland on Lake Erie, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Kingston and Oswego on Lake Ontai-io. 
Then the Ottawa river 6fl0 miles long flows into the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal and brings the ti-ade of all 
its vast valley. The rafta of timber from the Ottawa 
and its tributaries for shipment at Quebec, are not 
Been at Montreal. They always pass down behind 
the island by the Rivierei-dea-Praii-ies, which falls into 
the St. Lawrence below the city. The rapids of the 
Sault-au-Eecollet on that branch of the Ottawa ai'e 
not so foi-midable as the Lachine Eapids or Sault St. 
Louis. 

Leaving the Lachine Canal for the upper waters are 
many independent steamers, besides steam tuga for 
the barges and returning lake craft. A weekly line 
of steamers runs to Duliith at the head of Lake 
Sujtenor. Another weekly line nms to Chicago at 
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the head of Lake Michigan. A daily line leavea for 
Hamilton at the westerii end of Lake Ontai'io, and 
another daily line for Ottawa on the Ottawa river. 
All these call at the intermediate poi-ta. The grain 
exported ffum Monti-oal is for the most part tran- 
shipped into barges by eteam elevators at Kingston. 
It arrives there from Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Detroit, and other western porta in lake craft — 
oanally schooners. Some of it comes by rail from 
Goderich, Collingwood or Midland City, on Lake 
Huron, and this i-oute is gaining upon the former: 
bat, in any case, at Kingston the grain is loaded into 
canal barges, each carrying 18,000 to 20,000 bnahela, 
which are towed down the canals by propellers and 
pat alongside the ocean ships at Monti-eal. There is 
an economy in ti-anshipment, because each kind of 
craft is constructed to comply with all the vai'ied 
conditions of the -long inland route. Besides in the 
eummer months, the handling of the grain helps to 
keep it in good condition. 

Tonriets who wish to go westward by the boats of 
the Eichelieu and Ontario Company, can avoid the 
delay of the canals by taking the Grand Trunk Bail- 
way to Prescott or Brookvilte. They can leave six 
houre later and catch the steamboats at those porta, 
by this means passing through the Thousand Islands 
and Lake Ontario, and avoiding the heat and dust of 
the railway cai-s. It does not answer, however to take 
the boats when close connections have to be made and 
time is limited. 

TEE KAILWATS OP MONTEEAL. 

It is not sufficient in these days that a city should 
be situated at the intei'section of great water-ways, it 
is also necessary that it should be the centre of con- 
verging railways. Doi-ing the past few yeai-s Mont- 
real haa made great advances in this respect, aoA v^ 
a very short time the city wiW -^oft^ftsft "Oatt 'i^ixasi Ti>i'^ 
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tive pOBition of importanee in winter by railway, as 
it does in eummer hy steamBhips, 

The Grand TrnniEailway is of first importance. By 
it Mooti'eul is connected with the westei-n provincee, 
and with Chicago and the Western States. On the 
south it connects at House's Point with the railways 
for New Yorli city, for Ogdensbni'g and the whole 
system oi' i-oads in western and southei-n New York. 
At St. Johns it connects with the roads to Boston and 
New England. On the east it reaches the seaboai'd at 
Portland, and at Quebec it conoects with the Inter- 
colonial Railway, and thus with the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. By the North Shore Eailway it haa a more 
direct connection with Quebec. It paeaes through 
Sherbrooke, the chief city of the Eaetem Town- 
ships. It is in reality, as well as in name, the G-rand 
Trunk Eailway of Canada, for with it is now amalga- 
mated the Great Westei'n Eailway to Detroit, and its 
aggregate length is 4,524 miles. At Monti-eal the 
workshops and the head offices are located, and here the 
railway crosses the river by a bridge which is one of 
the great engineering works of the world. A hand- 
some and commodious bnilding has been erected for 
the chief offices of this company at Point St. Charlee. 
The far reaching lines of this great system ai-e shown 
upon the map at p. 28. 

The Central Vermont Eailway.— This is a very favour^ 

ite route, either to Now York or Boston. It crosses 
the Richelieu Eiver at St. Johns, and rans down on 
the eastern side of Lake Champlain to Troy, where 
it connectfl with the Hudson River Railway, Por 
Boston it connects at White River Junction with the 
New England i-oada. It is now controlled by the 
Grand Ti'unk Eailway. 

The South Eaatem Eailway is another most impor- 
tant i-oad. By this Mouti'eal is connected with the 
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whole eystem of New England rou<ls, with the aea- 
boai-d at Boston, and with many beiiutiful I'oates 
through the White Mountains — the Switzerland of 
Ifortli America. It now forms part of the Canadian 
Pacific System. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway.— This i-ailwayia fully 
noticed at page 29. The station is at Dalhousie Square. 
From Montreal the whole valley of the Ottawa is now 
accessible, and an alternative route to Toronto, via 
Ottawa has been opened. North of the city it haa 
branches to St. Jerome, St. Lin, and St. Eustache. On 
the south of the city a branch is under construction 
to Sherbrooke. A new bridge ia designed in connection 
with this system to cross the St. Lawrence four miles 
above the city. 

Besides these greater systems of railway there are 
several minor roads from Montreal, such as that to 
Sorel on the Eichelieu, to Huntingdon at the sonth- 
west comei' of the Province, and to Lachine. 

All the railways are connected with the shipping by 
a line of rails upon the wharves the whole length of 
the city, which is worked by the Grand Trunk Bail- 
way under the supei-vision of the Harbour Commis- 
Bionei-s for the convenience of all the companies and 
in the interests of the trade of thepoit. In the rear of 
the mountain the Jacques Cartier railway connects 
the eastern and western I'oads. 

The Victoria Bridge.— This wonderful triumph of 
engineering skill was completed in 1859, from the 
designs of Hobert 8teph«nson and A, M. Eosa, ably 
carried out by the energy of James Hodges. The 
bold idea of a bridge to span the St. Lawrence did not 
originate with them, as, in fact, the Hononi-able John 
Toung in 1847, and Mr. T. C. Keefer in 1851, had, long 
before the English engineei's came ont, demonstrated 
its feasibility and pointed out the location which waa 
afterwai-ds, with alight mod\&eo.\K.ciwi, ■ ' '* '^— 
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engineers skilftilly availed themselves of a ledge of 
rock, which oi-osses tha river from Point St. Charles 
to St. Lambert's, upoB which to found their superetrac- 
tui'e. 

The bridge lh 9,184 feet io length. There are 25 
tubes, which are supported by 24 piers, and the two 
terminal abutments, or, to be more precise, there is a 
centre tube and, on either side, six pairs of double 
tubes. The centre tube is detached at both ends ; and 
the double tubes are bolted together and to the piers 
at their inner junction, and ft'ee at their outer ends. 
These free enda rest upon rollers, and, as openings are 
left between each eel of double tubes, the expansion 
and contraction caused bj the extremes of Canadian 
climate are amply provided for. The tubes are of 
wrought boiler plate ii-on, built up with most carefhl 
oaloulation of vai-ying thickness or plate, and stifTened 
with angle-ii-on. They are of the uniform breadth of 
16 feet, and ore arranged for a single track within. 
Their height varies from 18 feot 6 in. at the terminal 
tubes to 22 feet for the centre tube. The centi-e tube 
is 60 feet above the sujnmer level of the river. Besides 
the openings for expansion, windows ai-e placed in the 
tubes to afford light. Ail tie spans are uniformly of 
242 feet excepting the centime, miich is 330 fe (. 

The piers are built of liraeatone of the same tbrma- 
tion, the Chazy, but taken fi'om two localities, one at 
Pointe Claire, on the Island of Montreal, and the other 
at Isle Lamotte, in Lake Chaniplain. 

The dimensions of the piers at the summit are 33 
ftet in the lino of the river by 16 feet in the line of 
the bridge. They descend to a point 30 feet above 
Bnmmer level, very gi'adually increasing in size. At 
this point the masonry is extended horizontally 10 feet 
on the up-stream side, fi'om whence it descends, at an 
angle of 45 degree, to a point 6 feet below summer 
level, and thence perpendicularly to the bed of the 
river, The main increase in the size of the piers is 
tAusupon til e np-sti'eam side ; theothet sides, however. 



inci'ease slightly ae they descend. The current rims 
at the bridge at the rate of seven miles an hour, and 
the pressure of the ice when piling and shoving in 
the spring and fall is enormous. The hoi'izontal gain 
of 10 feet in the up-stream dimension of the piers 
prevents the ice from reaching the shaft, and the 
sharp edges to which the piers are brought upon that 
Bide form saddles upon which the ice cannot rest, but 
must break asunder or glide aside. The dimensions 
of the piers at their foundation are 92 feet by 22^ feet. 
The abutments are 242 feet by 34 feet at the top and 
290 feet by 92 feet at the foundation. The entrance 
ia between high parapets of massive masoniy, hewn 
in Egyi)tian style. Over the entrance, cut into the 
lintel ia the inscription : — 

EBKnTRD i..a. MDCOOLIX 

ROBERT STEPHENSON AND ALBXANDER M. ROSS, 



Over the lintel, just in fi-ont of the fir.st tube, is.in- 
ecribed : — 

Bi'iLT ST JtuE3 Hodges 

FOR SIR SAMCEL MORTON PETO. BARl'. 

THOMAS BRAS3ET AND EDWARD LADD BBTTS 

CoSTHACTOHa. 

The iron for the superstructure was all prepared 
at Birkenhead and sent out, each piece so marked ae 
to go readily into its place. The fii-st stone was laid 
on July 20th, 1854, and the fii-st passenger train 
creased December 19th, 1859, 

The following data, from Mi-. Legge's excellent 
little book about the bridge, are given for the benefit 
of visitora who may be fond of figures : — 

Cnbic feet of masonry, 3,000,000 feet; tons of ii-on 
in tubes, 8,250 ; number of rivets, 2,500,000 ; paints 
ing on tubes, 30 acres, four coats, equal to 120 acres ; 
force employed, 3,040 men, 142 horses, 4 locomotis'Sib. 
Total cost 6,300,000 dollars. 
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Strangera desiring to visit the biidge will require 
to obtain a pass from the Grand Trunk Railway office 
at Point St. Charles, 

Uannfactares of Montreal.— Montreal is not only 
a centre of commerce, but the most important manu- 
facturing city in the Dominion. The manufacture of 
boots and shoes employs about 3,000 hands, and the 
product of the numeTOus factories is enormous. The 
Wgeat sugar refineiies in Canada are at Montreal. 
The largest cotton mill in the country is that of the 
Hadon Company, at Hochelaga. There are two silk 
factories, a large mbber factory, many large clothing 
fiwtoriea employing in the aggregate 2,500 hands; 
fectories of cards, boxes, paints, soaps, cements, drugs. 
On the canal are saw-mills, sash factories, rolling 
mills, nail works, engine and machine works. There 
are five establishments for making sewing machines. 
The edge tools — axes, augers, &c., of Montreal make 
tu-e celebrated for excellence. At the machine shops 
of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Eailway 
everything connected with railway machinery is 
manufactured. There are carpet factories, rope 
fectories, large binderies, large printing offices. Over 
2,500 hands are employwl in the tobacco factories ; 
over 300 in the breweries. To give an account of the 
various manufacturing industries in the city would 
require more space than can be afforded in a guide 
book. 

WATER WORKS, 

The water supply of the city is taken from the 
St, liawrence, about one mile above the head of the 
Lachioe rapids, at a point 37 feet above the summer 
level of the harboui* of Monti'eal, One branch of 
the aqueduct starts at that point, and another branch 
starts from a point 3,000 feet above. Both iinite and 
^rm a csnal, :iB,200 feet long, to the "Wheel House at 
tJie west end of the city where iheve \s a \a.vge settling 
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pond. The Wheel House is a substantial stone build- 
ing, containing water wheelB and steam engines, by 
which the water is pumped either directly into the 
city mains, or into the large resei-voir. The water 
from the wheels after it has done its wurk of pumping 
is carried away into the river by a tail-race 3,500 feet 
long. There are two reseiTOirs ; the larger is at the 
head of MacTavish sti-eet on the side of the mountain, 
204 feet above the level of the river, It is 810 feet 
long, ZTJ feet wide, and 24 feet deep. It is dug out 
of the solid rock, and contains 36J millions of gallons. 
Prom it the water is pumped by a steam engine to 
the small reeei'voir, 200 feet long by 80 feet wide, 
situated 218 feet i'urther up on the mountain side. This 
has a capacity of two millions ol' gallons, and supplies 
all the city above the level of Sherbrooke Sti-eet. All 
the work has been constructed in the most substantial 
manner, and is worth the inspection of those interested 
in engineering matters. It coat the city six million 
dollars, which amount was raised by bonds secured 
by the water-rates. The average daily consumption 
of water in 1883 was 10,552,174 gallons. 

PARKS AND SQUARES. 

Hount Royal Park.— Kind friends from the upper 
provinces sometimes ask, in the conclusive manner 
generated by the free air of the west, " What would 
your town be without the mountain?" To which 
the MoDtrealer is constrained meekly to reply, " Not 
very much, for if the mountain were levelled, our city 
would look as dull as any of the flat western towns. 
Bat then Montreaiers have no intention of flattening 
out their mountain, for although they are reminded 
by strangei's from the east that it is a very small 
mountain — nothing but a hill in fact — they are proud 
of It such as it is, and do not wish it to be higher. 
They feel that it is a great ornament to their city, 
and it answei-s their pui-pose mutt\i XieXVtiv 'C&»»."^is«A- 
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Blanc or Moant Washington would, because, being 
the height it is, they have been enabled to tura it 
into a park, which is their delight, and will be that 
of their childi-en . 

The Mountain Pai-k covei-a 430 acres. It waa 
acquired by the city in 1874. It is under the control 
of three eommiseioners, memberH of the City Council, 
who have secured the professional assistance of Mi". 
Frederick Law Olmstead, of New York, a gentleman 
of great artistic taste and wide experience in land- 
ecape gardeninff. Under his advice the park hae, for 
the most part, been laid out, as far as it has been laid 
out at all. In reality very little hae been done 
excepting the construction of roads, for the work of 
laying out such a park aa this ia not one which can 
be hniTied. Indeed, any " laying out" in the strict 
flense of the word ia very eameatly to be deprecated, 
for the mountain already possesses so many natural 
advantages that it is far easier to spoil it than to im- 
prove it by a lavish expenditure of money. In an 
admirable little book written by Mr. Olmatead upon 
the subject of the artistic development of this pro- 

fiei'ty, he shows tliat it is only by following in the 
ines which nature has already laid down, and by 
bi-inging these half hidden, but characteristic beauties 
fntly to light by the i-esources of art, that the moat 
can be made of the wonderful possibilities of the 
place. 

In preparing his plans, Mr, Olmstead has adopted 
names expressive of the chai-acters of different parts 
of the park. He calls the highest pai'ts of the moun- 
tain whei'e the soil ia thin and rocky, and the aspect 
is arctic, the Upperfell. Lower, on the southern spur, 
near the spot known to natives as "the Pines,' is 
what he calls the Brackenfell, from the abundance of 
ferns found there. Opposite the Brackenfell, to the 
west, lies an expanse of rolling, grassy, park-like 
turf, this he calls the Glades. The steep declivities 
^vand which winds the ascending road he calls the 
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CliffB. The forest land through which this road passes 
ia the Underfell. The bare land towai-ds the noi-th, near 
the upper reservoir, he calls Cragefoot, At the north 
end of the mountain is Fi«dniOTit, and the level plain 
which Hti-etches out towai-ds St. Jean Baptisto village, 
known vulgarly &b Fletcher's Field, he designates 
C6te Placide. Following out the indications expresead 
by these happily-chosen names, we may grasp the 
whole idea of the artist in designing the plan, and 
nndei'Htand what he means hy following in the lines 
which natui-e has traced. The vistas of the Glades 
must not be obscured, nor the Fella deforested, nor 
the wildness of the Crags moderated, nor the breezy 
uplands of Piedmont obetracted, nor the graaay ex- 
panse of C6te Placide cut up and disfigured, but. 
whatever is done must be subordinate to the genius 
of the place. The approaches to the park are from 
Bleary and Peel streets. Description of scenery is 
more the province of the poet than the writer of 
guide books. Those who visit it will see for them- 
selves, and those who do not can obtain no adeijuate 
idea from a verbal description. 

The views over the sun-oundiDg country ai-e ex- 
ceedingly fine. On the south is the level prairie 
dotted with villages, from Lapi'arie, in the distant 
bay on the right, to Varennea. The mountains rising 
^rnptly fi-om the plain are, commencing from the 
west, Moonoir, or Mount Johnson, ShefFord, Eouge- 
mont with the Yamaeka Mountain behind it, Beloeil 
and Montarville. In the remote distances ai'e the 
Adirondaeks in New York, and the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. Fi-om the east end the spectator looks 
down the valley of the St, Lawrence, and may see to 
the left the coui-se of Eivi^e-des-Prairies to its junc- 
tion below the island ; F&r off on the left are the 
Laurentian Hills. But thoroughly to enjoy the 
beauties of the Mountain Park the tourist should 
follow the roads across the Glades westwards and 
cross the Protestant Cemetery to the Belvedere toxt 
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spicuouH on the weatern summit. From that point 
the lower valley of the Ottawa opens out. The Lake 
of Two MountaiiiB, Lake St. Louis, the two northern 
TOOutha of the Ottawa, and the fertile island of Mont- 
real are spread out as upon a map, while on the one 
band the Protestant Cemetery, and on the other the 
Catholic Cemetery glisten with monnmente shining 
through the foliage. 

Omnibuses leave the post office for the Mountain 
Park at short intervals in fine weather. Eefreah- 
mente can be had during the season at the I'eetaurant 
on the summit, near Peel Street steps. Pedestrians 
can reach the top of the mountain by steps above 
Peel Street or above Univeraity Street. There are 
also many paths of easy grade. 

St. Helen's Island.— This island was a few years ago 
opened to the public for a park. It commands an 
excellent view of the city, and being beautiftiUy 
wooded, is a pleasant place for a I'amble, Access is 
obtained by the steamer Fi Igate, which plies regularly 
to it fj'om the wharf opposite the Bonsecours market. 
Befresfamente can be had on the island, and swings 
and other amusementB are provided for children. 
There is a swimming bath at the lower end. The 
island is named after Helen Boutle, the wife of 
Champlain. She was the fii-st Eui-opean lady who 
visitea Canada. It belonged at one time to the Barons 
of Longneuil, but was sold to the British Government, 
who used it for many yeai-s as a depot for military 
stores and a station for ti-oops. The fort and barraclis 
still remain. 

Vigor Square, in St. Denis street, ha^ been veiy 
prettily laid out with gardens and conservatory for 
the accommodation of the eastern pari of the city. 

The Champ-de-Mars, upon Craig Street, in rear of 
the Court House, is a fine exorcise groimd for troops, 
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240 yards long by 120 wide. It is siuTOimded by a 
line of XfOmbaj^y poplars. It belonged to the Imperial 
Government, and in former years, when Britisli troopa 
were stationed in Canada they were paraded here, and 
the place was a favourite resort of strangers. Then 
it was kept trim and in good order. Kow it seema 
to be a no-man's land. It is really owned by the 
Dominion Government, which spends money very 
relnetantly at Montreal, except to inci-ease its facili- 
ties for collecting taxes. 

Jaoqnea Carder Sqaare. near the Cily Hall and 
Comt-honse, has a line outlook upon the river. This 
square is ornamented by two Russian guns, trophies 
trom Sebastopol, and presented to the city by the 
Imperial Govcmmenl. A column surmounted by a 
statue of Lord K^elson is placed at the head of the 
square. It was erected in 1808, by the merchants of 
llontreal, shortly after the death of the Admij'al at 
Trafalgar. 

Victoria Square, at the western end of St. James' 
street, is upon the site of the old bay-market. Upon 
it la a colossal atatue of the Queen in bronze, by 

Marshall "Wood, an Engli:*h artist. 

Oominioii Square is upon the rising ground more to 
the west. It is the finest square in Montreal as to site. 
The Windsor Hotel, the new Cathedral of St. Peter, 
St. George's Church and Rectory, and many other 
churches close to it give it impoi-tance architecturally. 
It also commands a hue view of the mountain. Dni-ing 
the winter carnivals the ice-palaces were erected 



Place d'Armee, which for stately buildings is worthy 
of attention. The Church of Notre Dame forms one 
aide, and the other threa aides ai-e occupied by fine 
buildings. The Bank of Montreal is cona^iciioiis. ^yJo. 
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ita Grecian front. Next ia the Canada Pacific Bail way 
office. "Upon the eastern side, with ornamental front 
and mansard roof, is the Jacques Cartier Bank. The 
Ontario Bank ia opposite. At the comer, in Ohio 
atono, is a building now occupied as the Royal Insur- 
ance Office. The Seminary of St. Sulpiee, adjoining 
the Church, with its mixture of architecture, half of 
the present day and half the Norman French style of 
two centuries ago, is a fit emblem of old Montreal, 
now fast changing into a new city. 

PUBLIC BDILDINQ8. 

The Court Home, situated in Notre Dame street, 
between the Champ de Mare and Jacques Cartier 
Square, is a handsome building of grey Montreal 
limestone, in the Grecian style, 300 feet long, 125 feet 
wide, and 76 feet hieh. AH the Courts have their 
sittings here, and offices ai-e provided for all the 
departments of the administration of justice. The 
building is divided by iron sliding dooi-s into fire- 
proof compai-tments. The Advocates' Library, which 
occupies a portion of it, is veiy complete in the subject 
of old Fi'ench civil law. 

Bonsecours Market., on St. Paul street near Jacques 
Cartier Square, is a very large and substantial build- 
ing, which the toui'ist who wishes to see the Jjower 
Canadian peasantry would do well to visit on a Tues- 
day or Friday. Under this one roof, and from the 
market carts and booths around, every sort of eatable 
can be purchased, fi-om maple sugar to mutton and 
fish. Tegetables of all sorts testify to the fmitfnlness 
of the surrounding country. AH sorts of cheap 
clothing, baskets, fittle shrines, images and wooden 
shoes, are displayed to tempt the rustic purse, and 
restaurants of primitive style to tempt the rustic 
stomach. A poor man of simple taste finds here 
everjythin^ he may require for horse or person. There 
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are six othermarketsinthe city, but this le the one beat 
■worth a visit. The length of this building in nearly 
BOO feet, and its appearance when crowded on a market 
day ia very lively. 

The CoBtom House is a handsome triangulai- building 
with a towel', situated on the idver-front, on a lot of 
land formerly called Pointe-arCaJiiSree, because, in old 
TVench daya, when the little stream, now covered in, 
was visible, it separated thia point from the city, and 
Monaieur de Calli^res' honse "was built there, outside 
of the walla, which then followed the line of the north 
Bide of the pi-esent street. As pointed out at p. 148 
this is the spot where Champlain made the fii'St clear- 
ing and Maisonneuve assisted at the fii-st Ma«s. 

The TgTtfttninin g Wafflhoiue is fui'ther westwai-d on 
the river-ft-ont, near the entrance to the Lachine 
Canal. It ia a very commodious atone boilding, with 
every appliance for storing aod handling goods. 

The City Hall.— This is a very imposing building 
close to the Com-t Honae. It is 485 feet in length, 
and is bailt in an adaptation of modem French style, 
with lofty mansard roofs and central pavilion. All 
the municipal offices ai-e in this building including 
the water-works and fire-alarm offices. The Eecor- 
der'sCoort and Police office are in the basement. The 
city ia governed by a Mayor, elected annually, and 
thirty aldermen. Three aldermen, one of whom re- 
tires every year, are elected by each of the ten wai-da 
of the city. 

The Harbonr Commiasionen' Building.— Thia commie- 
Bion consists of membeia nominated partly by the 
Montreal Board of Trade, the Corn Exchange and the 
City Council, and partly by the I>ominion Govern- 
ment, Its duties are to watch over the harbonr, to 
keep the wharves and qnaya in good repair, to extend 
12 
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them wlien required, to allot places to iDComing ves- 
selfl, and generally to saperviso all matters connected 
with the commerce of the city other than the colleo- 
tion of custom duties. The Boai-d has also care of thd 
channel of the river and supei-vision of the pilots as 
Ikr as Quebec. Under its dii-ection all the opera- 
tions of dredging and removing ehoals have oeen 
carried on for a long aeries of yeare, and to its 
enlightened views of the destiny and capabilitiea of 
the city are due the pi-esent commodiousneas aad. 
efficiency of the port. The plant engaged in thin.' 
work consists of eight steam dredgea, two ston&4ifb'- 
ing barges, and eight tug-boats, i 

The commission occupies a large cutrstone building 
adjoining the Examining Warehouse. In the baso-; 
ment of the building the cin gin ea for the electric lampa 
which light the hai-lxiiii- are placed. 

The Inland Revenue Office is a building on Custom 
Houf-e Square, in old limes the market place of the 
town. The present building was erected in 1836 for 
a Custom House. 

The Board of Arts and UannfactnreB is a commission 
nominated by the Grovernment of the Province of' 
Quebec for holding industrial exhibitions, carrying on 
schools of technical art, and generally watching over ' 
the industrial interesta of the province. It occupies 
a large building at the east end of the ChamtMle- 
Mai-8. A complete set of the British Patent Office 

gublications may be consulted in the library of this 
ommission. The Exhibition buildings and gi'ounds 
ai'e at the Mile End. 

The Board of Agricolture is constituted similarly to 
the preceding, and has care of all public interests 
relating to agriculture. It holds exhibitions annually 
in conjunction with the former Board. Its offices are 
in the same building as the above. 
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From what has been eaid coucerning the early 
settlement of Montreal, a stranger will be prepared 
to find a large number of ehurohea. Toui-ista are 
always sti-uck with this peculiarity, and Mark Twain, 
in a speech at a public dinner at the Windsor Hotel, 
eaid tnat he " never was in a city before where 
one could not throw a brick-bat without breaking a 
church window." The action and reaction conatantly 
going on in a community containing an unusual num- 

I oer of earnest men of all conceivable shatiea of eecle- 
-jaatical opinion naturally excites a coii'espondinff 
amount of zeal which has crystalized into Btone and 
mortar. There is, however, a vast amount of tolerant 
feeling in religious matters which q^uietly tides over 
disputes when they threaten to be dangerous, and de- 
monstrates, alike in Protestant and Catholic, the false- 
ness of Rousseau's maxim that " it is impossible to 
live at peace with people whom one believes to be 
eternally lost." In the old times, just after the con- 
quest, the Proteatanta used one of the Roman chui-ches 
for worship after the morning Mass. For twenty 
years after 1166 the Chm-ch of England people occu- 
pied the Church oi the Recollets every Suntlay after- 
noon. The Presbyterians used the same chm'ch before 
1792, and when the congregation moved to their first 
chui-ch in St. Gabriel street they presented to the 
prieste of the Eecoilet Chui-eh a gift of candies for 
the high altui' and of wine for the Muss, us a token of 

I good-will and thanks for the gratuitous use of the 
church. These days have passed away, and every 
congi-egation now has its owu church. Many of the 
buildings are very handsome. Commencing with the 
Roman communion there are the 

Cathedral of St Peter.— This building, whichis now 
in coui-se of cotistruction, occupies one of the finest 
Bites in the city, at the corner of Dominion Square and 
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3>CBter Street. It is degigned to rcprodtice. < 
flmaller scale, alt Ibose featar<« of Si. Peter'? at Borne 
which are snit«d to the climate. It will have a similar 
facade, id classic etyle of architeotore. and be snr- 
monnted by a Bimifar dome. The ground plan is 
crncifono.Hkeitsprototype, and the arms of the cross 
are rounded both at the tribune and at the eods of the 
transept. It ie to have a grand portico surmounted 
by statues, and smaller domes are to light the side 
chapels and tribune. The roof, however, will be slo- 
ping in order to throw off the snow. "With this alteration 
the cbnrch will be a reproduction of the grand Baailica. 
The dimensions are aa follows :■ — Length of main 
building 300 feet, portico 30 feet, total length 330 feet, 
breadth at transept 225 feet, height from pavement 
to ridge of roof 80 feet, height of dome with lantern, 
ball and croas 250 feet, diameter of dome upon the 
inside 70 feet, width of nave 40 feet. These dimem- 
eions are as near as possible one half of the great 
Bomau cboi-cL, and still the building will surpass all 
other ehnrchee in Canada aa to size. The exterior is 
plain, but the intention is to make the interior as 
magnificent as possible, after the manner of Italian 
churches. The present humble cathedral in brick will 
no doubt be swept away on the completion of this. 
The large building in the rear, facing towai-da the 
river, is the Bishop's palace . The whole design origin- 
ated with Monsigneur Bourget the former Bishop, 
now Archbishop m partit-us, after his church and 
palace in St. Denis street had been deati-oyod in the 
great tire of 1852. Like its great prototype it was 
commenced before the money to finish it was aU in 
band, and the work ia stopped awaiting further con- 
tributions, which will no doubt come in due time. 

The Parish Church of Notre Dame, erroneously called 
by many the Cathedral, stands upon the Place d'Armea. 
It is built of cut limestone, in the Gothic style, and is 
much admired for its plain and simplestateliness. The 
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length of the church ia 255 feet, and its breadth ia 134 
feet. It will easily accommodate 10,000 persons, but 
when crowded as it sometimea is, it actually has con- 
tained 15,000 people. The two principal towei-s ai-e 
227 feet high, and affoi-d from their summit a broad 

Eanorama of the country around. The interior has 
een recently decorated in a somewhat florid manner. 
The carved woodwork of the choir ia especially fine. 
It represents under the various biblical types the 
aacrifice of Jesus Christ. At high Maes, when crowded 
with worshippers and when the choir in filled with 
robed ecclesiastics, officiating at the stately ceremonies 
of theEoman chm-ch, the effect ia very imposing. The 
south-west tower is opened in summer; an elevator ia 
provided and visitors may ascend to the top on pay- 
ment of twenty -five cents. There are ten bells in the 
towers, making a chime upon which, on great occa- 
sions, tunea are ptayed. Besides these there is a veiy 
large one "Le Gi-os Bourdon;" called Jean Baptiste, 
weighing 29,400 lbs., the lai-geat bell in America. 
The two largest of the other bells are christened 
Maria- Victoria and Edwai-d-Albert-Louis. They weigh 
respectively 6041 and 3633 pounds. Aa for the view 
&om the summit, Mr, W.D.Kowella thus deacribea it: 

" So far aa the eye reaches it dwells only upon what ia mag- 
nificent All the features of thatlandacapB are grand. Below 
^ou spreads the citv, which has less that is merely mean in 
it than any other city of our continent, and which ia every- 
where ennobled by stately civic edifices, adorned with taate- 
Ail churches, and skirted hy fuU-foIi^ed avenues of manEiona 
and villas. Behind it rises the beautiful mountain, green 
with woods and gardens to its crest, and flanked on the east 
by an endlees fertile plain, and on the west by another es- 
panse, through which the Ottawa niBhes, turbid and dark, to 
its confiuence with the St. Lawrence, then those two mighty 
atreama commingled flow past the city, lighting up the vast 
champaign country to the soutli, while upon the utmost 
southern verge, as on the northern, rise the cloudy summits 
I of hs^S mountains." 
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TLia is gratifying, coming from the author of such 
books of travel as "Venetian Life" and "Italian 
Journeya." Mr. Howells ifi an enthusiast upon Mont- 
real; he eontiniiea; 

"Ah or. 

metropolis waa not only wc>rthy of its Beat, hut httd traits of 
a eolia prospBrity not excelled hy any of the abounding atid 
hoastflil cities of the Bepnblic. Long before they quitted 
Montreal they had rallied from this weakness, but they 
delighted atill to honour her euperh heauty. 

The present church occupies almost the same site as 
one built in 1672; it was a long, low structure with s 
high pitched i-oof and stood out across Notre Dame 
street. It waa pulled down in 1824 to make room for 
the present building, which is one of the largest 
churches on the continent. The ai-chitect was James 
O'Donnell. He was born a Protestant, but during- 
the erection of the church became a Eoman Catholic 
and is buried in the crypt. 

Notre Dame de BonBeeours-— Sister Marguerite Bour- 
geois foimded this church in 1673. It was built for the 
reception of a miraculous statue of the Virgin, which 
was entmsted to her by the Bai-on de Pancamp, a 
priest, and one of the original proprietora of the island. 
Sister Bourgeois' church was burned in 1754, and Id 
1771 the present church was erected. It is a quaint 
old church, in a style scarcely met with out of^ Nor- 
mandy, and should be visited in connection with the 
Bonsecours market, which stands close to it The 
internal decorations were foiToerly in the old FariBh 
Church of Notre Dame, Shops are built up against it 
after the mannei' common in old European cities. 
Very neaily was it swept away to make room for a 
railway station, but some pi-ofestants, actuated by a 
love of the picturesque and regard for the memory of 
the good sister, made such a noise that the Bishop 
interfered to prevent the sale. 
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St. Patrick's Church, in LaganchetiSre street, la well 
worth a visit. It ia beautifully finished and decorated 
in the interior. It will seat 5,000 people. It is 240 
feet long and 90 feet broad. It ia the church of the 
Irish Catholics, and the preaching there is in the 
Bngliah language. 

The JeBoits' Church.— At Ihe conquest, the British 
Government confiscated all the Jesuits' estates, and 
their revenue to thia day is devoted to educational 

frarpoaea. In 1847 the Jesuits were invited by the 
ate Bishop to settle again at Monti'eal, and in 1864 
they completed Ihe present church. It is beautiftilly 
frescoed within, and deeoi-ated in Eoman style by an 
artist from Home. The singing at the evening ser- 
vice is particularly good. There ia a sermon in Eng- 
lish every Sunday evening. The ehnrch is 194 feet 
long and 9G feet wide ; the transept is 144 feet ; 
height of nave, 75 feet. The college of St. Mary 
adjoins the church. 

Two churches deserve special notice, not on account 
of their size, bnt as being a new departure in Cimadian 
art. Theae are the churches of Notre Dame de 
Nazareth and Noti'e Dame deLourdea. Both of them 
were designed and painted in fresco by M. Napoleon 
Bonra^aa, and a school of young men under his direc- 
tion. They mark the rise of a native school of art 
applied to church decoration, which we may well 
hope will achieve gi-eat things. In these, and more 
especially in the latter of the two, the attempt is 
made to take one subject and illusti-ate it thoroughly, 
making all the details subordinate to the expression 
of one idea. The church of Notre Dame de Lourdes 
IB to Monti-eal what Santa Maria Novella was to 
Florence, It mai-ka a point in the art history of the 
city. Although in after years many finer paintings 
than these of Cimabue and Ghirlandaio were produced 
by the Florentine school, those at Santa Maria Novella 
will always be doubly intei'esting, not only for their 
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intrinsic merits, bat because they were the proem 
of greater worke. It it not that we wish to iostituta 
comparisons between the work of M. Bourassa an** 
of Ghirlandaio, but to give him the credit of being th< 
first in Canada, and pi-obably in America, who hae^ 
applied the art of painting to the adornment of Chria^ 
tian churches in the broad and thorough manner b(^ 
common at one period in central Italy. 

Notre Dame de Nazareth.— This church is in Sfc^ 
Catherine street, rear St. George. It ig placed between 
the Asylum for Blind Children and the Oi-phaaJ 
Asylum. These institutions ai'e built of brick, ba^ 
the facade of the church la of limestone, and its style; 
ia Norman. The interior consists of a nave with 
flat ceiling, on each side of which is a row of coliimnft 
supporting the gallery, or rather an arcade. These 
ai-cades have smaller columns in fi-ont, and wei^ 
probably suggested by the closed galleries for women, 
which were common in early Christian churches, anq 
of which one specimen etill remains at St. Agneee in 
Bome. The paintings commemorate incidents' in the 
early life of our Lord, his birth, his flight intoEgyp^ 
bis poverty and labour at Nazareth. (Jver the altar, 
he ia painted as the Good Shephei-d, and around him> 
are the four Evangelists. The architecture of th© 
interior is light and graceful, the colours are harmonic 
ous, and the effect is very pleasing. 

Notre Same de Lourdea.— This church has been built 
and adorned with one idea — that of expressing io 
visible form the dogma of the Immaculate Com 
tion of the Virgin Mai-y. A dogma which was 
Glared to be "of faith " first by Pope PiusIX in 1854,, 
although it bad been held for many hundred years by^ 
numbers of the Roman church as a pious and permia- 
Bible opinion. 

The architecture of the church ia Byzantine and 
Eonaissance, such as may be seen at Venice. It con- 
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sists of a nave with nari-ow aiales, a transept and a 
choir. The choii' and tha transept are terminated by 
circulai' and domed apses, and a large central dome 
rises at the intersection of the transept. The fagade 
ia of white marble. The portico ia surmounted by a 
rose window and by two galleries of round-headed 
arches. Projecting wings on either side ai'e intended 
to be completed with domes. It is a small church, 
but the proportions are just and harmonious. The 
nave ia 50 foet long, 50 feet high, and 25 feet wide. 
The dimensions of the ti-ansept are precisely the 
same. The choir is 26 feet long and 26 feet wide. 
The large dome is 26 feet wide and 90 feet high. The 
total length of the church is then 102 feet, and the 
total length of the transept is 76 feet, including the 
dome. 

The idea of the architect and painter, M. Bourasaa, 
includes not only the dogma of the Immaeniate Con- 
ception proper, but the kindred mystical idea of the 
predestination of Mary. The first picture on the roof 
of the nave represents the promise of the redemption 
made to Adam and Eve. They are prostrated before 
the Lord, who addresses the sei-pent. The text illus- 
trated is Gen. iii, 15, as in the Vulgate, "She shall 
bruise thy head." The second panel is the satirifice of 
Abraham, the text is the covenant made with Noah, 
G-en. is, 11-16, The thii-d represents the anival ot 
Eebecca befoie Isaac, the text is the promise made to 
Abraham, The foui-th, which is over The choir, is 
Jacob blessing his children, and uttering the promise 
that "the sceptre shall not depart from Judah until 
Shiloh come," On the right side of the nave are the 
prophets who have prophesied of the Virgin. Isaiah, 
the text, ehftptei- vii, " Behold a vii-gin shall conceive r 
Jeremiah, the text, chapter xxxi, " A woman shall 
compass a man ;" David, the text, Psalm cxl, 12, 
" Thou npholdest me in my innocence." In the choir, 
Micah, the text, chapter v, " Out of thee shall come 
forth a rulei'," On the left side are types of the 
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Vii'gin, first Sarah, then Eebecca, then Raehe!, and in 
the choii', Ruth. 

Tlie aj-tist then pi-oceeda to show the Roman view 
of the realization of these promiNea. First, on the 
right transept is painted the Salutation of Elizabeth, 
Lake 1, 42, — on the left ti-ansept the Nativity. The 
figures around the trauBept are those of doctors and 
sainta who have magnified the glory oi Mary, or advo- 
cated the dogma illustrated. The Greek fathers on the 
left, the Latin on the right. 

In the choir M. Biiurassa portrays the four great 
events in the life of St. Mary. The previons pictm-ee 
repreaent the "predestination of Mai-y." The chrar 
contains the exposition of the dogma pi-oper. The 
etatue which is over the altar and strikes the eye 
immediately on entering the church is symbolic ofthe 
doctrine. It represents the Virgin in the attitude 
usually attributed to this subject by the Spanish 
paintei-s — the hands ci-osaed on the breast — but here 
she is altogether in white, while the garment in their 
pictures is usually blue. She is standing on the clouds, 
Mid the text illustrated is Eev. xii. 1, "A woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet." 
The light thi-own down from an unseen lump is to re- 
present the clothing with the sun. As the Boman 
idea is to present St. Mary in her personal character 
as the purest of created beings the mystical light upon 
the white garment conveys it better than do Muriflo's 
paintings, in which the dress is blue. On the cupola 
above is the Annunciation ; on the right is the 
Assumption, and on the left is the Coronation of the 
Virgin, 

Whatever opinion may be held hy the spectator 
upon the dogma, the artist must have the credit of 
working out the exposition of it with foi-ce and unity. 
Some ofthe painting is exceedingly good. The deco- 
ration of theehurcbingold and colon i-a, arabesque and 
fifteenth centui-y ornament, is very beantiful and har- 
monious. The lower pauels of the nave are reserved 
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sub-chapel, which is reached bj stairways from the 
portico, eontaina a representation of the apparition of 
the Virgin in the grotto at Lonrdea, and the kneeling 
figure is that of the peasant girl Bei-nai-dette who saw 
the visions. 

The texts are, of com-se, in Latin from the Vnlgate 
Bible, and the application of them is the one adopted 
by the Eoman Chnrch. We have dwelt at length 
upon this building because it is (he only one of its 
kind in America. It is like an illuminated Missal, 
which to a Protestant has interest as a work of art, 
and to a Catholic has the supei'added interest of a 
work of devotion. 

CliaTBh of St. Jamee.— Ibis is elected upon the site of 

the former Bishop's Choi-ch and Palace which were 
bui-ned in the gi'eat tij-e of 1862. The tower is 
especially lofty and graceful. The interior is light 
and pleating. The slender columns, pointed arches, 
and tbe ti'iforium roimd the nave and transept re- 
mind the visitor of some of the larger Gothic chui-chea 
of Europe. The poipit is a very fine woi'k in wood- 
carving. ^ 

There are, oi' course, as the toui-ist cannot help 1 
seeing, many other Eoman Catholic churches in Mon- ' 

treal ; but these described are best worth a visit. 

PEOTESTANT CHURCHES. 

It follows in the nature of things that Pi'otflstant 
churches in America cannot have the ai'tistic interest 
which Eoman churches possess, because the foi-mer 

depend upon the art of architecture alone, while the ■ 

" latter invoke the aid of the sister arts of painting and J 

I scnlpture. In extei'ior beauty the Protestant churches I 

I anrposB the Roman Catholic. Notre Dame de Lourdes I 

I ia perfect in its style, and the new church of the I 

I Sisters oi' the Congj-egation is very fine, but there in B 
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no church which, in perfection of proportion, sym- 
metry, and adherence to tlie style choBBn, equals the 
Anglican Cathedral. In the Eoman cbui-chea of Mon- 
treal there is no stained glass worth speaking of. The 
Protestant chm-ches, and especially the Cathedral, 
contains much good work of that kind. The Romana 
seem to have as great a dislike to paintings upon 
windows aa the Anglicans have to paintings upon walls. 

Christ Church Cathedral, in St. Catherine street ia a 
monument of the taste and -energy of the first resident 
Anglican Bishop of Montreal, Dr. Fulfoi-d, whose 
memorial stands close by on its eastern side. This 
group of buildings, though in point of size not ho im- 
posing as some of the Roman Catholic churches, far 
BUi-passes them in unity and beauty of architectural 
style and in correctness of proportion. The Fulford 
Memorial resembles the much-admired Martyr's Me- 
morial at Oxford, and was erected by public subscrip- 
tion in honour of a man much beloved. The chni-ch 
is built of Monti'eal limestone, faced with white sand- 
stone brought from Caen in Normandy. Its dimen- 
sions are : total length 212 feet, length of transept, 
100 feet, height of spire 224 feet. The cbui-ch is built 
in the foz-m of a Latin cross in the early English style 
of architecture. The height of the nave is 67 feet. li 
point of interior decoration the church is cold, but this 
effect is relieved to some extent by the colours in the 
stained glass windows. The western window is very 
beantiful, as also are those in the transept and some 
but not all, of those in the nave. The capitals of the 
colmnns ai'e cai-ved in imitation of different Canadian 
plants, and the seats in the choir are very handsome. 
A passage leads to the Chapter House, an octagonal 
building harmonious in style, and aiding the general 
effect with its broken outlines. Noticeable in the 
church is the font, a veiy beautiful work presented by 
B. pai'ishioner. In rear of the Cathedral and facing 
the same way are 
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BuhopBConrt, the resilience of the Bishop and the 
S«ctory, the residence of the Eector of the church. 

St. Georges' Chnrdi.— This chm-ch ia admirably sitn^ 
ated at the south-.vest comer of Dominion eqnare at 
the junction of Osborne and "Windsor etreets. The 
architectnre is an adaptation of thirteenth century 
Giothic. It-s material is native limestone, with the 
decorative pai-ts in sandstone from Ohio. It haa a 
handsome stone porcb, the nave is unobBtructed with 
piers, and the roof, with its wide span has been much 
admired. The tower and spire which is wanted to 
complete the design will be shortly built, and will 
be 230 feet high from ground to apex. The schools in 
connection with the church meet in a separate build- 
ine adjoining) which is need for public parochial 
Bcnools as well as Sunday schools. The present 
edifice was completed in 1970 ; the building in rear of" 
the chnrch facing on Windsor street is the Rectory. 

St. Stephen's Chnrch.— This is a very pretty church, 
notable not only for its architecture, but for the ex- 
ceeding conTenient plan upon which it is built. It is 
t.he outcome of much patient thought and practical 
talent. 

Choroh of Sb James the Apostle. — This church i» 
pleasantly situated upon St. Catherine street west. It 
is a solid bnt unpretending early English structure. 
The stalls and reredos are of butterwood and are much 
admired. The pulpit is a very handsome work in 
Caen stone and Egyptian marble. The congregation is 
an offshoot of the earlier St. Stephen's Church. The 
great atti'action of the chni'ch of St. James the Apos- 
tle is the Sunday afternoon litany service, diecontinned 
during the summer months. The musical part of the 
service receives special attention at all times 

Other Anglican churches are St. John the Evangel- 
ist's, on St, Urbain street ; St. Mai-tin's, on Upper St. 
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Urbaiii Street; Trinity, on St. Denis Street; St. 
Thomas', on St. Mary street; St. Luke's, on Dorcheator 
eti-eet ea,>3t; St. Jude's, onCoureolatreet; Grace church, 
Point St. Charlea ; St. Mary'a, at Hochelaga ; and 
L'Bgliae du Eedempteiu- (French), on St. Joseph 
Btreet. 

Presbyterian Churches. — The different Presbyterian 
bodieii of Canada were united a few years ago into one, 
nnder the name of the Presbyterian Chui'ch in Canada. 
The union was objected to by a few of the ministers of 
the "Old Kirk," and one important congregation in 
Montreal, that of St. Andrew's, still holds out against 



Crescent Street Chorcb. — This imposing edifice is 
bnilt of Montreal lime.stone, and is situated on the 
■corner of Dorchester and Crescent streets. It is a 
Gothic choi-ch of the 13th century French style, spe- 
cially adapted to the modern requirements of congr&- 
^tional worship. The seats are arranged in curvea 
round the pulpit at the end of the chui-ch, and the 
spectator, judging from the interior, would pronounce 
the building to be circular or octagonal. It possesses a 
dignified front with three portals, deeply recessed and 
moulded. The tower and spire are of gi-acefa! de- 
sign, and ai-e together 217 feet high. At the back of 
the church is a spacious lectui-e hall and Sunday school 
room, forming a two story building. The congrega- 
tion was founded in 1844, after the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland, as a Free Church. The first church 
was in Cott<S street. The co-ngregation removed to the 
present one in IS'IS. 

St. Paul's Church, at the corner of Monique street 
is undoubtedly one of the most striking edifices on 
Dorchester street. The tower is singularly beautiful 
in its proportions. The chui-ch is bnilt in the early 
English style, of Montreal limestone with Ohio stone 
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^ . The intei'ior, which is well laid out, is span- 
ned byabammer-beamed open-timbered roof. Theeon- 
gr^ation dates from 1832, and adhered to the Chni-ch 
of Scotland until the union of all the Presbyterian 
bodies above referred to. The oiiginal chmiih was 
in St. Helen street. The present one was opened in 
1868. 

Sb Andrew's Ctinroti is built upon a very imposing 
site on Beaver Hall Hill, and cannot fail to ari'est the 
attention of a Hti-anger. It is in Gothic style, built of 
cat limestone. The steps and portico are especially 
fine, and the interior ai-rangeraent is very convenient 
for worship. The congregation was founded in 1804. 
The firet chui-ch was on St. Peter sti'eet, near St. 
Sacrament street. In 1851 the present building was 
opened for worahip. This church did not consent to 
the union and belongs, not to the "Presbyterian 
Chui'ch of Canada," but to the " Presbytei'ian Chiirch 
of Canada in connection with the Chui'ch of Scotland," 
The spire ia 180 feet high, and is of very graceful 
proportions. 

Enkine Chnrcti, comer of Peel and St, Catherine 
streets, is a handsome chui-ch, built of i-ough lime- 
stone, faced with dressed stone. The difference of 
colour between the dressed and uncut Montreal lime- 
stone, makes a very pleasing relief in buildings com- 
posed of both. The church is Grothic in style and 
of good proportions. The congregation was originally 
founded in 1830 as a United Presbyterian Secession 
Church. 

Knox Church, on Dorchester sti'ect, is also a fine 
church. It is an offshoot of the flret Presbyterian 
congregation of Monti'ea! in St. Gabriel street. 

The American FrMbyteriaa Church will attract the 
attention of atvangera fi-om the United States, being 
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Slanned after American models. It ia built of cat 
meatone, and has t^vo towera of unequal height and 
differing styles. The fittings of the church are hond- 
aome and comfortable, and it is well laid out for heai^ 
ing. The organ is the largest and most costly in the 
city. This church ia in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States. 

The St. Gabriel Street Church.— This is the most 
interesting church, historically, of all the ProtestMit 
churches of Montreal, for it waa the first one built. It 
was erected in 1792, and its bell ia the oldest Protestant 
bell in Canada. Here the Scotch regiments uaed to 
assemble for worship in the days wheu British troops 
were stationed in Canada. In outward appearance it 
is not beautiful, bat it has a quaint appearance of anti- 
quity which attracts attention. 

There are many other Presbyterian churches in 
Monti-eal, St. Matthew's, at Point St, Charles ; St. 
Joseph street Church ; Chalmera' Church, St, Law- 
rence street ; Church of the Saviour (French), Canning 
street ; St. Mark's chui-cb, William street ; Stanley 
street Church, &c., &c. 

The Uethodist Chnroh. — This ia a very influential 
body and posseases eleven ehm-ches in Monti-eal. The 
chief are 

The St. James Street Church, which is very large 
and will seat about 2,600 people. The interior arrange- 
ments are admirable, and the fittings and stained glaee 
are good. AVhen this ehnirch is filled, as it often ia, on 
some anniversary service, it presents a very striking 
appearance on account of the amphitheatre like ar- 
rangement of the seats. 

The Dorchester Street Church is a handsome church 
in Gothic style. 
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Other Protestant ChnrohM.— The Fu'st Baptist church 
is a handsome cut stone building at the coi'iier of St, 
Catherine and City Councillors' eti'eets. This body has- 
three churches in Montreal. 

The Chnrchof the UessiaJ) is a fine church within and' 
without. It belongs to the Unitarian body, and i» 
situated on Beaver Hall hill. 

Reformed Episcopal.— St. Bartholomew's, well situ- 
ated on Beaver Hall hill, at the opposite corner. 

Emmanael Church. — Close to Drummond street, 
npon the north wide of St. Catherine street, standsthe 
Congregational cbui'ch of Emmanue], in the early 
English style with basement. The inteiior is well 
lighted and spacious. The Congregational body has 
four churches in Montreal, 

There ai-e in Montreal 74 church edifices, many of 
them very large and costly, being more than one to 
every 2,000 of the total population. Besides these 
mentioned above there are two synagoguea, one Ger- 
man Protestant church, one Swedenborgian, one Ad- 
vent chui'ch. There are five Protestant churches 
in which the services are conducted in the Fi-ench 
language. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS, 

Montreal is aa remarkable for the number and 
vai'iety of its philanthropic institutions as it is for the 
number of its churches. This results natm-ally from 
the circumstances attending its foundation, and froia 
the mixture of religions, langnages and races which 
followed. We have space for notice of a very few of 
these institutions. There ai-e avastnnmber of smaller 
ones which cannot even be enumerated. Every con- 
gregation has its own congregational charities. Every 
national society has its " home" for those q? \\fe ww-r 
13 
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nationality. The St. George's Society for En^lishj St, 
Andrew's for Scotch, St. Patrick's for Catholic Irish, 
the D'ish Benevolent Society for Protestant Ii'iah, 
the German Society for Germans ; and, strangely 
enough, the Fi'ench Canadians, who might naturally be 
supposed to be at home here, have a national society 
— ^St. John the Baptist's. Then there are many work- 
ingmen's benefit societies — French, Ii'ish and English. 
There are colonization societies. Societies for prayer 
and good works generally ; for the reformation of ont- 
caat women, for the training of outcast children, fbr 
widows and orphans, &c. Many of the Roman Catholic 
religious oi-ders will be separately mentioned, but it 
will be impoBnible to refer to all of them. Only two of 
them — the Carmelites at Hochelaga, and Les Sceurs 
Adoratrices du Preeieux Sang at Notre Dame de 
Grace — are contemplative orders. There are bat 62 
nuns in both bouses, and they are of course cloisteiwd. 
There is at Oka a mooaateryof Trappiste. They devote 
themselves to liirming 1000 acres of land, and have a 
saw-mill of their own. But the numerous religious 
habits seen in the streets of Montreal are those of 
communities engaged in some practical work, either o 
charity or of education. It would be difficult to men- 
tion any philanthropic object which is not covered by 
some institution. The social organization of Montreal 
la 80 composite, that in oi-der to work well many insti- 
tutions require to be in triplicate at least. Bace and 
laoguage divide the Fi'encb from the English and 
Ii'ish, and religion divides the English from the Fi-eneh 
and Irish. These last are sub-divided by religion, bo 
that they require two sepai'ate national benevolent 
societies. It is this which makes variety in Montreal 
life and emulation in ita institutions. The French 
and English races flow on side by side like the two 
great rivera opposite the city, which do not commingle 
until they reacn the tide, and feel the influence of the 
great ocean in which all streams must eventually lose 
tbeii- individual peculiarities. 
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Uontreal General Hoepital- — This building was 
founded in 1822 by pnblic aubsci-iption, and has been 
greatly enlarged in encceeding years by the liberality 
of a few wealthy citizens. There are a lai'ge number 
of wards for poor patients, and advice and medicine 
are given to a great numberofont-door patients. There 
are private wards for those who, having means, may 
not have a home, nor friends to attend them. Here 
they will receive the beat naedical advice and the most 
careful nuiving, A special building is set apart for 
contagious diseases. The total number of in-door 
patients treated in the year 1883-4 was 2017. The 
average daily number of patients in the wards was 
138. In the out-door department there were 11,386 
consul tationfi, besidea those in the eye and ear depart- 
ment, where 1,172 new patients were treated. During 
last year the Hospital received $40,000 bequeathed by 
the late D. J. Greenshielda, and $50,000 presented by 
Mr. George Stephen for the erection of a new wing. 
The annual cost of niainfenance is about $40,000. 

Protestant House of Indnstry and Eef^e.^A large 
brick building on Dorchest-or street near Bleury, for a 
refuge for the homeless and friendless poor. Dui'ing 
the year ending March, 1S83, the number of night 
lodgings given were — men 16,135, women, 3,400, The 
average number of inmates was 117. A soup kitchen 
is attached, and there is also a board of out-door relief. 
Sach of the inmates as ai-e able to work earn a small 
revenue for the house by hiring out for light jobs 
and by preparing kindling wood. The institution ia 
supportM by voluntary conti'ibutions and can-ied on 
by a committee of citizens elected annually by the 
eon tribn tore. 

A country house forthe accommodation of the aged 
and helpless inmates has been recently completed on 
a farm a lew miles from the city, bequeathea for that 
puroose by the late Thomas Molson. One wing of this 
building will be paid for by a becLuest of !ll.ft,ftftS),\'b'&. 
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by a former PreMkient. The main building will cost 
about $34,000, and is being built by the contributions 
of citizens. 

The Mackay Butitnte for Protestant Seaf-Hntw. — 

The building and gi'ouinis of this useful institution 
ware given by the late Joseph Mackay. The number 
of pupils is 38, of whom sixteen are girls. It is a 
boarding school forthe education and moral and indna- 
trial training of Protestant deaf-mntes. The chargefor 
pupils is $120 per annum. Free admission is granted 
in certain cases to the children of poor Protestants 
residing in the Province of Quebec. The building is a 
very handsome one, built of Montreal limestone, and 
is situated on the CSte St. Luc i-oad, about two miles 
westwai-d i'rom the city. 

The Tonng Sen's Christian AsBociation Enilding. — 

The handsome building of this institution is situated 
at the corner of Ci-aig and Radegonde streets. It is well 
built of rough limestone, faced with white stone, and 
is conspicuous by its pointed tower. A young man 
arriving in Montreal, without friends, would do well at 
once to visit the rooms of this association and enroll 
his name if he is seeking employment. A good read- 
ing-room is opened for gratuitous use. 

The Kontreal DiBpensary, founded in 1843. This 
is situated on St. Antoine street. No. 135. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and afFoi-de medicM 
aid to the sick and poor of every nationality and 
religion. The attenaing physicians visit at their 
homes those who are too poor to pay and cannot go 
out. The total number of applications for medical 
relief in 1883 was 9248. 

The Ladies' Benevolent Institution.— No. 31 Berthelot 
street, founded in 1832 (or oi'pbans or fatherless chil- 
liren. The childi-en ai'e cared Jbr and educated until 
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a suitable age, when they are placed in situations 
where they can earn theii' own living. 134 pei'sona are 
at present in the institution. It is supported by volun- 
tary contributions. A large building and extensive 
grounds are devoted to this charity. 

Froteataut Infant's Home, No. 508 Guy street. — 
Founded in 1870 as a foundling asylum and an orphan 
asylum. The numbor of children received during the 
year was 65, The death rate was 10 per cent. 

Protestant Orphan Ajsyliun, No. 1445 St. Catherine 
street. This institution was founded in 1822 for the 
care of orphan children, who are trained and educated, 
and indentui-ed when they reach a suitable age. There 
are thirty-four children now in the asylum. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary conti-ibutions, and can-ied on by 
a committee of ladies. 

The Hervey Institation. founded in 1847 under the 
name of the Home and School of Industry. This 
institution is for the training for domestic sei-vice of 
children who have lost one or both parents. It is 
managed by a committee r>f ladies, ana supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

The Women's Protective Immigration Society.— The 
"Home " is at 131 Mansfield street. It is for the pui-- 
pose of i-eceiving female immigrants until they can 
find employment. Dui-ing last year 236 persons were 
80 sheltered for varying periods of time, 

The TTniversity Satemily Hospital.— This Hospital, 
supervised by a committee of ladies, is attended by 
the pi-ofessoi-K of McGill College, It is at 93 St. Urbain 
street. 

The Western Hospital, Dorchester street west, is 
supported by voluntaiy contributiotiB, asi.4. «.yuOT^'(&- 
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by the leading medital men of the city, It is a 
Maternity Hospital and specially intended for treat- 
ment of the diseases of women. 

Hospital of the Grey HanB.— This great charity was 
fonnded in the year 1755. The antique and venerable 
pile of buildings, which was at first erected on the 
river-side near the ofBce of the Ocean Steamship Com- 
patiy, has been pulled down to make room for ware- 
nonses, and the nana removed in 1871 to their new 
hospital in Guy street, more commodious and more 
airy, though decidedly wanting in thatairof antiquity 
which used to be so pleasing to strangers. 

The orfer of the Grey Sisters, which now num- 
bers 320 professed sisters and 60 novices, was founded 
in 1737 by a Canadian lady, the widow of M. de You- 
ville. She took np a woj-k which, commenced in 1692 
byM. ChaiTon, had languished after his death, and, 
forming a religions community, established this hos- 
pital for the reception of aged and infirm people. The 
name of Foundling street (near St, Ann's market) 
commemorates the spot whei'e, in 1755, the body of a 
murdered infant was discovered by this pious and 
benevolent lady, in the little i-iver now covered by the 
ati-eet. One aim of the child projected above the ioe, 
and a poniai-cl in its thi-oat proclaimed the horrible 
crime which had been perpetrated. Stirred with 
compassion at the pitiful sight, she extended the 
objects of her institution so as to embrace orphans 
and foundlings. The work grew upon her hands, and 
here, in this enormous mass of buildings, are gathered 
many hundreds, helpless through extreme age or 
extreme youth, or incapacitated by incui-able diseasee 
from taking care of themselves. The daughter of the 
famous Col. Ethan Allen, of Vei-mont, died in 1819 a 
nun of this oi-der. In 1881 the total numbei- of inmates 
were : aged and infirm 276, orphans 125, foundlings 
222, servants 18, nuns 95, novices 67. The foundling 
children ai-e from all parts of the Dominion and 
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the neighbouring States; some are brought from the 
lying-in hospitals. Dnriog each year 700 to 800 ai-e 
received. They are given out at first to hired nurses, 
who retain them nntil eighteen months old, when 
they ai-e taken back. The childj-en are all reared by 
hand and therefore only ahont one-thii-d survive. 

These Sisters have nine eetablishments in the Noi-th- 
west, in the Bed River, Saskatchewan, and Mackenzie 
Eiver districts, thii'ty in the Province of QuebeCj and 
three in the United Statea, 

In the city they have a number of detached institu- 
tions under their care, viz, : — 

St. Joseph's Asylum. — Cnthedrsl street; for orphan girls. 

Dispensary.— For giving medicine to the poor. 



St. Joseph's Infant Sehool. — St, Bonaventure street. 



Hospice St. Charles. — Notre Dame street ; Tor the aged 

The Hotel Dien,— This institution is the oldest in 
Montreal, having been founded in 1644 by Madame de 
Bouillon, a French lady of very high rank, who sent 
out 42,000 livres by the hands of Mods, and Madame 
d'Ailleboust to build a hospital at Montreal. As there 
waa not room in the little fort for such a building, a 
site was chosen near at hand (now covered h^j 1!.VAwJe. 
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of warehouses in St. Paul ati-eet, called Nun's bnild- 
inga), and a building erected, which was aui'i-ounded 
by palisades and garrisoned against the Iroquois, who 
prowled incessantly around the infant colony. There 
Ifademoiselle Mance took up her abode. Obedient to 
a supernatural call, she had left an honoured and 
peaceful home to aei-ve God in this wilderness in- 
fested by cruel savages, and, with three women, the 
only companions of her sex, she fearlessly commenced 
the work of which the results have been so great. 

The present buildings wei-e completed in 1861, and 
are situated at the head of St. Famille street. The 
Hospital propel- occupies the western pai't and is 
divided by the chapol from the Nunnery. Eighty of 
the Sistei-a are cloistered and do not go outside of the 
buildings and gi-ounds. There are 350 beds in the hos- 
pital ; over 3,000 sick pei-sons ai-e annually received, 
and the number of professed sistei-a and novices in 
attendance is about one hundred. This establishment 
is carried on at an annual expcnditui-e of 832,000, 

TheNotreDameHospital.— Founded for the relief of 
the sick of all creeds. The nui-aing is under the care 
of the trrey Nuns, fourteen of whom reside continually 
in the building. Ther-e is a Catholic chaplain, but 

Ktients may send for any clergyman they prefer, 
iring the year ending June 1883, 862 patients were 
admitted. In the out-door department, I'elief was 
given to 2,660 patients. In the out-door eye and ear 
aepai-tment 599 patients were treated. 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Sherbrooke street. — 
This is an institution for the reformation of women 
and children, carried on by the Sisters of Charity of 
the .Good Shepherd. There are 59 nuns besides 
novices and postulants. It was founded in 1844. 

Soman Catholic Orphan Asylum— 1135 St. Cathei-ine 

street. Founded in 1832. 
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The Deaf and Dumb Iiutitntion.— This was founded in 
1848 for the instruction of deaf and dumb boys. It is 
carried on by the Clerks of St. Viator, a Roman 
Catholic religious oi'der. Insti-uction is in French 
mainlyj but there are two English classes. 

AsUe de la Froridence, founded in 1843, and caiTied 
on by the Sisters of Providence on St. Catherine 
ati-eet, for aged and infirm persons, oi-phana, &C. 
These sistei-s number in this city over 80. They have 
schools with 600 pupils, an asylum for deaf-mutea, 
two hospitals, a dispensary, and they make visits of 
relief, and go out nui-sing the sick and poor. These 
nuns have the following institutions under their care 
in Monti-eal which is their headquarters, but they 
have branch establishments in many other places, 
even as i'ar off as the Mackenzie River, in the north- 
west, and in Brazil and Chili. In all they number 
469 religious and 43 postulants : 

Dispensary, fuunded in 1863. 

Institution for Deaf Hates, in St Denia Street, founded in 
1851, for deaf and dumb girls, containing 32 nuns and 215 
pupils. 

St. Danis Street ; 10 nuna and 392 

Hoepice St, Alexis, for orphans ; 4 nuns and 135 orphans. 



Snored Heart Infant School, Fullum street; 6 nuns aud 
22(1 pupils. Visits are made also to the sick, and to the 
prisoners in tlie jail 
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These Sisters have care also of the Inaane Aeylnm 
at LoDgue Pointe, 

Besides the pi-eceding institutions there are Tem- 
perance Societies, Bands of Hope, Odd Fellows 
Societies, Burial Societies, and numberless others. 
For the protection of dumb animals there is a very 
active ana efScient 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 

office, 199 St. James sti-eet. Dui'ing the year 1882 
forty convictions wei'e obtained by Ihe ertbrts of this 
Society. 

EDUOATIONAl. inSTITUTIONS. 

The question of public instniction which so pi-o- 
fonndly agitates all mixed communities has long been 
settled in Lower Canada. There is a Superintendent 
of Education for the whole province, assisted bj a 
Eoman Catholic Boai'd for Eoman Catholic schools, 
and a Protestant Board with a Secretary for Protest- 
ant schools. "Upon the Roman Catholic Boai-d all the 
Bishops of that communion ait pei-sonally, or by pro- 
curation. The Protestant Board is nominated so as 
to i-epresent the various Protestant bodies. The 
school law for Monti-eal is in some respecta peculiar. 
An assessment of one-fifth of one per cent, is levied 
annually upon all the real estate in the city, collected 
by the City Treasurer with the other taxes, and 
handed over to the two city boai-ds of Protestant and 
Catholic School Commissioners. The tax on the pro- 
perty of Protestants goes to the Pi-oteatant Board, 
and that on the property of Catholics to the Catholic 
Boai-d. 

McQill University.— MeG-i 11 University owes its origin 
to the wealthy and pati'iotic citizen of Montreal, 
whose name it bears ; and its consequent pi'ogreaa has 
been due to the liberalityof other citizens of Montreal 
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who have added to the original foundation endow- 
ments of chairs and scholarships, and gifts in build- 
ings, books, specimens and appai'atue. 

James McGill was boi'n on the 6th October, 1144, 
in Glasgow, Scotland. He received his early training 
and education in that counti-y, but of these little ia 
known. He arrived in Canada before the American 
revolution, and appears, in the first place, to have 
engaged in the north-weat fur trade, then one of the 
leading branches of bnsineBs in Canada, Subsequently 
he settled in Montreal, and, in partnership with his 
brother Andrew, became one of the leading merchants 
in the little town of about nine thousand inhabitante, 
which then represented our commercial metropolis. 
He died in 1813, leaving bis property for the founda- 
tion of a college, to be called by his name, and under 
the management of an educational body then recently 
established by law, though not actually instituted, and 
entitled the " Royal Institution for the Advancement 
of Learning." Owing to litigation aatothe will, the 
propei'ty did not become immediately available, and 
it was not till 1821 that the institution was granted 
"Univereity powers by Royal charter, 

The value of the property bequeathed by Mr. 
McGill waa estimated, at the time of his death, at 
£30,000 i it has since become much more valuable, 
owing to the gi-owth of the city. The sum was not 
large in compai'ieon with many other educational be- 
q^uests ; but it would be difficult to estimate its value 
to Canada in general, and to Montreal in particular. 
Gathei'ing around it the ^fts of other liberal men, it 
has sustained the McGill University, and canied it on 
to it« present point of neefulness and enccess as a 
source of literaiy and scientific culture. Indirectly, 
it has benefited the cause of common and grammar- 
school education, thi-ough the action of the Eoyal 
Institution, through the services of the students and 
graduates as teachers, and thi-ough the McGill Nor- 
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mal School, which, though supported by Government, 
■would scarcely have been establiaheiJ but for the 
influence of the college. Those who have in these 
■waya received its educational benefits are to be found 
in all pai-te of the country, contnbuting by superior 
skill and intelligence to the common good. An 
«ndowment of this kind is, probably, of all invest- 
ments of money, that which yields the richest i-etuma. 
The experience of older nations has shown that such 
endowmenta sm-vive changes of religion, of dynasty, 
of social and political systems, and go on bearing fruit 
from age to age. It will, doubtless, be bo here also, 
and the time will come when the oi'iginal endowment 
of McGill will appear but as the little germ from 
which a great ti'oe has sprung— the spring which 
ffives birth to a mighty iTver. It is not an institution 
depending upon government aid or indebted in any 
way to government. It is the creation of Engliwi 
citizens of Montreal; and the Mol eons, Fi'Othinghams 
iind othere who have almost founded it anew have set 
an example which haa been genei-ously followed. 
Daring last year the following additions were made to 
the endowment: — by bequest of Miss Barbara Scott 
$30,000, for the chair of civil engineering ; by heijuest 
of Major Mills $42,000, for the chair of classics; by 
bequest of Mr. David Greenehielda $40,000 for the 
chairs of chemistry and mineralogy; by bequest of 
Mi-s. Andrew Stewart (u^e G-ale) $25,000, for a chair 
in the Faculty of Law, and in addition to these 
bequests a subacription for five years of $2,000 a year 
for the chair of botany has been given by a citizen 
,8 till living. 

At the present time the property of McGill Uni- 
versity may be estimated at three-quarters of a million 
of dollars. It has forty profeasora and lecturers, 
embracing some of the most eminent men in their 
departments in the Dominion, and its students may 
be stated in round numbers as about 500. The latest 
laig'e benefaction which it has received ia the Peter 
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Bedpath Miaaeum, which waa erected hy the 1 
tor, whose name it beare, at a cost of about 8120,000 
uid contains very valaable coUectious, more especial- 
ly in geology and zoology. 

The Univereity has four Facnl ties — of Arts, Applied 
Science, Medicine, and Law, Being non-denomina- 
tional it haa no Theological Faculty, bnt it offers 
advantogeons terma of affiliation to Theological Col- 
leges, wnerehy their studenta can have the benefit of 
ite classes and degreea, and it haa already fonr such 
colleges, representing fom- of the leading Protestant 
denominatione. It has alao two affiliated colleges in 
Arte — Moriin College, Quebec, and St. Francis Col- 
lege, Richmond. The McGill Normal School for 
training teachers for the Protestant population of the 
Provijice of Quebec ia an affiliated school. 

Its buildings are pleasantly situated in grounds laid 
out in walks and ornamented with trees, at the foot 
of the Montreal mountain, and, though most of them 
are unpretending in exterior, they are substantially 
built of stone, and ai-e well adapted for the pm-poses of 
education. It has an excellent pbiloaopbical appara- 
tus and collections of models in mining and engineer- 
ing and also good chemical and physiological labora- 
tories. It has a library of 25,000 volumes in addition 
to its medical library, and though these libraries are 
not large, they include an iinuaually choice and valu- 
able Beleetion of books. 

Though the University has existed since 1821, and 
its endowment since 1813, its actual history as an 
important educational inatilnition dates fi'om the 
amendments of its charter and the re-organization of 
ite general body in 1852. It is thus a compai-atively 
new institution, and is perhaps to be judged rather by 
the indications of vitality and growth which it pre- 
sents than by its past results. It has, however, 
already more than 1200 graduates, many of tbem 
occupying important public positions in Canada and- 
elsewhere. 
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FACDLTIES OF MCOILL COLLEGE. 

The Facility of Arb. — Tlie complete course of study 
eKtands over four sessions, of eifflit months each, and 
includee Clossiis and Matheraatii's, Esperimental Pb^aics, 
English Literature, Logic, Mental and Moral Science, 
Natural Science, and one modern language, or Hebrew. The 
<joursa of study leads (o the degree of B.A., M.A., and LL.D. 

The Faculty of Applied Scienoe provides a thorough pro- 
feasional training, extending: over three or four years, in 
Civil Engineering, Mechanica,! Engineering, Mining Engi- 



The Faculty of Hedicine, — The complete course of study 
in medii'ine extends over four sessions, of six months each, 
and leads to the decree of M. D., C. M. There ia also a Bum* 
nier course, wliich is optional. 

This Faculty occupies a separate building at the north of 
the grounds- It U the most important Medical School ia 
C«iada and draws its students from all parts of the Bomi- 
nion. The class tickets of the Faculty are recognised in all 
the great Medical Schools in England. The University 
Maternity Hospitaland the Montreal General Hospitalafford 
great facilities for hospital practice. The library contains 
7,000 volumes. 

The Faculty of Law. — The complete course in law extends 
over three sessions, of six months each, and leads to the 
degrees of B.ai-,,aiid D.C.L. 



Freabyteriaii Colle^ of Montreal.— This institution is 
affiliat-ed v^itli McG-ill University. It ia devoted 
entirely to the training of mission a i-iea and ministers 
speaking English, French, and Gaelic in connection 
with the Presbyterian Church in Canada. Itisnnder 
the control of the general assembly of the chui'ch. 

The college was chartered in 1865 and fi-om a small 
beginning has grown until it has now eighty gradu- 
ates and seventy-two students, a library of over 10,000 
volumes, buildings and endowments which exceed a 
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quarter of a million dollare in value. Thia amount 
hag been drawn chiefly from Montreal and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The college has found many generous benefactors. 
Among them are Mra. Redpath who endowed one of 
the chairs with 120,000, and the late Mr. Edward 
Mackay who gave 840,000 to the endowment in his 
life time. The sum of 810,000 was bequeathed by 
Ml'. Joseph Mackay for the same purpose. 

The original college building is a stone edifice, ele- 
gant and commodious, pleasantly situated on the rising 
gi-ound above the city, commanding a view of the 
Univei-nity grounds, the city, and the scenery of the 
St. Lawrence. To this haa been added, by the gen&- 
rosity of Mi". David Morrice, an elegant and much. 
more extensive seriesof Stone buildings, designated by 
the Board as the Morrice Hall, including convocation 
hall and library, dining hall, Qoi-mitoriea and offices, 
forming with the original building three sides of a 
lai^e quadrangle. 

SeBident studente ai-o furnished with rooms, heat- 
ing and light., free of expense ; but the refectory and 
attendance of sei-vants arc in the hands of the stewai-d, 
whose fee will in no case exceed 812 per month. 

The Weslejran Theological College,— This college was 
founded in 1873, and incorpoi'ated and atiiliated to 
McGill University in 1879. It is devoted to the tn- 
straetion and training of ministers for the Wesleyan 
church. It is under the care of a Principal, who, with 
the other professors, givea instruction upon all the 
Bubjeets required for a complete Theological course. 
For mental philosophy, ethics, logic, the natci-al sci- 
ences and other non-theological subjects, the stu- 
dents attend tectui'os at MaGill College. The College 
buildings recently erected are on University street, at 
the northern entrance to the McGill College grounds. 
The number of students is twenty, of whom eight are 
Fi'onch. 
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The Congregational College.— TbiB iDstitution hm: 
Gently completed a handaome building on MeTavieh 
Btreet close to the grounds of McGill College. There 
are foni' professors and nine students. Students are 
trained np here for the ministry of the Congregational 
Chuixihes of Canada. The college ie affiliated to Mc- 
Gill University. 

The Anglican Diocesan College.— This is the training 
college ol' students for the ministry of the Church of 
England in the Dioce!;c of Montreal. It is situatedon 
Dorchester street, oppoaite the Windsor Hotel. It is 
ander the careofa Principal and five professors. Numr- 
bei- of student*, twenty. The college is affiliated to 
McGill University fi'om whence the students derive 
their degrees in Arte. 

University of Bishops College,— The Theological and 
Arts Faculties of this Univei-sity are at Lennoxville. 
The Medical Faculty is at Montreal, It occupies a 
large building on Ontaiio street, and has a ataffof' 
eighteen pi'ofefisoi-e, and the number of students U 
thirty-four. The course of instruction is complete 
and the class tickets for the vai-ious departments are 
accepted by the Eoyal College of Surgeons, the 
Eoval College ol' Physicians, London, and the Boyal 
College of Physicians, Edinbui-gb. The students 
have access to the Montreal General Hospital, the 
Western Hospital, the Hotel Dien Hospital, and the 
Monti-eal Dispensary. The college has every facility 
for teaching m the way of museum and laboratories. 
The physiological and histological laboratories are 
very complete, 

Sontreal School of Uedicine and Snrgeiy.- This in- 
stitution wae incorporated in 184B and is a part of the 
XTniversity of Victoria College at Cobouig. The lec- 
tui'es are delivered in the Fj'ench language. There 
are fifteen professors upon the staif, and, during the 
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last Bession, the immbei- of etadents was 147. This 
school has special chai-ge of the Hotel Dieu Hospital 
and of tha DiHpeneary of the Siatei'S of Providence. 
The college building is opposite to the Hotel Dieu. 

Tho McOill Normal School, situated on Belmont 
street, is an institution under tha Government school 
law ior training teachers loi' the Protestant schools. 
There are nine professors and 126 students. The 
school is aflBiiated to the McGill University, and six 
members of the corporation of that institution assist 
the Superintendent of Education in its dii-ection. The 
complete coarse of study is veiy thorough, extending 
over three years. Students are graded into three 
classes, those studying for an elementary school 
diploma, for a model school diploma, and for an 
academy diploma. Tha training and instruction in 
the NoiTQal School is snpplemented by practice in the 
two Model schools which ai'e attached. These contain 
300 pupils. The education in the Normal School is 
gratia, Dot those who ai-e admitted must sign an obli- 
gation to teach for at least three years, and must have 
passed an examination. 

The Protestant Board of School ComnuBsioners.— This 

is a Board of nix members, three of whom are ap- 
pointed by the Quebec Goveniment, and three by the 
Corporation of the city. Two members retire annu- 
ally bat may be re-appointed. It is constituted for ad- 
ministering funds raised foi' the pahlic city schools. 
The gross income of the Board for the year ending 
Jane, 1883, was $107,074, raised as follows : Fi-om the 
city tax of one-fifth of one per cent, on the real estate 
of Protestants, S72,552, from the Government of the 
province, $4,986, from school fees, $29,554. The 
amount required for building school houses was raised 
by debentures bearing interest at six per cent., with 
a sinking fond of two per cent. The amount of in- 
terest and sinking fiind is deducted by the City 
14 



Treasurer before handing over tie ass ess men ts. The 
Bchools under the care ot the Boai-d are the following : 



Senior School. — A commereial school Ui complete the edu- 
cation of thoBe from the common schools who do not wiah to 
go to college or to be taught the claasical languages, fotir 
teachers, 87 pupils. 

Point St Charles Elementary School.... 302 pupila. 

Mill Street " .... 58 '' 

Royal Arthur " 493 " 

Ann Street " 426 " 

Ontario Street " .... 123 " 

British and Canadian " 392 " 

Sherbrooke Street " .... 578 " 

Dorchester Street " .... 181 " 

Panet Street " .... 320 " 

The average total niimbor of scholare in the Com« 
miasioner's Schools is 3518, and of teachers 105. 

Seminary of St. Sulpioe.— In the year 1636 the AbM^ 
Olier, a zeaJoua priest, while praying in the Chnrch 
of St. Germain des Prfe, in Pai-iB, received, or thought 
he received, a divine revelation to found upon ti» 
island of Montreal a society of priests for the propaga- 
tion of the true faith in the new world. Led oy, 
various mystical guldings, he formed the acquaintanofl 
of Dauversifire, a I'eceiver of taxes in Anjon, w^hoBft 
mind had been prepared in a similar manner. Thee^ 
two men resolved to found upon the island thi'M 
religious oi'dera — one of piieata, to preaeh the trn9 
faith; another of nuns, to nm'se the siek; and a thirdt 
also of nuns, to educate the young. The dream of 
these enthusiasts is to-day realized in the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, the hospital of the Hotel Dien, and thfl 
schools of the Congregation of Notre Dame. 
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Olier and Dauperai^ra had very littie money, but 
they found the Bai'on de Fitncamp, who was rich, and, 
wilJi the aid of three othena, they purchased, in the 
yeai- 1(140, the aeignioiy of the ietand of Montreal 
from the company tc whom it had been granted by 
the King of France. Then, finding in Maisonneuve 
a suitable leadei', they aent out, in 1641, the colony 
which in May, 1643, founded the city of Montreal. 

In 1647 the Abb^deQu^ltis, with three other priests, 
came to Montreal to cany out Oliei-'s views. He 
founded in IBSY the antique looking building adjoinine 
the chui'ch of Notre Dame; and its solid walls stiU 
testify to the thoroughness of the artisans of that day. 

The objects of the Order of Sulpicians, the "Gen- 
tlemen of the seminary," as they are called in Mont- 
real, are, flret, tocarryonatheological training college 
for priests, and, secondly, to teach the secular youth. 
The larger portion of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the province have been ti-ained by them, and the 
building in Noti-e Dame street is the homo of all the 
members of their order when they visit Montreal, 
The business oi' the seminary is carried on in the 
offices of this building, for the G-entlemen of the 
seminary, being the succeasoi-s of the original grantees 
of the island, have much secular business to transact 
with the citizens. 

The educational establishment of the seminary has 
for yeara been at the western limit of the city, upon 
extensive grounds, fonnerly called the " Priest's 
Farm." In the picturesque towere, which are all 
remaining of the old Fort de la Montagne, schools 
were opened foi' the inati-uetion of the Indians, by the 
priests of the seminary and the ladies of the Congre- 
gation de Notre Dame. 

The imposing mass of buildings which has been 
ei-ected here must at once attract inquiry. It con- 
Bists of a main building, 530 feet long, flanked by two 
transverse wings, one of which is 252 feet long, and 
crossed in the centre by the chapel. The chapel lb 
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113 feet in length, veiy tastefully fiiii«hod, and the 
paintingB on the walls are good. The architecture is 
ID Soman etyle, and the glaHs being stained in light 
colours, the whole interior etfect ia pleasing. 

The number of pupils and the stall' of profeesors is 
very large. Costly physical apparatus has been pro- 
vided for the clauses in science, and the libi'ary is very 
extensive. In the school of philosophy thei'e are four 
professors and 56 students. There are nine pi'ofesBora 
of theology with 210 students. Many of the Homaii 
clergy of the United States have been trained here, 
the present Bishops of Boston and of Portland among 
the number. In the " Petit Seminaire " education is 
provided for those who do not intend to enter the 
church ; the late Sir George Cartier, Hon. Mi', Oolmet 
Superijitendent of Schools, and many othei-s who have 
risen to power in the province, were educated at this 
seminary, A lai'ge number of youths &x>m the United 
States have also oeen educated here, There are now 
299 pupils taught by 22 pi'ofessors and masters. 

The older portion of the building in Notice Dame 
street is worth a visit, if only to see what substantial 
work was done by Montreal masons two hundred 
years ago. In the very heart of the busy city one 
step will bring the tout'ist into a quiet garden sur- 
rounded by ecclesiastical buildings and pervaded by 
an air of antiquity which is not met with in America 
outside of this Province. 

Laval University.— What the McGill University is to 
the English and Protestants of the province, the 
Univei'sity of Laval is to the Fi-eiich and Boman 
Catholics. The chief seat of this institution is at 
Quebec city, and it is under the auspices and manaee- 
ment of the Seminary of Quebec, who provided Sie 
flinds for ita erection. The branch at Montreal is 
not a separate college, but an integral part of the 
University, the professors of both, i-anking indiffer- 
ently sccoj'ding to seniority. The Vice-rector of 
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the University resides at Monb-eal, and there ia a 
resident Dean of each faculty. 

The Faculty of Ai-ts is not yet organized. The 
Faculty of Theology is held in the building of the 
Seminary of St. Su^iice, on Sherbrooke street. 

The Faculty of Eaw meets in the Cabinet de Lec- 
toi-e, opposite the Seminary building, in Ifotre Dame 
street. It has eighty students and a large staff of 
professoi-s, araone whom ai-e the Hon. P. J. 0. Chau- 
veau, formerly Premier and Minister of Public In- 
struction, Hon. Mr. Chapleau, the present Secretary 
of State and Justices Jett^ and Ixirauger. The Dean 
is Mr. C S. Chevrier, the oldest barrister in Montreal. 
The Faculty of Medicine is in the old Govei'nment 
House, on Notre Dame street. 

The establishment of Laval University at Montreal 
profoundly agitated the French community. It was 
opposed with great vehemence and pertinacity by 
the late Bishop of Monti-eal and by the Bishop of 
Three Eivers, and supported by the Archbishop of the 
Province, the Bishop of Montreal, and all the other 
Bishops. The matter was repeatedly referred to 
Rome, and a Bull was at last issued by the present 
Pope in favour of the Univei-sity, This, however, 
ia not oont^idered final, and the contest still goes on. 
Land has been acquired for the college buildings, but 
whether these will ever be erected depends upon the 
final decision of the Pope. The good Catholics of 
Canada never would let the Popes rest long, but 
always have had an ecclesiastical nut for the Boman 
Curia to crack. 

The building in which the Medical Faculty holds its 
sessions in one of the old landmarks of the city. It was 
built in the year 1704 by the Chevalier de Bamesay, 
father of the officer who surrendered Quebec after 
Wolfe's victory. DeEamesay was Governor of Mon- 
treal, and this chateau was in the most fashionable 
part of the city, close to the residence of the Marquis 
ae Taudi'euil, the Count de Contrecceur the. C*i>m>S. 
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d'EBthambauIt, the Count de Beaujeu, and other 
noblemen of the French period. "When the revolution- 
ary army occupied Monti-€a], General Wooster's head- 
auartere were in this building ; General Benedict 
Arnold afterwaniB occupied it, and hei-e resided, in the 
winter of l^VS-IS, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, 
and CharJea Carroll, of Carrolltown, who were sent 
by CongresB to win the Canadians over to the revo- 
Intionary side. Their errand was abortive, for the 
French clergy and noblesee produced eome campaign 
documents of Congress dwelling upon the dreadful 
character of the Eoman Catholic religion, intended for 
distribution to Pi-otestants only, in other places than 
Canada, and which the ingenious Fi-anklin was nn- 
able to explain away. Charles Carroll's brother, a 
Catholic priest, afterwards fii-st Bishop of Baltimore, 
came on to assist, but without success, The declarsr 
tions for distribution in England, Canada, and the 
colonies were absurdly inconsistent. The British 
Governors continued to use the building ae the 
Government House nntil lord Elgin's time, when the 
seat of government was moved from Montreal after 
the ebullition of loyalty in 1849, when the Governor 
was stoned and the Parliament House burned. Suhae- 
qnently it was occupied by the Quebec Government 
ibr the Jacques Cartier Normal School. It ia a long 
low building with thick wails, and very substantially 
built. Is is as strong now as it was 178 years ago 
when it was erected. 

St. Uary's College.— This institution is can-led on by 
the Jesuit fathers. It adjoins the church of the 
Geail, and occupies a very conspicuous site on Bleuiy 
street. It was founded in the year 1848, and re- 
moved t« the present building in 1855. The design 
compi-ises a portico and colonnade on the southern 
fa^^e, which are still I'equired to give completeness 
to the architectm-al effect. The building is 225 feet 
Jdd^ bv 50 wide. The pupils number 360, many of 
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whom are from the United States. The couree of 
study is divided into two distinct departments, classi- 
cal and commercial. 

The college posseeaes a museum, containing a good 
collection of minei-al specimens, mostly Canadian. It 
posBesses also a collection of apparatus for scientific 
research, and a well furnished labomtoi-y for ap- 
plied science. The sciences of physiology, botany 
and zoology are illueti'atad by an extensive collection 
of models. There are three libraries connected with 
the college, and a good collection of coins and medals. 
The academic hall is under the chui'ch. It is built in 
the style of an amphitheatre, and holds 1200 people. 
It is fnrniMhed with a atage, sceneiy and costumes, 
and here dm'ing the winter the stndenta give drama- 
tic, Ijtei-aiy ana musical entertainments. The society 
hM a noviciate of the Oi-der with 46 candidates at 
Saultrau-Eecollet. 

The Jacqnef Caitier Normal School.— This is an estab- 
lishmenl of the Provincial Government for the train- 
ing of teachers for the Catholic public schools of 
the pi'ovince. The Abh6 Verreau Ja the Principsj, 
aaaisted by nine professore and a librarian. It is pro- 
vided with model schools to aftbi'd practical training 
for teachers. The course of study covei's three yeai-s, 
The school now occupies very handsome and commo- 
dioQB buildings on Sherbrooke sti'eet east, on the local- 
ity known as Logan's farm. The building is of Monf^ 
real limestone, and the site is vei-y commanding. 
Every facility for thorough teaching is provided. The 
number of pupils in training is seventy-six. 

The Soman Catholic School Commission.— This board 
coi-j-esponda to the English boai'd described on page 
209. It is constituted in the same mannei' for carrj'- 
ing on the public schools for Homan Catholic chil- 
di-en, Irish as well as Fi'encb. The gross income 
of the boai-d is «94,576, of which J67,700 was vecavj^ji. 
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fi-om the city school tax, $16,913 fi-om the Gtivern- 
ment education grant, and $9,963 &om pupila' fees, 
From this the intiai'eat and sinking fiind on the deben- 
tarea sold to build school houses has to be deducted, 
The board has 30 schools, 212 teacbei's, and 9,82& 
pupils under its superriaion. It carries on also a poly- 
teccnic school, under eight professors. The building 
in which that achool is h«ld contains also accommo- 
dation for the Commercial Academy. It is situated 
in extensive gTOuoda between St. Catherine and 
Ontario streets, and iti a remarkably fine and solid 
edifice in handsome architectural style. The follow- 
ing schools are carried on by the boaid. Six of them 
are nnder lay teachere. The remainder are subsidised 
schools under the control of the Board but taught by 
private persons or by the religious orders : — 

No. of Pupils. 

1 Plateau Gam me re ial Academy 412 Boys. 

2 Montcalm School 418 do 

3 Champlftin " 383 

4 SarsSeM " 330 

5 Belmont " 285 

6 Olier " 223 

7 Plessis " 345 

88t.Bridget " 630 

9 School 256 Notre Dame street 180 Girls. , 

10 do Mullina street 268 ' ' 

11 do St. Catherineatreet 368 

13 do corner Maisonneuve and Onta- 
rio streets 801 

13 do cor. Visitation and Craig streela T74 

14 do corner Mignonne and St Denis 

afreets 98 

15 do fortheblind 44 Boya and GHrla. 

16 do 7 St Elizabeth street 483 do 

17 do 165 " " 107 do 

18 do 21 Montcalm street 93 do 

20 do comer Cadieus and Eoy streets 259 Girls. 

21 do 312 Lc«an street 190 Boys and Girls. 

22 do 250Panet " 103 do 

24 do 199 Chatham street 366 do 

25 do 624 St. Catherine street 212 do 
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26 School 211 St. Antoine atieet 158 Boya and Girla. 

27 do St Joaeph street lOA Boys. 

28 do " " 51fl Girls. 

29 do St. Anne street 637 Boys. 

30 do " " 421 Girls. 

Evening &;hool 17 Young Men. 

The Chriatiaii Brothers' Schools.— The headquai-tera in 
Americft of this celebi-atod teacbing oi-der ia at Mon- 
treal, and the chief establishment is in Cotl^ street. 
They have in Canada 35 schools with 10,007 pupils. 
The total number of religious teachers of this order in 
Canada is 333. Their pupils in Montreal number 
3,793. 

The Sisters of the Coagregation of Notre Dame. — 

This body of I'elijfious ladies has a veiy large 
number of establishments for the education of girlB, 
all of which are managed from the mother house at 
Tilla Maria. The religious community was founded 
by Marguerite Bourgeois, a lady who, in the year 
1653, gave all hor propei-ty to the poor, and came out 
to Canada with Maisonneuve on bis second voyage, 
to establish an institution for the education of the 
female children of the French settlei-s and of the sav- 
age nations of Canada. She was not boi-n of a noble 
family, but she had in an eminent degree that nobility 
which no written parchments can bestow, Sowing 
from a heart humble, and yet bi'ave, earnestly religi- 
ous, and yet with a quiet enthusiasm. " To this day," 
says Parkman, " in crowded schoolrooms of Montreal 
and Quebec, fit monuments of her unobtrusive virtue, 
her auccessore insti-uct the children of the poor, and 
embalm the pleasant memory of Marguerite Bour- 
geois. In the martial figui-o of Maisonu euve and the 
fair form of this genllo nun we find the two heroes of 
Monti-eal." 

Until recently the mother house of this community 
was in St. Jean Baptiste Sti'eet. The chapel is enter&d 
by an archway from Notte Dame street. l.f«*a\a"a;^ 
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in 1B56 and dodieated to Noti-e Dame de Pitid, upon 
the eite of a, charch erected in 1693 by Marguerite 
Bourgeois. The buildings around in tie court and 
those in St. Jean Baptiste street liave a very Tener- 
able air. On the right, in the gateway, an old chapel 
atill exists, built ander the eye of the good Sister her- 
self. From thiH place for 200 years the movem-ents 
of the whole community were regulated. Now Villa 
Maria is the centre of their work. It waa formerly 
the residence of theGovenaoi-s-General. The old house 
still stands, but the Sisters have added immense piles 
of buildings to it. The convent pi-oper is built to 
receive 1,000 nuns ; for, this being the mother boose, 
the Sisters come from all paj-ts to make theij- annual 
"retreat" here. The other buildings are for the board- 
ing school. The church -which has just been com- 
pleted ought to be visited. The interior is not ^et 
decoi'ated, but the architectare is a credit to (he city. 
It ia in the Byzantine style. The dome overthehigh 
altar is 166 feet high and 34 feet in diameter. The 
side towers are 160 feet high. The church is 300 
feet long and the high altai- stands midway in the 
nave, dividing the space reaei-ved for the nuns from 
that allotted to the public. A beautiful rose window 
adorns the chui-ch and the proportions of the separate 
parte are most harmonious. The decoration is to be 
in fresco and it is expected that Notre Dame de 
Loni-des will be excelled. What a theme for a Cana- 
dian artist is the life of Mai'guerite Bourgeois in which 
the supernatui-al interweaves with glowing threads the 
devoted life of the quiet nun I Niches fbr statuary 
abound upon the facade which is sti-iking and in good 
proportion. The site of the buildings is the finest 
about Montreal. 

Some idea of the extent of the operations of these 
ladies may be given when we say ibat they have 86 
eBtablisbments. Besides their establishments in 
Canada pi'oper, they have houses in Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edwai-d Island ; in Conneo- 
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ticut, in Miiaaaelmsetts, in Maine, in Vermont, and in 
Illinois. They number in all 783 profesBed aiatera, 87 
novices and 50 postulants, and have at the present 
time 19,026 pupils under their care. 

The Beligions of the Sacred Heart.— These ladies 
have three establiahmente on the island. The chief 
one is at Sault-au-Kecollet, upon a beautiful site on 
the Rivi^re-des-Prairiea, about nine miles from the 
city, and contains 148 boardera. A secondary school 
is attached with 40 pupils. In the city they have a 
select school for young ladies with 76 pupils at N"o. 
1156 St. Cathei-ine sti^eet. This order was founded 
in Fi-ance in the year 1800 hy Sophie Bai'at, born of 
very poor pai'ents, but who became in eai'Iy youth a 
prodigy of learning. The home of the oi-der is at 

The Hochelag;a Convent. — This institution is carried 
on by the sit-ters of the Holy Names of Jesus and 
Mai-y, a religious order which has thirty-four branch 
establish ments in the United States and Canada, and 
teaches between eight and nine thousand children. 
This is the mother house of the oixJer. It is beanti- 
fully situated on the river St. Lawrence about one 
mile below the city, and is a very large and commo- 
dious building, with a handsome cut stone facade. 
The number of young lady boarders is over 200, from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. In a 
branch establishment at St. Jean Baptiste village the 
sisters have 400 pupiis in a parochial and select 
school. 

All branches of education ai'e tanghtin English and 
French. Special facilitiee for learning French are 
provided, and the department of needle-work and 
aomestio training recive special attention. A museom 
with a good ornithological collection is attached to 
the convent. 

In the preceding notices, I'eference is made oo.!^ 
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to the chief public educatiooal institutiotia. Thera 
are many excellent propi-ietary schools both for day 
flcholai-a and boardei-a, to the latter of which pupils 
fi-om all parts of the Dominion and from the Lnited 
States are sent. 

Veterinary College.— Montreal posseasea a very im- 
portant schuol of Veterinary Science, under the care 
of Principal McEaehvan. Students fi-om a great dis- 
tance come to attend this college. It has six profba- 
fiors besides the Principal. 

Board of Arts Schools.— In addition to the educa- 
tional institutions already alluded to, the free even- 
ing drawing clasaes conducted under the direction of 
th.0 Council of Arts and Manofacturea of the Province 
of Quebec, are worthy of note. These classes are 
entirely fi-ee and are intended chiefly for artisans and 
apprentices. Instruction is given in free-hand and 
■ODject drawing and designing, and also in mechanioal 
and architectural di-awing and modelling. Litho- 
graphy and wood-engraving are also taught. The 
claaaea are opened during the winter months, not 
only in Montreal, but in all the larger towns of the 
province. There were 938 pupils last year under 
instruction thi-oughout Quebec. The Montreal school 
has 322 pupils. 

SCIENOB, LtTBRATURB AND ARTS. 

Libraries.— The population of Montreal is not suffi- 
ciently homogeneous to make a large general libi-ary 
possible. McG-ill College poaaesses 25,000 volumes in 
general literature. The best feature in this libiary is 
"Bie English historical section, which ia mainly the 
gift of Mr. Peter Redpath. The Medical Faculty has 
a separate library of 7,000 volumes. 

In Law, the Advocates' Libraiy in the Court House 
has about 15,000 volumes, and is especially full in the 
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department of French Civil Law, In Theology, the 
Presbyterian College has 10,000 volumes of well 
selected and neefal 'worke for the ti-aining of stadents 
and the use of the profesMore. The complete patro- 
logy of the AbbS Migne is in this collection. The 
Jeeiiita have three libraries in St. Mary's College. 
One of 10,000 is the private libraiy of the Jesuit 
fathers. The libraiy for the use of the students con- 
tains 3,000 volnmes. In the hall of the Union 
Catholiqne, below the Jeeuita' Church, there ia a 
public library and reading-room, containing 20,000 
volumes in French and English, and a selection of 
periodical literature. 

The Seminary of St. Sulpice has a lai-ge libraiy in 
the old building on Notre Dame street. At the college 
in Sherbrooke street is the theological library of the 
Grand Seminary, and the more general library of the 
Little Seminary. 

The Mechanics' Institute has a lending library of 
popular books. The British Patent Office publications 
may be consulted at the Boai-d of Arts and Manufoc- 

A public libraiy of I'eference is much wanted in 
Montreal. A student in Eoman Catholic theology and 
kindred subjects can find all he requires. In Pi-otes- 
tant theology the Pi'esbyterian College adbrds very 
good material. In civil law the Advocates' Libi'ary ia a 
useful one. In some departmenta the McGiU Libraiy ia 
pretty full, but if any one in Montreal wishes to carry 
on I'esearches requiring general works of refei'ence he 
must go to some other city. The Government pub- 
lishes many useful docum«nts for the informatioa of 
Parliament, but in Monti'eal it ia nobody's busineaa tO' 
keep them. There is not a set accessible for refer- 
ence. Thousands of copies are scattered bi'oadcast 
among people who use them for waste paper. It 
requires a distressing amount of labour to carry on 
the most oi-dinary inquiries in history, politics, aocio- 
logy, ai't, or general literatm-e. 
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TOE FINE ARTS. 

Mttric— The mtwical taste of Montreal has developed 
rapidly during the past ten years, although, perhaps, 
maniiesting itself less in a public than in a private 
way. Namerous amateur and professional conoerta 
of good quality and enjoyable character are given 
«very winter. The private cultivation of the art has 
created a community capable of appreciating the beat 
mnslc, and of criticising intelligently performances of 
a high oi"der, and it invariably lends its hearty sap- 
port to all musical etforte worthy of encouragement- 
Good choirs are maintained by nearly all the 
chui-ches, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. Pro- 
minent among the foi'mer are those of Notre Dame, 
St. Patrick, the Gesu, and St. James. In the Protes- 
tant churches particular attention is given to music 
at St. James the Apostle's, St. John the Evangelist's, 
Christ Church Cathedral, and at the St. James sti-eet 
Wealeyan Methodist, the American Preabyterian, 
and St. Andrew's Churches. 

Music ia also taught at the public schools, and 
special care ia bestowed upon it at all the private 
schools and seminariea. 

Thei-e are aeveral musical societies in the city, but 
only two, the Mendelssohn Choir and Philhai-monic 
Society, are regularly organijied, and give public per- 
formancea at stated times. The former of these, al- 
though the smaller aociety, haa precedence fi-om age, 
it having been in exiatence over nineteen years. It 
is a private organiaation, composed entirely of 
amateurs, and hae a membership of about ninety 
selected voices. Its performances consist chiefly of 
lighter choral works and anaecompanied part-aonga, in 
which latter atyle of singing the choir has attained to 
a high degi'ee of excellence. 

The Philhai-monic Society was established four 
years ago. During that time it has met and over- 
cozne maDj diffleulties (mostly tinancial), and ia now 
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in a position where its ultimate aucceas tan hardly be 
doubted. The cboi-ua nmnbei's 200, and three con- 
certs are given every winter. Since ita formation the 
eociety has performed in a Batisfactory and artistic 
manner several of the gieat choral works of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mendelaaohn, and lighter works by Ims 
noted composei-s. It is assisted by La Soci^W dea 
Symphonistes, an orchestral association of forty 

Eieces organised some tlu-ea yeara since, bat now dis- 
anded, although capable of being called together at 
shoi-t notice when required. 

The chni'ch organs of Monti'eal ar'e woi'thy of 
special mention, sevei"ai fine instruments having been 
placed in different churches in the city. The best are 
that in the English Cathedral, built by Hill, of Lon- 
don, England, and thoas by Warren & Sons, of 
Toronto (formerly of this city), in the American 
Presbytei-ian Church, iti St Andrew's, St. George's, 
St. James the Apostle's, Trinity, Emroaouel, Erakine, 
and St. Paul's. 

Fainting and SculptiiTe. — Good works in these arts 
are not plentiful in this city. The Board of Arts and 
Manufactures caiTy on a, numbei' of schools for tech- 
nical Art, and pi-ogress is being made in that direc- 
eion, but the citizens so fai- have not expended much 
apon really fii-st-class woi'ks for the adornment of 
their houses. Still there are a few fine paintings in 
private hands. The paintings in the Roman Catholic 
churches are, for the moat part, singulai-iy poor, and 
the sti'anger will look in vain for any treasure of art 
CoiTBspondiug to the importance of the buildings. 
Kotte Dame de Lourdea (sea page 184) is the excep- 
tion to this general nile. Much naore attention has 
of late been drawn in this direction by the efforta of 

The Art AsBOciation.— TJiis institution was ineorpoi'- 
ateil in the year 1860 undei' the presidency of the late 
Bishop Fulfoixl, who, during his lifetime, took a. daw^ 
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interent in its proceediogB. Its operations were cai'- 
]-ied on by a council of gentlemen interested in art 
matters, and for many years, under their auspices, 
exhibitions were held with much success. The late 
Ml-. Benaiah Gibb, a member of the council, died in 
1877, and bequeathed to the Association the lot of 
land at the comer of St. Catherine sti'eet and Phillips' 
square, upon which the gallery is erected, and (8,000 
in money. He left iilsohiaown collection of ninety 
T«intingH and some bronzes as a nucleus for a gallery. 
To these, some works of art have been added by the 
liberality of citizens. The gallery is open every 
week day ft-om ten until four on pa3Tnent of 25 
cents. Members paying an annual subscription of 
five dollai-s, and their families, are admitted free. Be- 
Bides the permanent exhibition, special exhibitions of 
paintings, engravings, ceramics, and other works of 
art are periodically held. Lectures on kindred sub- 
jecte are provid^, and ai-t classes are carried on 
under competent teachers. An art reading room, t(f 
form the nucleus of an ai-t librai-y, has been recently 
started in this building. 

The Decorative Art Society.— The rooms of this 
Society are on Phillips' Square. They are conducted 
on the same principle as the well known inatitutions 
of the same name in New Toi'k and London. They 
afTord a means of interchange and disposal of objects 
of ai't in needle-work, ceramics, painting on satin, 
and objects of vertu generally. They are conducted 
by a committee of ladies. 



— The seienlific interest of Montreal i 
around two institutiona— t)ie McGill Oollege and the 
Natural History Society. "We have already referred 
to the former under the head of Education (page 202), 
and can only repeat here that the Faculty of Applied 
Science has 10 profeesoi's and 44 students, and is well 
provided with laboratories and models. The degree 
o/'.BscJielor of Science is granted in this Faculty. 
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The Natural History Society occupies a building of its 
own on Univeraity etreet. It dates from the year 
1827, when it was first oi^ganized. The Maeeum was 
commenced in 1832 in a building in Little St, James 
street, arid the Society removed in 1858 to its present 
building. The gronnd Sat ia occupied by the lecture 
room and libraiy. On the second fiat ia an excellent 
and extensive natural history collection, and a colleo- 
tion of interesting objects connected with Canadian 
history and tlie native races of Canada. Besides the 
regular meetings of the society, courses of lectures 
are given during the winter on scientific subjects. 
The transactions of the society are published in a 
quarterly magazine. In it all the papers of interest 
which are read at the monthly meetings appear. 



AMUSIMENTB. 

The young people of Kontreal have many amuse- 
ments, mostly of an out-door character, both in sum- 
mer and winter. Middle-aged and elderly people are 
not amused any more in Montreal than elsewhere, 
They are occupied generally in active business carea, 
lively political discussions, or in carrying on the 
numerous churches and benevolent institutions previ- 
ously described. Some wise ones, however, practise 
golf in summer and cuflifig in winter, as disti-actions. 

Lacrosse.— This is the national game of Canada, 
practised by the Indians long previous to the arrival 
of Europeans. It was by means of a match between 
the Sacs and Ojibways that the savages obtained pos- 
session of Fort Michilimaldnac, at the outbreak of 
Pontiae's war in 1763. There are nine lacrosse clubs 
in Montreal. No regular times are set apart for 
games, but the cSabs usually practise early in the 
morning on the grounds of the Montreal Lacrosse 
Club in Sherbrooke stree-t west, or in iKo^fc q^ ■Ocua ., 
15 
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ShamrockClub on St. Catherine street west. Matches 
are frequently played on Saturday afwrnoons, 

Cricket.— The Montreal Cricket Club is the only 
one in the city. Ita grounds are on St. Catherine 
street woat. 

Base-BaU.-Th6 St. Lawrence Base-Ball Club is the 
only one. This ganae is n.ot much played. 

root-Ball.— This is a very popular game. There 
are three very large clubs. One of them is formed of 
Uni verity students. 

Boating.— This amusement cannot be cai-ried on 
opposite the city on account of the rapidity of the 
current. The young men of Monti-eal who indulge 
in it resort to Lachine or Longueuil. There are 
eeveral clubs — the Longueuil Boating Club, the 
Laehine Boating Club, and the Grand Trunk Boating 
Club, all composed of Montroalers. 

The Bioycle Club. — One club of about seventy mem- 
bers have devoted themselves to this ajnusement, 
and occasionally make pi'ocessions through the streets 
and excursions in the country. 

Golf.- There is a very large Golf Club, which meete 
at the grounds and club house on Fletcher's field. 

Himtiag. — Montreal can boast of the largest and 
best conducted hunting esitablitihment on this conti- 
nent. The kennels of the Montreal Hunt Club are 
Bituated on Colborne Avenue, near Sherbraoke street, 
and cover three and a half acres of land. Tiiey well 
deserve a visit becauMo they contain the very latest 
and most complete conveniences for the lodging, 
feeding, and general comfort and happiQeaa of horses 
and hounds. The establishment consists of one hunts- 
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man, two whippere, a kennel hunt»tman and an earth- 
stopper. Staoles are provided for the servants' 
horses and for the horsea of members of the club who 
may come to Montreal during the hunting seaaon. 
There are forty couples of dogs in the kennels, includ- 
ing the pack which the club pnrchaaed from the 
the Earl of Huntingdon. Very comfortable and con- 
venient club-rooma are erected for theuse of members, 
who now number over eighty, and among whom are 
very many of the 61ite of Montreal society. The 
regular hunting season commences in September, 
when the hounds meet on Tuesdays, Thui-sdays and 
Saturdays at 11 o'clock, until December. Only the 
wild fox is hunted by the club. Drags and bagmen 
have no place in its arrangements. The club is the 
oldest in America. The present chief huntsman has 
been for 26 years in charge of the pack. The meets 
are attended by a brilliant assemblage of well 
mounted ladies and gentlemen, The scarlet coats and 
trim appointments of the members on a field day, and 
the excitement of a burst accoaa the country make a 
" meet " one of the sights of Montreal. 

Hacfcet.— This game is cai'ried on by a club of forty 
members. The court is in St. George street, near 
Viti'6 street. 

Lavn Tennis is very popular. There is a club of 
about BLsty members (isidied and gentlemen), which 
meets in summer at the grounds of the Montreal 
Lacrosse Club every week day except Saturday, at 3 
P.M. In winter the meetings are at the Kacket 
Court, 

Hadng,— A turf club, undei' the name of " The Pro- 
vince of Quebec Turf Club," has recently been 
organized iu Montreal. At present it consists of 63 
members, and has leased the race course at Blue 
Bonnets for its meetings ; but the club li>i^J«&%w»a^^.^*> 
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have a better track and to erect suitable buildinga. 
Upon days of meeting, the Grand Trunk Railway 
trains stop at the foot of the hill near the course. 
Many of the members of the club are leading citizens 
of Montreal, and they hope to improve the bi-eed of 
horaeB in the country, ae welt as to amuse themselves, 
by carrying on this sport in a fair and honest way. 
At Lepine Park, below Hochelaga, is a course for 
ti-otting of a I'ougher sort. 

Gymuastain, on Mansfield street. This was built 
originally for a gymnasium alone, bnt it was not very 
successful. A few years ago the Mercantile Library 
Association, then in a moi'ibund state, was incorpor- 
ated with tie Gymnasium Association. Afterwards 
the Montj-eal Lacrosse Club, the Montreal Snowshoe 
Club, and the Bicycle Club were successively absorbed 
into a larger body called the " Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association," which has its head-quartera in 
this building. It is an excellent institution and veiy 
useful to young men. There is a good gymnasium, 

fi'ovided with a competent teacher, a bowling-alley, 
illiard tables, a shooting-gallery, a libraiy (the old 
one of tlie Mercantile Library, quite sufflcient for the 
demand), baths and a reading-room. There is no 
bar, nor any thing of the sort under a more euphoni- 
ous name, so that parents are quite satisfied to have 
their houb frequent the building. 

The Victoria Skating Eink.— Montreal possesses the 
largest and best skating rink in Europe or America. 
The Grand Duke Alexis, who skated there during his 
visit to Canada, pronounced it better than anything 
of tlie kind in Eussia. The club consists of over 
2,000 members. The rink is a brick building with a 
roof of one semi-circular span 50 feet high at the 
centre. It is 260 feet long and 100 feet wide. A 
promenade extends around the ice, and in the front 
of the bmlding are dressing and cloak rooms, and 
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offices. Besides the music stand, there ia a gallery 
for Bpectatora; for here on a gala night may be seen the 
youth and beauty of both sezes. Fancy dress balls are 
held on the ice, and one of the moat brilliant sights 
which the city affords is presented on auch an occa- 
sion. The rink is brightly lit, a band plays in the 
orchestra, and the s&y dresses and swift movements 
of the skaters combine to make the scene like a peep 
into fairyland. During the winter, rinka are im- 
provised elsewhere, upon smooth places on the river 
or canal, and upon vacant lota throughout the city. 

Cnrlinjf. — A very favourite amuaement in winter 
among the middle-aged men of the city. The climate 
of Montreal is favourable to the production of very 
excellent ice for the purpose, and the Scotchmen who 
settled here instituted their national game in Mon- 
treal aa early as 1807. In that year the Montreal 
Curling Club waa founded. The Marquis of Lome is 

gitron of this club. The rink is at No. 1450 8t. 
atherine street. The Thistle Club was founded in 
1842. Its rink is in St. Monique street. The Cale- 
donia Curling Club was founded in 1850, and its 
rink is at the comer of St. Catherine and Mountain 
streets. 

Tobogganing.— The toboggan is a long sled, without 
mnners, which lies flat upon the snow. It is made 
of thin ash, and is usually S feet long bj' 18 inches 
wide, and curled up at the pi-ow. Being made to 
glide upon the surface of light snow, it was used in 
winter time, and is still used, by the Indiana, for trans- 
porting their effects ; for a man upon anowshoea drag- 
fing a toboggan can go across country and take wiui 
im an astonishing quantity of stuff, Upon this 
primitive conveyance it is the delight of youthful 
Montrealers of both sexes to slide down hills. The 
lady sits in fl'ont and the gentleman sits or kneels be- 
hind and ateers. The coui-se is soonoMtv, V»ii, \hi.ia 
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procoM of dragging the vehicle up-hill ie enlivened by ' 
converNation, and is Heldam tedious. There are fonr 
clab» devoted to thiA amusement. Members are ad- 
mitted by ballot and identified by badges of various 
colourH. Initial velocity is given by artificial erec- 
tionH at the tojM of the hills. These rise some 30 feet 
and are covere^l with ice and nnow. The toboggan 
swoopi< dowii like a bird, and the dazed novice, to 
qnotii the words of an American editor at last winber'a 
carnival, feelM as if he were swallowing a whirlwind. 
The KliduM im gala nights are lit up with torches ; but 
bright mwinlight nighte are preferred for this recrea- 
tion. It id a very pretty sight to see the figures of 
the ulidtirM against the white snow gliding swiiliy 
down the hill or sociably trudging ap again, dragging 
their toboggans. 

foow-ihoeing,— A nnmbci' of clnbs are devoted to 
this amusement. They are distinguished by the 
colours of their blanket coat«. Long tramps are 
organized during the season and a strong turn-out of 
Hnow-shoers making a bee line across the country is a 
very picturesque sight. It in quite usual in Montreal 
for young ladies to walk on snow-shoes in company 
with fi-iends. Some of them can walk long distances. 
During the carnival of 1884 al\er the ice palace 
had boon attacked and carried in the midst of a blaze 
of fireworks, the clubs, to the number of 2,000 men 
all oarrying torches, went upon a tramp over the 
Mountain. The sight was one to be remembered. 
The long procession of bi-illiant lights moved up the 
steep declivity, along the eummit of the Mountain, and 
down again, eigxaging upon the winding i-oads like 
an immense tiei-y serpent, while the keen air was 
ablaze with rockets and Bomun candles. The loe- 
palnce on this occasion wns lit up with electric lights. 

OheM.— There is one chess club which moete at the 
Montreal Gymnasium in Mansfield street. 
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The National Amateur Association.— Tlii a omanization 
consists of deputies fi-om the different athletic clubs 
for the purpose of organizing matches and promoting 
out^loor recreations. 

Militia,— Volunteering is a favourite occupation of 
the young men of the city. There are six regiments 
of infantry, one ti-oop of cavah'y, one company of 
engineers, and one battecy of horae artillery raised in 
the city. 

Theatres.- The history of the Drama in Montreal ie 
a chequered one. The clei'gy, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, have at all times discountenanced it, and the 
theatre-going class has also been limited by the differ- 
ence of language. The first theatre was built in 1825 
in St. Paul street. There are three at p 



generally very good acting and singing. It is closed 



The Crystal Palace Opera. House, an improvisation on 
Dominion square, is open in summei- aa an Opera 
House and in winter as a Skating Rink. There ia 
usually a good company acting there during the 



Theatre Royal, in Cott^ Street. — This theatre ia kept 

open in summer as well as in winter. It is a small 
house, but very good companies sometimea perform 
there. 

The dneen's Hall is a beautiful and commodious hall 
where coneei-ts and lectui'eH are fi-equently given. 
Lectures, however, are not among the wealmeasea of 
Montrealers, Music they are fond of, for it speaks all 
languages and appeals to the whole community. 
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OBOLOOr OF MONTKBAl AND ITS ENVIUONS. 
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The following sketch, to accompany the aaaexed 
Geological Map of Montreal and its environs, has been 
COntriLuted by Dr, Harrington, F.G.S. : — 

The region around Montreal is one of much interest 
to the geologist. Withm a compai'atively limited 
area a number of geological formations are repre- 
sented, while eruptive I'ocka well worthy the study of 
the peti-ologist are to be seen at many points. The 
formations with their appi-oximate British eijuivalents 
are included in the following table : — 



Systems. Formations. 

Pleistocene (Post- ( Saxic 

Silurian, Lower Helderberg. 

Hudson River 

Trenton(includ- 
iug Birdseye 
and Black 
River,) Chazy. 

f Calciierous. 



BRrrisH Eql'iv 



Lower Llandovery, 
Caradoc or Bala, 
Llandeilo, Arenig. 



Cambriai 
Norian. 



. W. Scotland. 

L Laurentiaii.— A email ai-oa occupied by I'ocks of 
the Laurontian system is shown on the accompany- 
ing map, consisfiiw pai-tly of the true or Lower 
laurentian of Sir William Logan (1) and partly of 
the Norian (Upper Lauren.tiaii of Iwgan, (2.) . Imme- 



difltely westward of this, beyond the Hmita of the 
map, ie the "Gronville region," which waa rendered 
cIbsbIg by the researches of Ijogan, and w^hich will 
ever he a favoui'ite field foi' the atndy of Laurentian 
rocks. Its southern limit is easiJy i-eached by taking 
the Canadian Pacific Itailway to Calumet Station, 61 
miles, or to Lachute, 43 milea from Monti-eal. North I 
of the Lake of Two Mountains, Laui'entian gneisses I 
occupy an isolated area of 40 or 50 square milea and 1 
constitute a hill of considerable height known ae I 
Mont Calvaire. This may be reached by eteamer 
from Lachine, the passenger landing at the Indian 
village of Oka. 

Geologists wishing for a glimpse of the Norian, 
may go Dy railway to St. Jerome, a pretty village on 
the Kvifire du Nord, 33 miles fram Montreal. The 
strata exposed here aj-e not typical ; but true norites 
may be seen a few miles oft', at the village of New 
Crlaegow. Returning ftxjm this place to Montreal by 
way of St. Lin, an oppoi'tunity would be afforded of 
studying the Potadam, CalcifcTOUs and Chazy for- 
mations. 

n. Cambrian'— Besting upon the coiTugated and 
folded Laurentian rocks afe beds of sandstone (3), 
which occupy a considerable ai'ea in the valleys ofthe 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa, and which wei'e long ago 
recoCTized as equivalent to the Potsdam sandstones of 
the Hew York geologists. They are exposed at many 
points, the nearest to Monti-eal being Ste. Anna at the 
uppei* end of the island, a place accessible either by 
Ch'and Trunk i-ailway or steamboat from Lachine. 

Worm burrows {Scolithus Canadensis) abound in 
some of the beds at St. Anne, while at Beauhamois, 
south of Laite St, Louis, the cimous tracks described 
by Owen under the generic name Proticknites, were 
discovered many yeai-s ago. 

On reference to the map it will be seen that the 
Potsdam sandstone forms an anticWivaV Qt «v'Oafex ^Aa 
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of which the succeeding formations appear, beginning 
with the Calciferons (4), This is composed raainlyof 
dolomite and hae a thickoees of several hundred ftet, 
It may be seen at St. Anne, where it yields a few char- 
acteristic fossils {Lcperditia Anna, Mwchisonia Anna, 
&c.) 

m. Siloro-Cambrian.— Besting conformably upon the 
Galciferons is the Chazy formation which, according 
to some geologists, may he regai-ded as the first mem- 
ber of the Siluro-Cambrian ^ower Silurian of Murchi- 
BOn). According to Billings, of foi-ty-fonr organic 
fonna found in the Calciforoua of the Ottawa basin 
only two pass up into the Chazy limestone; but the 
break here may be regarded as filled by the Levis 
formation which occui-e fui-ther eaatwards. In the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, the Chazy formation ia 
about 200 feet thick, and co nsists moatiy of limestone 
(often with thin dolomitic layora), though in eome 
parts of its distribution elsewhere, it is lai-gely repre- 
sented by sandstones and stales. Exposures may be 
seen and fossils collected at many points north of the 
city, as for example along the St. Lawrence road. 
Near the Indian village of Caughnawaga, opposite 
Lachine, there are extensive quarries which afford 
an excellent opportunity for studying the foi-matioD. 
Among the more common organic remains found in 
the neighbourhood of Monti'eal may he mentioned 
Rhynchonella plena, OrtMs boreaU's, Orthh platys, Malo- 
cystites Murchisoni, Blaatoido-crinus caraharupdms, &c. 
The Chazy fonnation is succeeded by another aeries 
of limestones constituting the Trenton group, and hav- 
ing altogether a thickness of about 600 feet. These 
vary eonsidei-ably in character, being partly black and 
bituminous, partly grey and more or less crystalline. 
Some of the beds, as shown by Dr. Lawson, ai-e 
almost entirely composed of comminuted fragmentB 
of corals, shells, &c. Oi'ganie remains abound in 
many localities, but the best places fov the collector to 
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visit are the quan-ies at the Mile End, near the city, 
and those near Pointe Claire Station, about fifteen 
miles ■west. At the latter place, which is easily 
reached by the Grand Ti-unk Railway, the Blac£ 
Eiver beds occor and yield many fossils which ai-e 
different fi-om those obtained at the Mile End. Among 
the more important species found at one or other of 
these localities may be mentioned: — 

Stenopora fibrosa, Chtetetes lycoperdon, Glyptocrinvs 
ramulosvs, Columnaria alveolata, Tetradium fibratitm, 
Ftilodietya acuta, Strophomena altemata, Leptcsna 
sericea, Orthis lynx, Lingula quadraia, Cyrtodtmta 
MuTonensis, Murchisonia beUicincla, Flevrotomaria sub- 
conica, Conulana Trentonenais, Asaphm megistos, Trinu- 
cleua cmcentricus, Bathyurva extans. 

The limestones seen at the Montreal Eeservoir and 
at many points in Mount Royal Park, are of Trenton 
age, though diffei-ing in aspect from those seen at the 
Mile End quarries, owing, no doubt, to their prox- 
imity to the great intnisive mass of the mountain. 
Neai'ly all the more important buildings in Montreal 
are constructed of stone derived chiefly from the 
Trenton formation, though in part fi-om the Ohazy. It 
is also worthy of note that the Trenton formation has 
supplied most of the building-etone used in Quebec, 
Ottawa and Kingston. 

The Utica shales, which succeed the Trenton lime- 
stones, may be seen at the upper end of St. Helen's 
Island, at Moffatt's Island, at Longueuil and other 
points opposite Montreal. They ai'e black and bitn- 
minouB and occasionally fossilifei-ons. As shown by 
the map, there is a considerable area occupied by 
rocks oi the Hudson Rivei- or LorJiine fonnation, but 
owing to superficial deposits it is only here and there 
that they can be seen. One locality is at the rapids 
above Chambly Bafiin on the Richelieu River. The 
beds here are nearly horizontal, and consist of bluish 
and gi'ey argillaceous, arenaceous, and calcareous 
shales. The latter contain ovgaiilt ^feia^\Mt, 
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which may bo moDtioTiBd Ambonyckiaradiata, Pterinea 
demissa, and Modiolopm modiolaris. 

17. Silurian.— In the legion under coneideration the 
eole represent at ive of the Silurian system (Upper 
Silurian of Mui-chiaon) is to be found in two or three 
small outliers of the Lower Helderberg foi-mation 
which are about two htmdred miles distant fi-om the 
nearest portion of the group in the State of New 
York. The principal outlier is on St. Helen's Island, 
and conaiats for the most part of a breccia holding 
fragments of gneiss, sandstone, limestone, &e., im- 
bedded in a paste of dolomiie. On the east side of the 
island, not far fi'om the north end, there are two 
small patches of limestone, holding a number of char- 
acteribtic Lower Helderberg fossils, and associated 
with the breccia in such a manner as to make it seem 
pi-obable that both i-oeks belong to the same period. 
Among the oi'ganic remains in the limestone are 
Faaosites Gothlandica, Orthis oblata, Stropfumena rhom- 
boidaiis, Shynchonetta vmtricosa, Peatam^vs galeatvs, 
P. pseudo-galeatuB, &c. Both the limestone and brec- 
cia are travei-sed by dykes of a variety of nephiiine 
basalt, which have hai-dened the limestone and en- 
abled It to withstand the denuding agencies which bo 
nearly obliterated a chapter in the geological history 
of this neighboui'hood, 

V- Pleijrtooene.— Between the Lower Helderberg and 
the Pleistocene of Montreal there is an unfilled gap. 
The Devonian and Carboniferous are absent, nor 
have we any trace of formations belonging to the 
Mesozoic or Tertiary. The Pleistocene is, however, 
■well represented. It has been divided into : 1. The 
Boulder clay ; 2, The Leda clay, and 3. The Saxicava 
sand — gi-onps which are not always sharply defined. 
The city of Montreal is built upon Pleistocene de- 
posits, and good opportunities of studying them are 
o/ten aifofdm by excavationa for cellars, drains, kc. 
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At the Mile End quai'ries, noi-th of the city, they are 
eeen resting upon the Trenton limestones, the but- 
faeea of which ai'e often beautiiuUy glaciated. At 
this place they yield a number of fossils, including- 
Mytitus eduUs, Astarte Laurentiana, Teliina proxma, 
T. gr<enlandica. Mya truncata, M. armaria, Satica 
clausa, Trickotropis borealis. Numerous fossils have 
also been obtained at Logan's Faj'm, at the Glen (Dor- 
chester Avenue), and at other points near to or in the 
city. On the west side of the mountain, over Oote 
dea Neiges village, there is a Pleistocene beach with 
marine shells at an elevation of 470 feet above the 
sea. Other well marked sea-margins or teiTaces on 
the flankB of the mountain are at heights of 440, 386 
and 220 feet, the Montreal reseiToir being at the 
level of the last. The Sherbrooke street ten-ace is 
about 120 feet above the sea. 

On the summit of the mountain, at an elevation of 
over 700 feet, and at many other points, there are 
boulders of crystalline rocks which must have been 
brought from the Lauren t Jan regions to the northeast. 

Eruptive RookB.— In the region represented on the 
map are a number of emptive masses, which have 
broken through the flat-lying Paheozoie strata, and 
constitute hills from the summits of which beautiful 
views of the Buri-ounding country may he obtained. 
The main part of Mount Eoyal is composed of diabase, 
in places I'lch in olivine ; but to the westward of this 
there is an impoi-tant and more recent mass of nephe- 
line-syenite which is well seen at the " Corporation 
Quany," where considerable tiuantities of the i-oek 
ai-e obtained for use as road-metal. The nepheline- 
ayenite has penetrated and tilted up the Cbaay lime- 
stone, converting it locally into a highly crystalline 
marble. Both the eruptive masses of the mountain 
and the euvronnding stratifled rocks are traveraed by 
numerous dykes, from an eighth of an inch or lees in 
thickness up to about eight or ten feet, 'KsiSi. '^svK^wtsSi. 
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of a remarkable variety of rocks, such as nepheline- 
ayenite, tescheDite, nepheltnite, nep he line-basalt, &c, 
All the eruptive rocka appeal- to date from Palteozoic 
time, notwithatanding that some of them have no 
where else been shown to belong to a period anterior 
to the Tertiary. 

The emptive maesea eaat of Monti-eal, included in 
the map, also consist of interesting rocks, Mon- 
tai-ville is composed of olivine-diabase, while Belceil is 
partly augite-syenite, and partly nepheline-syenite. 
Bougemont again is mainly oUvine-dia&ase. Itshoold 
also be stated that the Laurentian rocks to the 
northwest are cut by thick dykes of diabase which, 
accoi-ding to the investigations of Logan, ai-e more 
ancient than the Potsdam sandstone. 

IDiierals.— The following Bpecies have been found 
at or near Montreal, and chiefly in connection with 
the trap-dykes referred to above : Pyi-ite, Pyri'holite, 
O^lena, 8phalenit«, Magnetite, Titanic &on Ore, 
Limonite, Pluorite, Quartz, Orthoelase, sevei-a! triolinic 
felfipai-e, Aueite, Hornblende, Acmite, Chrysolite, 
Biotite, Epidote, Nepheline, Sodalite, Cancrinite, 
Titanite, Tourmaline, Natrolite, Analcite, Chabaaite, 
Heulandite, Calcite, Dolomite, Strontianite, Daw- 
sonite, Baryto-celestite. Most of these ai'e unimpor- 
tant in so far as the mineral collector is concemed, 
being met with only in small q^uantity or merely as 
constituents of the crystalline rocks already noticed. 
The most interesting speciea is Dawaonite, a hydrous 
carbonate of alumininm and sodium. It waa fii"8t 
found here and subsequently met with in Tuscany. 
Very fine crystals of calcite (nail-headed spar) may 
sometimes be found at the Mile End quai'ries, and 
good specimens of augite from loose masses of trap 
occniTing near the Montreal aqueduct. From dykes of 
nepheline-syenite also, good specimens of natrolite 
and sodalite have been obtained. Sodalite and can- 
criaite occur sparingly at the " Corporation Quarry," 
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as well ae acmite, a mineral which is met with at 
several other localities. 

B. J. H. 

The Director of the Greologicai Sui-vey is prepafing 
an account of the geology of the Dominion, to be ac- 
companied by a map, geologically coloured, of the 
whole of Canada. Notices of the zoology of the 
country will no doubt also be given. 



EXCUHSIOHS. 

Montreal is situated w^ithin easy reach of many 
charming places, and to describe them all would 
occupy too much space. Around tho city there are 
some very interesting driv'ej?. 

The Iffouut Royal Cemetery.— A very beautiful spot in 
the heart of the Mountain, about two miles from the 
city, unsurpassed ibr the advantages of its situation, 
and adorned with many beautiful monuments. In 
the rear, on the summit of the hill, is an observatory 
from whence a view of the whole extent of country to 
the north, up to the Laurentidea may be had. From 
this point a charaiing I'oad , winding through the woods, 
leads down in rear of the cemetery. 

The Catholic Cemetery adjoins the preceding, and is 
best visited by the road connecting the two ceme- 
teries. It has an extensive outlook towai'ds the 
south, aa far as the Adirondack range. The sepul- 
chral vaults are a striking feature of this cemetery. 
There is a fine monument erected to tho men who 
fell in 1837. As they were unsuccessful at the time 
they were rebels, but as almost everything they fought 
for was, in the sequel, granted, possibly it might be 
as precise to call them patriots. Guiboi-d's grave is 
near the road leading from the PL'ote^tocA.Q.si'Oi'ARic^t 
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and recalls one of the most remarkable conflicts be- 
tween Church and State which has occnrred in recent 
times. The ascent to Mount Calvary bj the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross appeals to the devotion of 
Koman Catholics and interests Protestants as being 
a feature not met with in the cemeteries usually 
visited. 

The Srive aroond the MomLtain, usually taken by 
touriste. The extensive grounds of the Board of Ag- 
riculture and the Exhibition building of the Board of 
Arte and Manufactures (see pp. 178, 220) may be seen 
in this drive upon the right., not far from the entrance 
to the Protestant Cemetery. The grounds ocoopy,a 
space of about 50 acres ; a portion being in the 
Mount Eoya! Park and connected by means of a sub- 
stantial bridge with the Bshibition Grounds proper. 
Among the principal buildings on the grounds may 
be mentioned the Crystal Palace, for the display of 
manuiactured articles ; the Carriage Building ; the 
Boot and Grain Building, and the Machinery Hall 
provided with a stationary engine and shafting. 

The Agricultui'al Implement Building (for the die- 
play of agricultural machinery in motion) is situated 
on the Park side ; it consists of four buildings with 
extensive connecting coiTidors. The Exhibitions for 
the past two or three yeaj-s have been remarkably 
Bucceesful and have atti'acted immense crowds. An 
Exhibition has now come to be regarded as an annual 
institution, the date fixed is usually towai-ds the end 
of September in each year. 

The road passes through the village of Cote-des- 
Neiges, and on the left, upon the south-west slope of 
Lhe little mountain, the Convent of Tilla Maiia (see 
page 217) is passed. On thi^ I'ight, at the summit of 
the road, is the Chm-ch of Notre Dame de Gra«e, 

Sanltau-Eeoollet— There 

what is called the " back r 
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Prairies at Sault-au-EecoUet — a rapid so called after 
Nicholas Viel, a Hecollel priest, who was drowned 
here by Huron Indians in 1626. The timber rafts for 
Quebec pass down this river, and here is situated the 
Mother House of the oi-der of the f^acred He-art (see 
p. 219). 

lAOhine.— A drive to thia village, going out by 
the upper road and i-atorning by the lower one, will 
amply repay a visitor. The scenery is beautiful, and 
all along the lower i-oad the rapids (Sault St, Louis) 
are seen to great advantage. Near the head of the 
aqneduct still stands the house built by Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle. Here w^aa his seigniory before 
he set out on the western explorations which ruined 
him, bnt made his name famous. The aqueduct and 
wheel-house (see p. 170) can be seen en route. 

The Laohise Bapidi.— Tonriste who have not come 
down the St. Lawrence by steamer, may see one of 
the most important rapids on the river by taking a 
train at the Bonaventure depjot for Lachine, and there 
embarking upon one of the email tsteamei-s to Mon- 
treal. A train leaves about 1 a. m. and one at 5 p.m. 
to connect with the steamers coming down the 
river. Opposite Lachine is the village of Caughna- 
waga, more picturesqne at a distance than upon near 
approach. Here are settled, upon a reservation, a 
remnant of the once powerful Mohawk tribe of Iro- 
quois, which for so many years was the ten-or of the 
Fi'ench colonista. This settlement was commenced 
nndor the French regime by those Indians of the Iro- 
quois tribes who fell under the influence of the French 
missionaries. They espoused the French cause in the 
colonial wai-s, bnt their aid was always distrusted 
when they wore acting against their own country- 
men. It was here that those horrible raids upon 
Deerfleld, Havei'hill and Schenectady were planned, 
which were palliated but not jnstified by the conduct 
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of Massachusetts towBi-d:^ the Abenakis. The Indians 
do not take kjndly to agriculture, but prefer the free 
and roving life of voyageurs and guides. 

The village of Lower Lachine is seen oo the left, as 
the steamer enters the long and tui'bulent rapids of 
the Sault St. Ivouis. The river is conti'acted and 
obstructed hj islands, and trap dykes ci-ossing the 
softer limestone i-ocks, make by their uneven wear 
a very broken bottom. The fall of the river is also 
conaiderable and the channel tortuous, all which cir- 
cumstances combined cause this rapid to be moi-e 
feared than any of the others. There is little dan- 
ger, however, to paesengei's. Formerly the insui-- 
ance companies compelled the eteamei-s to stop at 
Caughnawaga foi' a pilot, but now that is not consid- 
ered necessary. As the steamer enters the rapids the 
engines are slowed, retaining a sufficient speed to give 
steerage way, and, rushing along with the added 
speed of the swift uui-rent, the boat soon begins to 
labour among the breakers and eddies. The passen- 
gers grow excited at the appai'ently narrow escapes, 
as the steamer seems almost to touch rock after rock, 
and dips her prow into the eddies, while the turbu- 
lent waters throw their spray over the deck. On the 
right, an the touj'ist passes through the whirl of 
waters, the appi-opr lately named Devil's Island ia 
passed, and upon the left is Isle-au-Hei-on, The aijue- 
duct of the Montreal Water Works may bo seen on 
the main land on the left. On the right the rocky 
shelving shore of the Indian reserve I'una far into the 
river. But at such a pace the coui-se is soon run, 
The boat, gliding into quieter water, opens up the 
shallow and still bay of Laprali'ie, and the long and 
stately front of the city of Montreal, the grey lime- 
stone, and the bi-ight tinned roofe of the buildings 
relieved with the beautiful back-ground of the green 
Mount Eoyal, Over head la the V ictoria Bridge, and 
down the river is the clustered foliage of the groves 
on the Island of St. Helen. After a long circuit to 
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Belmil.— There is no prettier spot in the Pi-ovince 
of Quebec than the Ii-oqiiois House, a hotel built half- 
way up the side of Belosi! mountain. The tourist may 
take an early train on the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
must stop at the St. Hilaii-e (not Belceil) station. On 
getting out he will find conveyances to take him up 
to the hotel, which is situated high up in the shady 
recesses of Mont Beloeil. After resting at the hotel 
he can visit the beautiful lake close at hand, and ptx>- 
ceed to the summit of the mountain, where he will 
obtain such an extended view of beautiful ncenecy as 
would repay a walk ten times as long. Eetuming, 
any evening train is available, but the better plan is 
to stay over night at the hotel, which is vety com- 
fortable. 



Hontreal to Quebec by Stea.mer.--Thi8 is by far the 

most pleasant mode of making the journey. The 
ateamere, which leave the Richelieu Company's wharf 
at 7 p. m., are among the finest and most comfortable 
bonta to be found on American waters. There is no 
day line, and shortly after his departui'e the toui-ist 
will hear the call for supper, which ia pi-ovided in a 
most satisfactory manner. He will, if disposed for 
sleep, then be able to retire to a clean and comfort^ 
able state-room. As the summer nights of these 
northern latitudes are short, the traveller will see by 
daylight some of the best parts of the river if he will 
liso early enough. 

A good view of the city can be had when leaving, 
from the steamer's deck. Mi'. Howells thusdedcribos 
it : — " For miles the water fi-ont of Montreal is 
superbly faced with quays and locks of solid stone 
masonry, and thus she ia clean and beautiful to the 
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very feel. Stately piles of architecture, instead of 
the old tumble-down warehoiiaea that dishonoiii' the 
watei'side in most citiea, I'ise from the broad wharves ; 
behind these apring the twin towers of Notre Dame, 
and the eteeplee of the other churches above the 
roofs," The steamer glides swiftly down the Cnrrent 
St. Mary, leaving St. Helen's Island on the ri^t, a 
beautifully wooded spot, worthily named after Helen 
BoulW, the youthful and love^ '^^yj wife of Champ- 
lain, who charmed the wild Huron savages in 1620 
with her gentle manners. Still farther to the right 
opens out Longueuil Bay, with the village of 
Longueuil in the distanee, the setting sun brightening 
the tinned steeple and steep roof of the parish church. 
This is the characteristic picture of the Lower St. 
Lawi'euee. Pai-ish after paiish on both shores, at 
intervals of about nine miles, each with its church 
and presbytere substantially built after a fashion seen 
still in Normandy, with steep pitched roof and nar- 
row windows, hut all covered with the bright tinned 
plates which only the dry climate of Canada can pre- 
serve from rust. 

The river flows through a wide alluvial plain. Par 
on the north are the Laurentian Mountains, and on 
the south the Green Mountains. At Quebec they 
approach the liver, giving boldness to the scenery, 
bet all our pi-eaent course is quiet and monotonooa — 
the river-banks worn steep Dy the washing of the 
current on one side, while long points of alluvial mat- 
tei- are deposited on the other by eddies and pools of 
quiet water, the churches and the cln8t«red village* 
around them on the level plateau above the stream, 
and the long stretches of arable land, scarcely broken 
by trees, save where the Lombardy poplar rears its 
stiff and formal shape against the sky. 

After passing Longueuil; Boucherville, Varennes 
and Verchei-es, follow in quick succession on the right, 
and Longue Pointe, Poiat-aux-Trembles, and Bout-de- 
I'lsle on the left. Here the remaining waters of the 
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Ottawa join thoir flood to the St, Lawi'eiice, hiding 
their union among a maze of low wooded islands. 
Still on the laft follow L'Adsuraptioo, at the mouth of 
the Achigan and Aseumptioo rivers, Lavalti-ie and 
Bei-thier. Opposite Berthior, on the right bank, the 
Richelieu falls into the St. Lawrence, draining lakes 
Champlain and George, and all the countiy north of 
the Hudson valley. On the eastern bank of the Riche- 
lieu, the old Riviere-doe-h'oquois, stands Sorel. Vain 
attempts have been made to call this place William 
Henry, but the name of the Captain of the Oarignan 
regiment, who built the old Fort Richelieu here in 
1665, as a check to Ii-oquois incursions, yet clings to 
the epot. 

Sorel is a place of conBiddi-able trade. Most of the 
numerous steamboats plying on the river have been 
built here, and large niimbere of river-craft in the 
Whitehall ti-ade are owned here. 

Shortly aftflr leaving Sorel the river opens out to a 
width of nine miles, and for twenty-fivo miles the boat 
passes through Lake St Peter. Here are the flats 
through whicn the ship channel has been dredged (see 
p. 159). The St. Francis river falls in on the right, and 
the Maskinong^ on the left. The former Is an impoi't- 
ant stream, which does much useful work in the mills 
of the Eastern Townships b«fore it gives up its indivi- 
dual existence. There is nothing to be seen upon 
Lake St. Peter. In spreading out to such an expanse 
the water becomes very shallow, save in the chaimel. 
The tourist may perhaps overtake some timber-raft, 
covering acres in extent, lighted up by fires, and 
navigated tiy men with bronzed faces and i-ed shirts, 
whose forms, as they flit across the unearthly glare, 
remind one of Dante's great poem ; or perhaps he 
may meet some ocean steamer, her black bulk dimly 
discerned in the darkness, far astray in these fresn 
waters from her home on the blue Atlantic. The 
most indefatigable sight-seer would, however, do well 
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to retire to hie etate-room immediately after leaving 
Sorel, and rise the eai-lier in the morning. 

Three Rivers, is the nest stopping place. The tra- 
veller will riurely know when the hoat arrives by the 
unearthly din of the steam-whistle, and the stamping 
overhead and shouting which seems so utterly unne- 
cessary to any one who does not intend to stop there, 
but is merely anxious for a little sleep. It is the third 
city of importance on the I'iver, and was the seoond 
founded by the eaily colonists. The River St. JSxor- 
rice falls in here from the noith, and, being divided at 
its mouth by two islands, the three channels give the 
town its name. The St. Maui-ice is one of the moat 
important tributaj-ies of the St. Lawrence; running 
a course of about 300 miles, and receiving many large 
tributaries before joining its waters with the St. Law- 
rence. It is a veiy important lumbering stream be- 
cause of the immense area it drains. At twenty-one 
miles distance from Three Eiversare theFalla ofShar 
wanegau. There are many falls and rapids on tJie 
lower St. Maurice, but none to compare in gi-andeur 
with Shawanegan. Here the river, suddenly bending 
and divided by a rocky island into two channels, ffelU 
nearly 160 feet perpendicularly, and dashes violently 
against a wall of opposing i-ock, whence the united 
stream foi'ces its way through a channel not moi-e 
than thirtj'yai-ds wide. There can be no moi-e strik- 
ing scene in its savage grandeur than this fall, and a 
visit will repay the enterprising tourist. Above the 
fells at Grand Piles a tug steamer mna as f ai- aa La 
Tuque, an old fur-trading post. In the old French 
days, before Montreal was strong enough to keep the 
Iroquois at a distance. Three Rivers was the most im- 
portant post on the river for traders ; but it declined 
in importance aa Montreal grew. There is a consider- 
able export of lumber fi'om this point. The ii-on of the 
St. Maurice forges is made from large deposits of 
bog iron ore found in this vicinity; they are not yet 
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exhausted, although they ha^ve been woi-ked for over 
150 years . 

After leaving Three Elvers the steamer stops but 
once more before arriviug at Quebec, antl that is at 
BatiBcan, a village near the mouth of a river of the 
same name ; then is passed, fi-om the north, the Biver 
St, Anne. About twenty miles from St. Anne occnr 
rapids and obstructions in the 8t- Liiwrence, called 
the Eiehelieu Bupids. Large ships usually have to 
wait for high tide before passing here, as the rocks 
are dangerous. A few miles from these rapids the 
Jacaues Cartier falls in, still from the north, for the 
St. Lawrence is a northern river, and draws its unfail- 
ing watei-a mostly from the north. From this point 
the scenei-y loses its flatness, and the traveller will he 
repaid for an eai-!y morning stai-t. The steamer 
swiftly passes village after village, and in the distance 
the mountains ai-ound Quebec can be seen, blue 
and dim, the sun rising behind them. On the I'ight, 
near the city, is the mouth of the Chaudiii-e Eiver, on 
the left is Cap Bouge, and a little fariheron is Sillery, 
dose under which is Wolfe's Cove, where the landing 
was effected in 1159 which changed the destinies of 
Canada. Gliding on past the maze of ships, and rafts, 
and booms, and deals, the steamer sweeps clot-e under 
Cape Diamond, into the matchless basin shadowed by 
precipitous clitfs, from which Quebec, the Queen of 
the St. Lawi-ence, looks down in all her quaint beauty 
upon a scene unequalled in the new world. 

And now the steam- whia tie, its piercing shrillness, 
heightened by the i everberation from the opposite 
cliffs of Feint Levis, rouses all sleepy-headed passen- 
gers, and summons from the heights that heteroge- 
neous congeries of vehicles in which Quebec rejoices. 
The traveller may, however, lake one of the hotel 
omnibuses in waiting; but let him not leave the city 
without a ride in a " caliche." The world looks so 
strange from a caUche, and Quebec, from such a 
point of view, looks, if possible, quainter than it really 
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is. If the tourist be, unfortunately, thin and of light 
weight, anxiety lest he be shot out may diatui'b his 
mind ; but atill let him hold on bravely, he may not 
have another chance. The caliche is fast disappear- 
ing, it8 last home is here, and soon it will depart 
whither so many good things have already gone. 

TO OTTAWA. 

To Ottawa by Railway.— The Pacific Eailway has 
purchased the portion i>f the former Q., M., 0. & 0. 
Eailway between Montreal and Ottawa as the first 
link in the great sj'stem uniting the St Lawi'ence 
with the Paoitic Ocean . Trains leave the Daihouaie 
Square depot. The fii-st stop is at 

Sanlt-an-Eecollet,— where the train crosses the Eivifire- 

des-Prairies or Back Rivei'. The Convent of the 
Sacred Heart is on the right before passing the bridge. 
A fine view of the mpida may be had from both aides 
of the care. The i-oad now crosses Isle Jesus, a very 
fertile island 21 miles long and 6 miles wide. After 
passing St, Martin Station it ai-rives at 

St. Uartiii Jnnctioii..— Here the North Shore Railway 
to Quebec divei'ges. The next station is 

Ste, EoBe.— At this point the train crosses the noi'th- 
ernmoat mouth of the Ottawa river and passes on to 
the main land. A very beautiful view may be had 
from the care up and down the river, which seems to 
have no special name, and is called the Riviere St. 
Jean, or Jesus, or Teri-ebonne I'iver, and Bometimoa 
simply the Ottawa. The road now lies aci-osa a level 
uninteresting plain, underlaid by the Potsdam sand- 
stone and the Oaloifei-ous formation. At 

Bte. Therese, a road branches off for St, Jerome, 

another for St. Lin, and another for St. Eustache. A 
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vei7 large Roman Catholic College is situated here and 
may be seen from the train. The following stations 
are St. Augustin, Ste, Schola.stique (which isthe connty 
town), St. Hermas and 

Laohnte, a large town upon the fulls of the Riviere 
du Kord containing a number of manufactories. It is 
the county town of Ai-gonteuil . The rivei- skirts the 
Ijaurentian bills and the course of the train, after 
crossing it, lies between the Ottawa and the base of 
that range. The next station ia St. Philippe ; then, 
leaving all the saints behinc), the train stnkes for the 
main Ottawa river which ia I'eached at 

Grenville, — This is a very good point from which to 
examine the Lauren tian country. The mountains 
abound in minerals such as mica, graphite and 
apatite, and the hands of crystalline limestone near 
here are favourite fields for obtaining specimens of 
the rai'er minerals. At Grenville the Longue Sault 
i-apid commences, which interrupts the navigation of 
the Ottawa ; and here is also the upper end of the 
Cai'illon and Grenville canal. At the foot of the 
rapid DoUard and hia companions, in the year 1660, 
saved Canada by the sacrifice of their lives. 

Close to Carillon, at the foot of the canal, ia 
this Thermopylffi of Fi-ench Canada, but Dollard's 
name is commemorated in Ville-Mane only by a 
contemptible little lane. Passengers for Caledonia 
Springs get out here. After leaving Grenville the 
Calnmet river, a small stream, ia crossed, and, a 
mile and a half further on , the Biver Eouge, a tur- 
bulent stream, down which a good deal of lumber is 
floated, The train arrives next at Montebello — the 
residence of the late Hon. Louis Joseph Papinoaii, the 
O'Connell of Canada, from whom the next station, 
Papineauville, derives its inharmonious name. The 
road runs through a I'ough and uninteresting country 
for the rest of the distance. To the scientific tourist. 
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howevei', the ground ia clasBic, for it is nt C6te St. 
Pierre, in the eeigniory of Petite Nation, 20 miles ft-om 
Montebello, where the Eoeoon Canadense la found in 
its least altered and most charafiteristic condition. 
At North Nation Slills the North Nation rirer, a 
lumbering stream, is crossed. Then follow the sta- 
tions of Thui-so and Rockland — next follows, 

Backingh&m, upon the Rivi^re-aa-Li6vre a eingn- 
larly I'apid and tnrbulent stream which rushes, rather 
than flows, through a good hunting conntry bat a bad 
one for settling in. The river falls 10 feet in a very 
few miles, and consequently there are several laree 
lumber establishments here. Buckingham is tno 
centi-e of the apatite and the plumbago mining coon- 
try. Eleven miles above Buck.ngham and accessible 
by steamer from it is the Emerald mine, where the 
apatite may be seen in masses. The next stations 
are L'Ange Gardien and Templeton, then the Gati- 
neau I'iver is crossed. This ia a very large and im- 
portant lumbering river 300 miles in length, and a 
chief tributai-y of the Ottawa. The nest station is 

Hull, opposite Ottawa. A fine view of the Parlia- 
ment buildings can be bad from the station. After 
leaving Hull Ihe Ottawa river is crossed upon a 
bridge remarkable for its solid construction, for here 
the Ottawa flows in a wide and full stream just above 
the Palls of the ChaudiSre. From the train a view of 
the rapids'may be had. The river is 500 yards wide 
and the principal fall is 60 feet high. The tourist 
will find much to interest him in a visit to this fall. 
The next station is Ottawa. 



LAKE MEMPHREMAOOO. 

Exeuraion to Lake Uemphremagog.—The South East- 
ern Jiailway extends from Montreal to Newport in 
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Vermont. There it connects with the Passumpsic 
Valley line, lea<ling to Boston by a direct route 
through the very heai't of the finest scenery of the 
White Mountains. Trains leave the Bonaventm-e 
Station for Boston moraioe- and evening. In running 
down to the river the Lac-hine Canal (p. 163) is 
crossed, and the toiii'iat may obtain a good view of 
it from the care. The train crosses the St, Lawrence 
on the Victoria Bridge (see p, 167) and, at St. Lam- 
bert station, the South Eastern track diverges, Four 
railways start fi-om this point. The Centi'al Ver- 
mont is on the right hand, for tbo south, via St. 
Johne and St. Albans ; the track of the South Eastern 
is the next. On the left are the main lines of the 
Grand Trunk for Portland, Quebec and Rouse's Point, 
and last to the left is the i-ailway for Sorel. Trains 
also leave for Huntington, but they diverge from the 
main line of the Grand Tnink Railway at a point a 
few miles flirther on. From the embankments on ap- 
pi'Oaching or leaving the Bridge a view of the rapids 
of Sault St. Louis and the bay of Laprarie may be Been 
on the right, and of St. Helen's Island and the city of 
Montreal on the left. After leaving St. Lambert the 
train strikes across the level country to the valley of 
the Richelieu which is reached at the Station of 

Chambly Baon.— Here the Richelieu opens out into 
a wide and ti'anquil expanse after a turbulent and 
rapid course of 16 miles from St. Johns, and into 
this basin the Chambly Canal debouches. An impor- 
tant trade with the United States is carried on by 
this canal. The Richelieu river was, before railway 
times, the chief i-oute between Canada and the Unitod 
States. It drains Lake Champlain and, by the canal 
from Whitehall at the head of the lake, the waters of 
the S(. Lawrence are connected with the Hudson 
river. The Richelieu was called the Rivier&-aax- 
Iroquois in Fi-eneh times, for down it used to come 
the canoes of the hostile Mohawks from their tcusi.'efc 
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on the heaii waters of th.e Hudson. The Mafquia de 
Tracy in 1665, seeing the importance of aecui'ing con- 
trol of this river, ordeced the erection of three forta. 
One, at the mouth of the river, was erected by M. de 
Sorel, one at thw point was erected by M. de Cham- 
bly, and the third — Fort St. Thertee — a few miles 
further up, at the head of the portage, was erected by 
Colonel de Salifiros, the Colonel of the Carignao regi- 
ment in which the two former were captains. These 
forte were of wood, but in 1709 Captain Berthelot 
Sieur de Beaucoui-t erected a stone fort at Chambly 
upon the site of fort St. Louis, of which the ruine 
can be seen upon the left as the ti-ain appi-oaches the 
station. 

As the French power atrengthened, Fort Chambly, 
or Foi't St. Louis m it was then called, became leas 
important, and the intei'est of the struggle with the 
English centres around Ci-own Point and Ticonderoga j 
but Chambly waa always occupied by a strong 
French gaiTison. When Canada was ceded to the 
English, a British garrison replaced the French 
troops, but the fort at St. Johns was considei-ed by 
far the most important on the river, and when the 
revolutionftiy war broke out in 1775, it was the gar- 
rison at St. Johns which an-ested for two months the 
advance of Montgomery into Canada. While he waa 
thus delayed Majors Brown and Livingstone raised 
about 300 Canadians, and with these, and 50 men of 
the Continental Ai-ray, invested Chambly, which sur- 
rendered apparently without firing a shot. Certainly 
nobody was hurt on either side and the whole matter 
was settled in 48 houi-s. The garrison was com- 
manded by Major Stopford and consisted of 83 men 
of the 7th Royal Fusileei's. Montgomery was run- 
ning short of powder, and the capture of the military 
stores at Chambly contributed largely to the fall of 
St. Johns. The prisonei-a were very useful as a means 
of securing consideration for Ethan Allen and his 
men who had been captured a short time before in a 
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qaixotic attack on Monti-eal. The colours of the 7th 
FoBileei's which were taken at the same time were the 
firet trophies of the wai". It wae a strange gamson. 
There were in the fort 83 soldiers and 90 women and 
children. They were all sent into the revolted 
colonieg. The commandant at St. Johns permitted 
the batteaux to pass southward unmolested. " Their 
number of women and qnantity of baggage" wi-ites 
Montgomery, "is astonishing.". The whole affaii- is \ 

still a puzzle to the historian. The fort was a square 
enclosure with flanking towers unprotected by earth- 
works of any kind. Barracks and stoi'e hoases were 
built around the court. The site was admirably 
chosen at the foot of the poi-tage, commanding effec- 
tually the whole breadth of the river. 

During the succeeding period while English troops 
were stationed in Canada, Chambly was continuously 
occQpied by a garrison. The fort was abandoned 
about the yeai- 1838 and began to fell into decay. 
Large barracks and officers' quarters were built near 
it. The number of troops gradually decreased, but, 
until the evacuation of the country, detachments 
from Montreal used to go evei-y summer to Chambly 
for target practice. After tbe Bi-itish troops finally 
departed, tbe inhabitants began to use the timber of 
the fort for fire-wood, until the river face fell down 
and the whole wall threatened to tumble in. Then 
arose an indefetigable local antiquary, M. Dion, who 
gave the Quebec Government no rest until the modest 
sum of $1,000 was granted to keep the walls fi-om 
further decay, and with this inadequate sum he rescued 
this interesting relic of foi-mer days from utter ruin. 

Chambly owes also to M. Dion's enthusiasm a statue 
in bronze of Col. De Salaberry, who won a victory 
over the Americans at Chateauguay in the war of 
1812, while in command of a detachment of Canadian 
Voltigeurs. Tbe statue Is of bi-onze, east at Montreal 
by L. P. Hebert. It is not much above natural size, 
but it is a decidedly better work of airt, \)t.wi ■vIq.'* 
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colossal statue of the Queen on Victoria Square in' 
Montreal. There ia a very pretty little Englislif 
Chui'ch at Chambly. After leaving Chambly Basiol 
the train next stops at 

Chambly Canton.— He i-e are woollen and cotton mill^ 
and a paper mill. Several other factories clnsteC 
here on the shore of the St. Louis I'apids, for that 
wat«r power" is very extensive. Prom Chambly, upoii 
the left, Montarville, Belceil, and Eougemont ni0<m< 
tains are seen to great advantage, rising np out of theJ 
level and fertile country. The train now croaaee th* 
river, and, from the cars, a good view of the rapi ' 
may be obtained. Then follows Marieville, whicn 
the station for Eougemont. On approaching St^' 
Angfile, the next station, Monnoir or Mount Johnson 
is seen plainly on the right, and, on the left, th» 
Yamaska Mountain emerges from the shadow oC 
Songemont. The Sheflbi'd Mountain becomes clearljtj 
vaible also on the left, and, as the train pi-oceedaj 
Brome and Sutton Mountains appear, after which thi 
mountains around Lake Merapliremagog are seen 
a continuous chain ako on the left. After Ste. Brigi<H 
the next station is 

West Famham, an important raannfUc taring villa^ 
upon the Tamaska river. A large cotton factorja 
and a bee1>root sugar factory are among the indusn 
tries established here. The Central Vermont Bail;^ 
way intersects the South Eastern at this point. That 
Tamaska is a very tortuous river. It is seen inteM 
mittently upon the left, winding through the levd: 
plain. After ))assing through Famham, Brigham 
and Bast Parnham the train stops at 

CdwanBville, the county town. The neighboi 
village of Sweeteburg is eeeu upon the rising grouncT' 
They are pretty places, and at this point the scenery* 
begioB to lose its flat character and gains rapidly in 
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intereet. The land is also very good for ogricultiu-al 
pnrpoees. The river is the south branch of the 
Tamaska, After West Brome follows 

Sutton Jnnotloii, where the Bailway fi-om Sorel con- 
nects with the South Eastern. The Bolton Moun- 
tains ai'ound the lake are seen upon the leit, the 
Pinnacle Mountain opens to the right. The train, 
after stopping at Sutton Flata and Abercorn, crossea 
the border and aiTives at Bichford in the State of 
Vermont, an important manufacturing town and one 
of the oldest in the State. The direct course of the 
i-oad is DOW ban-ed by Jay's Peak, the most northern 
spur of the Gri-een jfoiuitains, ijOlS feet high. The 
train now follows along the valley of the Missisquoi 
Eiver which it crosses, and, after stopping at East 
Richfoi-d, tunis back into Canada, keeping the liver 
on the left continuously visible, winding among the 
meadows at the fool of the mountains. Glen Sutton 
and Mansonviile, the next stations, are in Canada. 
Then the border is again crossed. North Troy by 
its name gives evidence of the classic culture in the 
United States, which replaces the saintly teodeDCiea 
of the Lower Canadians. The Missisquoi river is 
finally crossed, and after passing Newpoi-t Centre, 
Lake Memphremagog opens out, and Newport, at the 
head of the lake, is reached. 

Newport, is a pleasant little town in the Slate of 
VeiTuont, important chiefly because it is the tei-minua 
of the Pasaumpsic Hailway and the point where 
travellers from Quebec and Montreal meet on the 
road to Boston. It is situated at the head of I.ake 
Memphremagog, one of the most beautiful lakes 
in North America. The western shore of the lake 
ia akirted by lofty mountains, while the eastern 
ahore slopeB gradually down to the water. Upon the 
eastern shore are many beautiful villas and produc- 
tive farms, while the opposite side retft.vQ», vSi. 
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primitive wildnesa. There is a continual contrast 
between these opposing styles of landscape beauty 
which adds variety to the ecenery of the lake, forthe 
eye wanders with pleasui-e from the quiet and fertile 
Blopes, adorned with villas and laid out by ai-t, to the 
ragged grandeur of Oiford Mountain, the Owl'a Head 
and Mount Elephantis which, as the sun declines, 
cast their sombre shadows fai- over the bright sheet 
of water. The outlet of the lake is the Magog river 
which falls into the St. Francis at Shei-brooke. It is 
a tiu'bnlent sti'eam and, &b it has a considei'able fall 
in a short distance, it dues much work for mann&c- 
turere before it is allowed to join the placid St. 
Francis. On Mondays the Steamer Lady of the Lake 
leaves Newport at 8 a.m. and goes to the town of 
Magog at the outlet, a distance of 30 miles, returning 
at 4.30. On other days the steamer goes only as tar 
as Geoj-geville, but makes two tiipe, one at 8.30 a.m. 
and a second at 1.30 p.m. The prettiest scenery is 
on the lower part of the lake, so tnat the tourist will 
not miss much by turning back at Georgeville. 

The most remarkable peak in the chain of moun- 
tains on the western shore is the Owl's Head. It rises 
from the very water's edge to a height of 2,143 feet. 
Snngly ensconced at its baae is the Mountain House, a 
capital hotel, which hae recently been refitted 
throughout. Those who ai-e fond of climbing can 
easily make the ascent of the mountain by a fbot-- 
path to its veiy summit. On a clear day the view 
IS maiTcllously extensive. Lake Memphremagog in 
its whole extent — with every island and creek — is 
manifest at the foot of the mountain. Far off the St. 
Praneis can be seen in its whole course t« the St. Law- 
rence, and even the white towers of Notre Dame de 
Montreal can be discerned. On the east is lake 
Massawippi — on the west is lake Champlain with tlie 
Adirondacks behind it. On the south we the WMte 
Mountains and the Green Mountains. The valleys of 
the yammka. and the Eiciielieu — a level plain with 
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isolated peaks lie i^pi'ead out as on a map. It is a 

Corama which will I'cwai-d the touvist for a two 
re climli, becacae, owing to the comparatively 
isolated position of the mountain, there is no intei"- 
vening summit to obstmct the view. Let the enter- 
prising travellei' ascend, provided with a field glasa 
and a good map and lie wul not regret his labour, if 
only the weather be clear. 

A little further down the lake is Mount Elephantia, 
and on the opposite shoi'e is Bay View Park, a great 
resort for picniua. Then follow ft number of hand- 
some villas and fine fanns. Half way down the lake 
is G-eorgeville — a pleasant summer resort with a good 
hotel. Opposite, on the west side, is Knowlton's 
Landing. Here the stage for Knowlton can be taken, 
trayei-sing the Bolton pass through mountain scenery 
of alpine wildness and beauty. At last Magog is 
reached at the extreme northern end of the lake. 
The Centra! Vermont Eailway has a branch line fi'om 
St. Johns to this point which will shortly be extended 
to meet the Gi'and Tmnk Eailway at Sherbrooke. 
From Magog the steamer returns to Newport where 
the toni'ist may resume hie journey to New York, 
Boston, Montreal or Quebec. Newport is a good 
holiday resort. It is a centre from whence many 
interesting excursiona can be made and is within 
easy reach of all the chief cities of the North and 
an(l East. 

.' The Eastern Townshipi.— This name is given to an 
important section of the Pi-ovince of Quebec where 
the majority of the population is English. Its chief 
town is Sherbrooke (population 7,227), an important 
place at the junction of the Magog and the St: Fran- 
cis rivers. Here ai-e factories of woolens, cotton, 
flannel, paper, axes, and other leading articles. There 
is an abundant water power. Compton is the centre 
of a rich fanning and stock-raiaing district. Here is 
the celebrated establishment of the Hon. Senator 
17 
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Cochrane known to all utoi-k-bi'eedera in England and 
the United States. The choicest and moat valuable 
cattle on the conlinent ai'O here. 

THE LOWER ST. LAWBENCE. 

No one who posseBses any love for scenery on a 

f[rand scale should fail to make the trip down the 
ower St. Lawrence as far as Gasp^, if time permit, 
but certainly as fai- as Tadouaac and up the Saguenay. 
The majestic flood of the gi-eat river widening out 
into an estuaiy of the ocean, the cool and bracing 
breeze, the clear aii', the stern and, at times, Bavage 
cliffs, the bright clean villages dotting the shore, sur- 
rounding the inevitable church, and suiTOunded by 
the feitile green of the cleai-ings, present a eucceBsion 
ofim^es unexcelled by the atti-actions of any other 
part of the world. The Grand Trunk Railway and 
the lines of steamers from Quebec have rendered this 
country thoroughly acceeaible. Here it is cool, while 
the rest of the northern hemisphere is baking under 
the summer sun ; here are spota where the youthfU 
and merry may dance and flirt with those like- 
minded ; spots where the sportsman can rejoice over 
the abundance of fish, with bracing air and fatigue 
for sauce ; and spots whei'e the wearied man of busi- 
ness may rest. 

The service of the St. Lawrence and Snguenay is 
perfonned by a line of boats, which leave Quebec On 
the arrival of the Eichelieu Company's steam ei-s and 
the night trains from the West. These steamers sup- 
ply excellent meals. State-i'ooms can be secui-od m 
advance, and, with very little baggage besides greats 
coats and shawls, a party may make a delightfiiltrip, 
the boat seizing foi' a floating hotel. 

On leaving Quohec the harboui' basin is seen to 
great advantage. Far off on the left Montmoi-enci, 
sheeted with white foani, shines out from the green 
hill-side. The beautiful Island of Orleans is soon 
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reached on the left. It is nineteen miles long by 
five and a half broad. About twelve miles from Que- 
bec, upon this island, is the village of St. Laui-ent. 
Here the expedition under Wolfe landed in 1759. St. 
Patrick's Hole, nearly opposite, is a sheltered anchor- 
age for ships, where they used to wait for their last 
orders. Hero was built the great timber ship, the 
"Columbus," of 3,700 tons burden and 301 feet in 
length. She caiTied four masts, and, when bailt forty 
yeai-s ago, was thought to be the largest ship afloat. 
The pretty village of St, Anne upon the north shore 
is hidden by the intervening island. It is situated 
upon the St. Anne Elver, whei-e are rapids and two 
waterfalls celebrated for their beauty ana often visited 
fi'om Quebec. Besides, it is the Canadian Loretto, and 
" La Bonne Ste. Anne " has worked as many miracles 
as any saint in Europe. Pilgrimages are constantly 
made to this shrine from all parts of the pi-ovince. 

The north shore of the river ia wild and mountain- 
ous, but the south side is, for more than a hundi-ed 
miles, a continuous settlement. As the current sets 
ati-ongly down the south aide, the steamers always 
follow it, and as parish after parish, with church 
after church at regular intervals, is paaised, the effect 
is peculiarly pleasing. 

Passing the Island of Orleans we soon reach Gi-oaee 
Isle, thii-ty miles below Quebec. This is the quaran- 
tine station, and has a i-esident establishment for 
visiting ships and receiving sick emigrants. Dread- 
ful memories linger around this island of the horrors 
of the fever year of 1847, "when the famine-stricken 
people of Ireland poui'ed into our country, and ship 
after ship landed ita cargo of poor fevei-ed emigi-ante 
upon this small island. Six thousand are said to have 
been buried in one long grave. Opposite Grosse Isle, 
on the north shore, is Capo Tourmente. The moun- 
tains which from Quebec were seen looming in the 
purple distance here fli-st reach the river, and follow 
down along the north ahor« to a point twenty milea 
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below the Saguenay. Tlie cnpc iB 1,800 feet Mgh. 
Opposite, but Btill far off from the south shore, tiie 
mountains begin to creep nearer, until, at the point 
where the noi-th mountaius retire, the south moun- 
tains come out upon the river. 

Forty miles below Quebec, on the south side, is the 
thriving village of St. Thomas, situated on the 
Eivifire du Sud. Hising among the mountains, this 
Btream winds through the rich plain and falls into 
the St. Lawrence, near the Tillage, over a pretty fall 
of some 20 feet high. 

Not quit£ eo far down as St. Thomas aj'e Crane 
Island and Goose Island, famous among lovei-a of 
sport. They ai-e very fertile islands, and are con- 
nected by a long low belt of land, producing abundant 
crops of hay. 

Sixty-five miles telow Quebec is the Travei-se, 
Although tlie i-iver is thirteen miles wide, the only 
channel available for lai-ge ships is not more than 
1,400 yards across. The Isle-aux-Condres (so called 
by Jacques Cartier from the number of filberts he 
Ibnnd growing there) and two large shoals obstruct 
the navigation. The river bottom is also veiy 
irregular, and ci-oss currenta ]-un in all dh-ections. 
large sailing ships generally wait a particulai" state 
of the tide befoi'C passing through. 

Isle-aux-Coudres on the north, at the entrance of 
Baie St. Paul, is a large island under good cultivation. 

La Baie St. Paul lies inside of Isle-aux-Coudi-es, to 
the north, between two lofty and precipitous capee. 
The Eivi^re du Gouffi-e runs into it. It is a very 
picturesque bay, being closed in by an amphitheatre of 
mountains. Near the bay is a very large deposit of 
titaniferouB ii-on ore 90 feet thick. Any scientific 

Eei-son who finds out a uae for titanium will make 
is fortune and enrich this locality. 
Between Bay St. Paul and Murray Bay, or Malbaie, 
lies the seignioiy of Les Eboulemens, a name de- 
noting & peculiarity of the country. It is I'e- 



markable for being a sort of oarthqaake centre. 
Every year shocks are felt, and occasionally they 
have been very severe. In 1757 the earth cracked in 
many places. In 1791 the shocks continued for forty 
Bocceasive days. But the great earthquake year was 
that celebrated in the "Jesuit Relation" of 1663, 
when, it isaaid, that mountains were thrown down and 
the face of the country changed fi-om Baie St. Paul to 
the Saguenay. The convTiisions extended thi-oughout 
Canada, and in Quebec and Montreal the people rushed 
out of their houses in terror, the bells were violently 
rung, and the forests swayed as with a tempest. They 
commenced in winter, and the ice was thrown ap in 
great heaps. At Tadousac showers of aahes fell, and at 
Baie St. Paul a mountain was thrown into the sea and 
became an island. The river was agitated by great 
waves and ranofa changed colour. These shoel^ lasted 
from February to August. The piety of the inhabitants 
grew more and more earnest. Never, says the narra- 
tor, were there bo many or so sincere confessions, or 
so many conversions. Many who were engaged in 
the liquor traffic (which the priests always opposed) 
saw the error of their ways and repented. The good 
fathers were sometimes a little imaginative in «ieir 
missionary I'eports, but whatever there may be of 
exaggeration in these accounts, it is evident that some 
grand convulsion, centering in this spot, took place 
at that time. 

The geological character of the whole of the north 
shore is Laurentian. The great mass of the rocks are 
gneiss, very much twisted and contorted, and contain- 
ing large quantities of Laurentian limestone. Seams of 
granite occasionally, as neai" Tadousac, cut the gneiss, 
The whole shore abounds in iron sand. At the Moisic, 
364 5uiles below Quebec, works were erected for smelt- 
ing this sand, which makes excellent iron. Magnetic 
ii'on ore and titaniferous iron ore are very abundant. 

Murrav Bay, or Malhaie, is 90 miles from Quebec. 
It is a deservedly favoui'ite summer resort for Ga.'&»r 
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dians, The Murray river, a email atream with fair 
fiBhing, falls into this bay, There are good hotels where 
a stranger may stop. The long line of cottages around 
the bay are the Bummer i-esiaences of Montreal and 
Qnebec people. It is a place of much interest to 

feologiats, for fossilifei'ous Silurian rocks lie at the 
ase of the Lanrentian clitfa. This seigniory was 
granted, after the conquest, to an officer in one of 
Wolfe's Highland regiments, and was settled by sol- 
diers who obtained their dischai'ge in Canada. Here 
they majTied Canadian ivives and forgot, not only 
Scotland, but their religion and language, and the 
tonrist is atai'tled to find many Frapere, McNeils, and 
BlackbuiTiB who cannot speak a word of English. 
There is an English church sei-vice here on Sundays 
during summer, and for week-day amueements boat^ 
ing and fishing suffice. Several lakes at no great dis- 
tance afford pleasant excarsionM. 

Upon the north shore, neai- the mouth of the Sagne- 
nay, Is a small island called Echafaud anx Basques 
and, in Charlevoix's time, traces of its occupation 
by whalers were visible. The Sasqne roads, quite close, 
were called I'Anse aux Basques in Champlain's time. 

Soon are passed on the south shore the Eamouraeka 
islands, the Pilgrims, Hare island, and the little islets 
familiarly styled Brandy Pots. The boat stops at 
. Kamouraeka, a favourite watering-place with the 
French Canadians. The country is productive, and 
abounds, moreover, in pretty scenery. The Kamon- 
raska river fails into the St, Lawrence at this point. 

The next stopping place is the wharf, 125 miles 
from Quebec, where passengers are landed for Rivi&re 
dn Loup and Cacouna, Oai-riages in plenty will be 
found on the wharf to take the tonrist to either plaoe. 
The wharf is midway between them. Riviere dn I^onp 
is one of the most picturesque villages in the province. 
Near the village are the pretty falls of the Loup 
river, close to the railway track. The old portage to 
the Lead-waters of the St. John commenced here. 
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Cacoima. — Thifl is the Brighton of Canada, the 

Saradise of fair Qnebecers, faraoue foi" dancing and 
irting, and a dangerous place for an unengaged 
bachelor, or even for an engaged one, if hifijiancie be 
not there also to monopolise him. The St. Lawrence 
hotel upon the river-bank ia alwaya well kept. 
For miles along the i-oad between Riviere da Lonp 
and the east end of this village the white cottages 
of summer residents are scattered along the high 
hank. The river is here twenty-five miles wide 
and quite salt. The ships nearly always pass near 
the sonth shore, and there is amnsement for idlers in 
watching them. The river forms here a shallow bay, 
sheltered by Cacouna island, and the sandy beach at 
high water ia suitable for bathing. To sit upon thfl 
edge of the high river bank at Cacouna and watch the 
sun sink behind the pujple mountains of the north 
shore is a sight worth conning al) the distance to see, 

Tadouflac,— Leaving the Eivifire dn Loup wharf, the 
the steamer croeaeB over to Tadousac and passea up 
the Saguenay, retm-ning the next day. So much has 
been written, and well wcitten, about the Saguenay 
river, that we conld not do better than quote some of 
the more graphic descriptions. Here is one by Fran- 
cis Parkman, a description of Tadousac in the time of 
Champlain ; — 

"The port of Tadousac was long the centre of the Cana- 
dian fiir trade. A desolation of barren mountains cioses 
around it, betwiat whose ribs of rugged granite, bristling 
witli sapins, bircheiS and firs, the Saguenay rolls ita gloomy 
waters from the northern wilderness. Centuries of civiliza- 
tioa have not tamed the wildnesa of the place ; and still, in 
grim repose, the mountains hold their guard around the 
WBveless lake that glistens in tlieir shadow, and doublea, ' 
its BuUen mirror, crag, precipi<« and forest. 

" Near the brink of the cove or harbour where the 
lay, and a little below the mouth of a. brook which fo' 
one of the outlets of this small lake, stood the remaini 
wooden barrack built by Champlain ei?;ht ^e,»s* ,' 
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Above the l>rook were the lodges of an Indian ramp, atacka 
of poles covered with birch nark. They belong^ to &n 
AlKODquin horde called Xontagtuiie, denizens of Burrounding 
wilds, and gatherers of their only harvest — akins of the 
moose, c&riboo, and bear; fur of the beaver, marten, otter, 
fox, wild cat, and lynx. Nor wn» this all, for they were 
intermediate traders betwixt the French and the shivering 
bands who roamed the weary stretch of stunted forest be- 
tween the head waters of the Sa^uenay and Hudson's Bay. 
Inde&titcsble canoe-men in th«jr birchen vei.aels light as 
e^shslls, they threaded the devious tracks of couutiesa rii>- 
plmg streams, shady by-ways of the forest, where the wild 
duck scarcely finds depth to swim; then descended to their 
mart along those scenes of picturesq^ue yet dreary grandeur 
which steam has made familiar to modern tourists. With 
slowly moving paddles they glided beneath the cliff whose 
shaggy brows frown across the zenith, and whose base the 
deep waves wash with h hoarse and hollow cadence ; and 
they passed the sepulchral hay of the Trinity, dark as 
tlie tide of Acheron, a sanctuary of silence and solitude, 
wtiere the soul of the wilderness dwells embodied in voice- 
less rock; depth which, as the fable runs, uo line can fathom, 
and heights at whose dizzy verge the wheeling eagle seems 
a speck." 

"The scene," Parkman adds in a note, "is one of 
the most i-emai-kable on the continent." Bouchette 
eetimates the height of these cliffs at 1800 feet. 

But not only was Tadouaac tlie centre of the fur 
trade. It was also a centre of the Christian faith. 
With the trader eanio the indefatigable missionary, 
not without fmit also of his labours. Far up, upon the 
head waters of the Saguonay and St. Maui-ice, where 
the foot of the white man even now seldom ti-eads, 
the cross was planted by zealous missionai'ios in veiy 
early timcM. 

The Saguenay is, next to the Ottawa, tho most 

important tributary of the St, Lawi-ence. The largeat 

ehip of the line can sail up safely sixty-five miles &-om 

its mouth to the rapids at Chicoutimi. It receives 

, nlnven large tributaries, which drain many lakea in 

iteriot: Chicoutimi, from which lai-ge quantitiea 
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of lumber are shipped, is half-way between the moiitli 
of the river and Lake St. John. 

The entrance to the river is somewhat intricate, but 
once past the line of shoal, it is not easy to find 
anchorage, so great is the depth of the water. In a 
distance of many miles the depth is 145 fathoms, and 
the breadth varies from three quarters of a mile to 
two miles. The harboui- is on the north-east side of 
the mouth of the i-iver, and ia separated from it by a 
roeky peninsula, The steamer does not enter the 
harbour, but stops at L'Anae a VEau, upon the river, 
The wharf is but ten minutes' walk from the hotel, 
which is beautiJully situated upon a plateau overlook- 
ing the St. Lawrence. Every comfort will be found 
here, and for amusemontti,, fishing and boating will 
suffice. There are no roads and no carriages. Over 
the wilderneaa of clifFs no i-oads are poasible. From the 
bold summits of the sun-ounding hills views may be 
had of surpassing beauty and grandeur, scenery which 
in Europe would he crowded with viaitoi-a and cele- 
brated in story. Not that this rocky harbour has no 
history or legend clinging to it. The quaint little 
chapel perched up ao high tells of two centuries of 
devotion, and reminds the ti-aveller of the undying 
zeal of ite founders. In this harboui- Chauvin died, 
the enterprising Huguenot who first induced Cham- 
plain to visit Canada. Here Sir David Kii'ke left hia 
main squadron when he sent up the expedition which 
took Quebec and plundered the I'ising colony. 

The Prince of Wales visited the Saguensy during 
hiB Canadian torn-, and pi-obably the most vivid des- 
cription of the peculiarities of the river which has yet 
appeared is in the volume published by Mi-. Wood, the 
Times' Correspondent, who was in his suite. The first 
day was wet, but the weather having changed and the 
sun having come bi-ightly out, the Prince was left to 
fish in the Marguerite, and a number of hia suite, Mr, 
Wood among them, went further up the river in the 
sjoop of war. Mr. Wood thus describes tke tsv^-. — 
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" From St. Ma:^erita the smart little sloop steamed on to 
where the wild scenery of the river culminates at a little inlet 
on the right bank between Capes Trinity and Eternity. Than 
these two dreadful headlands nothing can be imagined more 
grand or more impressive. For one brief moment the rugged 
character of the nver is partly softened, and looking back 
into the deep val1eybetweenthecapes,theland has an aspect 
of life and wild luxuriance, which, though not rich, at least 
seems so in comparison with tlie previous awful barrenness. 
Cape Trinity, on the other side towards the landward open- 
ing, is pretty thickly clothed with flr and birch mingled 
tf^ther in a colour contrast which is beautiful enough, espe- 
cially when the rocks show out among them, with their little 
cascades and waterfalls like stripe of silver Ehining in the sun. 
But Cape Eternity weU becotnes its name^and is the very 
reverse of all this. It seems to frown in gloomy indignation 
on its brother eaj* for the w^eakness it betrays in allowing 
anything like life or verdure to shield ita wild, uncouth defor- 
mity of strength. Cape Eternity certainly shows no sign of 
relaxing in this respect from its savage grandeur. It is one 
tremendous cliff of limestone, more thanl,500 feet high, and 
inclined forward nearly 200 feet, brow-heating all beneath it, 
and seeming as if at any moment it would fall and ovei^ 
whelm the deep, black stream whichtlowaBocold,sodeepand 
so motionless below. High up on its rough grey brows a few 
stontod pines show like bristles their scathed white arms, 
giving an awiiii weird aspect to the mass, blanched here and 
there oy the tempests of ewes, stained and discoloured by little 
waterfalls, in blotchy and decaying spots, but a!) speaking 
mnlely of a long-gone time when the Si^aenaywasold, silent 
and gloomy, before England was known or the name of 
Christianity understood. Unhke Niagara, and all other of 
God's great works in nature, one does not wish for silence or 
solitnde here. Companionship becomes doubly necessary in 
an awful solitnde like this, ana, though yon involuntary talk 
in subdued tones, still talk you must, if only to relieve your 
mind of the feeling of loneliness and desolation which seemfi 
to weigh on al! who venture up this sl«rn, grim watery chasm. 

"The 'Flying Fish' paasad under this capo slowly, with 
her yards almost touching tbe rock, though with more than 
1,000 feet of water under her. Even the middies and young- 
sters from the squadron were awed by the scene into a tem- 
porary quietness. Tlie solemn and almost forbidding silence 
at last became too much. The party said they had not come 
ont to be overawed, chilled and subdued by rocks, however 
tremendous, so it was carrier! item, con. that dead and stony 
as they were, tliey must at least Lave echoes, and the time 
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"was come to wake them. In a minufe after, and Captain Hope 
having good-naturedly given bis con^nt, one of the largest 
6S-poaiiaers was cast loose and trained aft to face the clifi'. 
From under its overhanging mass the 'Flying Fish' was 
moved with care lest any Ioobb crag should be Hufficiently 
diatnrbed by the concussion to come down bodily upon her 
dadkB. A safe distance thiiB gained, the gun was tired. None 
who were in the ' Flying Fish ' that day will ever forget ila 
Bound. For the apace of half a minute or so there was a dead 
silence, and then as if the report and concussion were hurled 
back upon the decks, the echoes came down crash on L-rSish. 
It seemed as if the rocks and crags had all sprung into life 
nnder the tremendous din, and as if each was firing 68- 
pouudere full upon us, in shtup crushing volleys, till at last 
they grew hoarser and hoarser in their anger, and retreated. 



roar and j^roan at the intrusion. It was the first time these 
hideous cliffs had ever been made to speak, and when they 
did break silence tliey did it to some purpose. 

"Afen minutes further on, the 'Flying Fish' passed under 
Statue Point, where, at about 1,000 feet above the water, a 
huge rough Gothic arch gives entrance to acave in which, as 
yet, the foot of man has never trodden. Before the entrance 
to this hlaek aperture a granitic rock, like the statue of some 
dead Titan, once stood. A few years ago during the winter, 
it gave way, and the monstrous figure came crushing down 
through the ice of the Saguenay, and left bare to view the 
entrance to the cavern it had guarded perhaps for ages. 
Beyond this, again, was tha Tahlean Hock, a sheet of dark- 
coloured limestone, some 000 feet hi^h by 300 feet wide, as 
straight and almost as smooth as a mirror" 

This is a very fine description. All who love the 
Saguenay will enjoy itj for the Saguenay has not only 
many admirei-e, but many tme lovers who spend their 
summer holidays upon its waters. There is something- 
in the scenery of the rivei- which gives tone and 
vigour to the mind, something sanative to an ovei- 
wrought brain, as the climate is bracing to the body. 
Before these solemn precipicea vanity and ambition 
seem ridiculous, and the calm gi'andeur of these ever- 
lasting hills mocks the pettinees of our ehortrlived 
and fnssy cares. A visit to the Saguenay is in truth 
a "medicine to the mind diseased." 
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Ha Ha Bay, is the nsnal termioatioD to the Sague- 
nay trip. The bay iB about seven niilea wide and 
nine miles long, and affoi-da excellent anchorage 
for veseela of any eize. The main channel of the 
Saguenay passes up to the right between two cliffs 
called East and Weat Capes, bnt hei-e a broad bay 
spreads out, and houses and people and green tielda 
once more appear. 

Twenty miles farther np is Chicoutimi, an interest- 
ing Tillage situated at the junction of the Chicoutimi 
river with the Saguenay. It is an important place 
for lumber export. The chapel is one of the old 
Jesnit buildings, for they had a mission hei-e veiy 
early. The Saguenay is navigable for a few miles 
further up before it is broken by rapids. The Chicou- 
timi river runs a short but violent course often miles 
from lake Kenogami, broken by almost continuous 
I'apids and falls. The falls near the village ai'e fifty 
feet high. 

TO THE BAT CHALEUB. 

Those who desire to follow the St. Lawi-enee to the 
Gulf must take passage at Quebec on one of the Que- 
bec and Gulf Port steamers. 

After passing the mouth of the Saguenay, the first 
point of interest is the island of Bic. At this point 
outwai'd-bound vessels leave theii- pilots, who await 
inward vessels here. The special danger of the river 
are supposed to be over, and captains can navigate 
from this point by the aid of charta alone. This 
is the last anchorage in the river, and affords excel- 
lent she Iter in bad weather. The island is long and 
low and not inviting. Here, in December 1861, the 
Cunard steamer "Persia," landed a regiment of 
Guards during the crisis of the Ti-ent affair. Many 
ahipa ai'e here at all times during the summer, either 
outwai-d bound waiting for westerly, or inwai'd bound, 
waiting for easterly breezes. The high mountain of 
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Bic is a good coast mai'k foi- a ship sailing up the 
rivei'. Bic is 153 miles ii-om Quebec, 

Soon aft«r passing Bic the long piei- of Bimouski 
is eeen. Here the ocean steamei-s of the Allan Line 
land or receive the incoming or oatgoing mails. Pas- 
sengers may also leave or join the steamei' here. A 
tendei' is always in readineas for the purpose. The 
town of Eimouski is two miles from the wharf. 
It is the most important town in the province east of 
Quebec. The Intercolonial Railway paaees through 
it. Passengers from the Mai'itime Provinces usaally 
land or embark at this point. 

The Paps of Matane come next in sight, two remark- 
able mountains, very usefbl landmarks for seamen. 
Soon Metis is passed, now a favoui'ite summer resort for 
people who dislike warm weather. Matane is next 
parsed where the Matane river falls into the St. Law- 
rence. This river lises in the reai- of the Paps of 
Matane, and should, in all reason, flow south, but, tak- 
ing a sudden turn, it unexpectedly breaks through 
the mountains at this point. The settlement on ita 
banks is hidden by the bills ; it is a considerable fish- 
ingvillage. 

The south bank of the river is here veiy bold and 
grand. The mountains have receded i'rom the north 
shore BO that all the sceneiy is on this bank. The 
Noti-e Dame mountains divide the streams which 
flow into the Bay Chaleiu- from the St. Lawrence 
waters, but there la very little of a watei'-shed upon 
this side. 

At Cape Chatte, called after M. de Chates, command- 
ant at Dieppe, who was Cbamplain's first patron, and 
Cape St, Anne, which are next passed, the river pi-oper 
may be said to ceaee. The distance from Cape Chalte 
to Point des Monts on the north shore is twenty-eight 
miles. The steamei- now enters the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the left-hand shore trends rapidly to the 
north, Little fishing stations onh" are seen clinging 
to the base of the sleep ehoi'es. In a few hours Cape 
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Rosier is passed, and if the weather ia clear the island 
of Anticosti niay be seen in the distance. 

Cape Gras|>4 is next passed, and, between high and 
bold cliffs, and through a narrow inlet, the steamer 
passes into the beautiful land-locked Bay of &asp^. 

Gaap£ is a pleasant summer residence. The bay 
is sixteen miles long and five miles broad, sheltered 
&om all winds, and with excellent anchorage. The 
visitor who delights in boating or fishing will have 
flill employment, and the artist in pursuit of fine 
sceneiy will find it to his heart's content. The land 
slopes gently down around the bay, and furthei' in- 
land, wooded mountains, full of streams abounding 
in fish, tempt the enterprising toorist. Gasp6 ia on 
important fishing town, and here is the chief establish- 
ment of the large fij'm of Le Bontillier Brothers. 

At the further end of Gasp6 Bay the shores ap- 
pi-oach,, and again widening, form what ia called 
Gasp^ Basin, a magnificent sheet of water, landlocked, 
in which three hundred large vessels might ride oat 
the fiercest storm with ease. 

Leaving Gasp^, the boat arrives, after two or thi-ee 
hours, at Ferc§, a picturesque place situated on the 
southern shore of Malbaie. It derives its name from a 
veiy i-emarkable rock standing isolated though in di- 
rectlinewith Bariy Point. The rock ia pierced by an 
arch, thraugb whicli boats may sail, and Ita inaccessible 
sammit is thronged by sea bii-ds. It is 1500 feet long, 
300 feet wide, and rises to a height of 290 feet. Be- 
hind the village rise the cliftd called ies Murailles, 
suggesting to the imagination a ruined wall of some 
fortress of Titans. They attain a height of 600 feet, 
and seem to threaten the village with an impending 
faU. The island of BonAventore, precipitous upon 
one side with lofty cliffs, and sloping gently down 
upon the other in fertile fields, adds to the interest of 
the scene. 

Seventy miles trom P«rc^, in the Baye des Cha- 
leurs, is Paspebiac, an important fishing town and 
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the headquartera of the large fli-m of Robin. Thia 
is a fii-m of Jersey men. It was eBtablished here 
in 1767. They have many small atations for curing 
fish, and their vessels sail to all the ports of the 
Mediteri-anean and Spanish Main. The cod of the Bay 
Chaleur, though smaller than the Newfoundland cod, 
are more highly esteemed, being whiter in colour and 
probably more carefully cured. From the days of the 
discovery of the country, before the settlement of 
Quebec, the bay haa been crowded with fishermen au 
it is to this day. In the rivei-s, ealmou are abundant 
and of lai-ge size. 

The next stopping point is Dalhousie in New 
Brunswick. The river Eestigouche, which falls in at 
the head of the bay, marks the boundary of Quebec 
upon that side, (see pp. 83-86.) 

THE I.ABRADOR COAST. 

Id the long summer days the steamers foi' England 
take the I'oute through the Straits of Belle Isle. This 
is not only the shorter course, but it is the pleasanter 
one for passengei-s ; as nearly one-third of the dis- 
tance to England is in comparatively smooth water, 
and bad sailors get their sea-legs by degrees. 

This coast was well known in the very earliest 
times. The Norseman knew it in A.D. 1000, under 
the name Helluland. It was re-discovered by Gaspar 
Cortereal in A.D. 1500. He would seem to have 
named it, but the meaning of the name Labrador does 
not cleaiOy appear. It is not, as in Cape Breton " Le 
Braa-d'Or," and the tradition on the coast that it is 
a survival of the name of an early Basque whaler 
seems to be without foundation. I'ar-fetched also is 
the supposition that Coi-tei-eal named it Laborador 
because of some spota which appeared fit for cultiva- 
tion. The most probable theory offei'ed is, that, 
having stolen fifty of the natives as slaves, he called 
it Laborador — the laboui-er's or slave coast. In the 
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oldest mapa it is called " Xaborador or Terra Corier- 
ealis." And here it may be obaei-ved that, fi-om 
Labrador to La Plata, it waa aa man-stealers that 
Eiu'Opeaoa made their debut upon this continent. It ia 
also worthy of notice that more people were burned 
alive in Europe for witchcraft and theological eccen- 
tricities in time of peace than the Red Indiana ever 
bomed aa enemies in time of war ; and alao that the 
northern Indiana invariably I'espected their female 
captivea, who, if they survived the heat of battle, had 
nothing else to dread. 

The Eaquiraaux tribea, who now inhabit the interior 
of thJH region, dwelt, at the period of the Norae voy- 
^es, much farther to the Bouthwai-d and were grada- 
^ly driven north by the irruptiona of the Algonquin 
tribes who ari-ived later on the coast. These Esqui- 
maux are by no means to be despised ; for, accordiog 
to Mr. Fiake ("Excm-siona of au Evolutionist") they 
ai'e the sole surviving repi'esentatives of the Cave- 
men of Burape of Pleistocene ages, who, doling the 
glacial period, wintered in the still fashionable regions 
of Pau and Mentone, ia company with their pet 
aoimale the cave-bear, the ctive-lion, the mammoth, 
and the woolly j-binoceros. Before an antiquity like 
that even the Masslmi must yield precedence, and 
the Capets and Howai-ds be considered mushroom 
I'aces. If the features of this ancient people cannot 
be called pleasing, they have, in the emallness of 
their hands and feet and their love for hunting and 
fishing, well recognized mai-ks of distinguiehed do- 
soent. 

Botany.— The t-haracter of the climate may be learned 
from the following sketch of the Botany of the coast 
conti'ibuted by Mi', A. T. Drummond i — 

" On the northern coaat of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
there is an interesting intermingling of arctic and 
enb-ai'ctic with northern tempei-ate plants. Opposite 
Telle Isle, the firat land whicn the ti-avellei- meets on 
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his JoDj-ney from Earope to Canada by the northern 
route, the ti-ees are limited to a very few species, 
probably only the poplars {Populus tremuloides and P. 
o<:dsxmifera')y the birch (_Betu[a papyracea), the spmces 
(Abies nigra, A. alba and A. balsamea), and the larch 
{Larix Americana'). There are, however, here, both 
in Labi'ador and in Newfoundland, many interesting 
little ai-etic plants, amongst others, — Drabii incana, 
Lychnis alpina, CocMearia iridactylites, Silene aeauUs, 
jfryas oelopetala, D. integrifolia, Sulm arcticus, Saxi- 
fraga nivalis, S. stellaris, Sedum BJwdiola, Solidago 
virgaurea, var. alpina, Aretostaphylos alpina, Diapensia 
Lapponica, Pteurogyne rotata, Salix alpestris, S. reticur 
lata and S. phylHcifolia. A branch of the cold 
Labi'ador curi'ent flows south through the Straits of 
Belle Isle, and thence along the noi'th shoi'e towards 
and up the estuary of the St. Lawrence, carj'ying 
with it, no doubt, with other drift, the seeds of both 
arctic and eub-arctic species. On Anticosti and the 
Miugan Islands, against whose shores this branch 
current sti-ikes, there are, in addition to the above 
epecies, others, as Thalictrum alpinum, Erysimum latir 
ceolatum, Ve^caria aratica, Viola palustris, Saxifraga 
Groenlandica, Erigeron alpinum and BetuJa nana. Along 
with these arctic species are, everywhere, numei-oua 
little sub-arctic forms. 

Those interested in European botany will be de- 
lighted to find in Newfoundland and along the coast 
here a considerable proportion of identical European 
species, not merely among the high boreal forms, but 
even among Ihe northern temperate species, recalling 
the probably changed phyeieai features of these con- 
tinents which in post^tei-tiary times gave opportunity 
for this intermingling of European with American 
vegetation. 

A most interesting fact is the range of some of 

these little ai-otic and sub-arctic plants up the broad 

estuai-y of the St. Lawrence, upon both sides, towards 

Quebec, At Gaap6, the "Land's End " on the sonth 

18 
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shore, and thence np the river on that side, theclimat* 
as shown by the Bora, is milder, though Bryas Drum- 
mmdii, Solida/jo thrysoidea, Vaccinium Vitis-Idaa and 
Asplenium. viride occui' at Gaap^ Basin, and Rubvn 
Chamcemorus, Empetnim nigrum, Gentiana acuta, and 
Pleurogyne rotata extend as far ae Eivifere du lioup.. 
Even on the Island of Orleans opposite Quebec ai-e 
found Astragulus alpinvs, A.secandvs, Vaccinium uliffin' 
osum, Y. Viiis-Idcea, and Euphrasia officinalis. On. 
the north shore of the river the sub-ai-ctic flora isr 
more pronounced, and the northern temperate species 
ai-e somewhat fewer in number. The water of the 
river is found thei-e to be colder, with a corresponding 
effect on the temperature of the immediate coast. An. 
explanation of these features is not difficult. Arctic 
plants delight in a low, equable temperature and a 
moist atmosphere, and whenever these conditiomi 
exist, whether on mountain summits or northerly 
ocean coasts, there these little plants find a congenial 
home. Thus we find enb-arctic plants on the Jutting 
headlands of Lake Superior. The immediate coasts, 
of the Lower St. Lawi-ence also amply supply theav 
conditions. Tbey occupy a rather high latitude, and 
generally rise to considerable elevations, forming ex- 
tensive I'ocky bluffs and, in frequent cases, mountain 
i-anges. The hr'oad and deep expanse of water ft-ont- 
ing them necessarily lowei-s and equalizes the tem- 
perature, while the constant evaporation over its vast 
surface gives moisture to the air. The temperatuTfli 
is still further lowered by the cold Labi-ador cuireal^ 
which, chilled by recent contact with floating ice and 
bergs, is, by the peculiai- position of the Island oi 
Anticosti, thrown against the north shore of the riverj, 
along which it continues until it meets, befoM reaching; 
Quebec, the warmer waters from the great lakes 
above. Here the current is revei-sed and the outflow 
of the united and wanner waters to the Gulf takes 
place towards the south side of the river. 

That latitude ha.", in the Dominion, but a small 
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relation to clitnate ia Btnkiiigly exempUtted in the 
valley of the Ixiwer St. LawreDce, Anttcosti whose 
001'a indicatea a sub-arctic clLmate and which is only 
used for fishing and lighthoaee stations, is in the Bame 
latitade as Winnipeg and Vancouver Island, and lies 
even sonth of a considerable portion of tbe Canadian 
Pacific Railway west of Winnipeg, and of most of the 
finest agi'i cultural tei'ritory of Manitoba and the 
North-west. In fact, latitude 49°, which forms the 
aoutbei'n boundaiy of the Dominion from the Lake of 
the Woods westward to the Pacific Ocean, passes 
through the northei'n part of the Gasp^ Peninsula and 
not far from Heath Point in Anticosti." — A. T. D. 

History and FhyBical Aspeat.—On the eastern coast 
of Labrador Natm-e usually weal's her stemest as- 
pect. Cold, desolate cliffs, deep fiords, bi-oad bays 
crowded with rockj" islets ; a coast ground by ice, 
and beaten by the waves — destitute of vei-dure and 
defiant of the utmost fury of the ocean, On the west- 
ern coast, about Mingan and Seven Islands, these 
sterner featui-es are i-elaxed, the trees come down to 
the coast line, and the gaitlens at the fishing posts 
produce the hardier kinds of vegetables. All along 
from the Saguenay to Belle-Isle are salmon streams 
without number, the myriad inlets are the haunts of 
innumerable aquatic birds, and the cold waters teem 
with fish in inconceivable numbere. Even in early 
apring, while the field-ice is packed along the coast, 
the sealers reap an abundant harvest. Fi-om these 
forbidding shores greater wealth has been carried 
away than from the mines of Potosi ; for thei-e have 
resorted, duiing 400 years, fishermen fi-om every sea- 
port on the west of Enrope. 

It has been stated, on what authority does not 
appear, that Cabot, on his fii-st voyage, found a 
^^que vessel on the coast of Newfoundland. It 
is, however, certain that, in A.D. 1508, only eleven 
years after Columbus discovered America, the Breton 
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fishermeD bad an impoj'tant eutJiblishiueiit upon tbe 
the coast called Brentt. This poi-t is laid down on 
the earliest maps, and Jacqaes Cartier, in 1536, 
found, on the coast of Newfoundland, a liocfaelle 
vessel looking for it. The tradition of the coaat is 
wrong in placing this post at Bradore. It was on Old 
Fort Bay in Esquimaux Bay, called "Tieux Fort," 
by the French 200 years ago. Roberts, in his Diction- 
ary of Commerce, published in A. D. 1600, describes 
it as an important place, and speaks of the Governor 
and officers of the town. The fort was of stone and 
mounted with cannon, but it is difficult to conceive 
that the population, which is stated to be 1000, conid 
have been resident. It ipas probably a favourite ren- 
dezvous in the fishing season. The Fsquimaux Tvere 
very hostile at that time and the fishermen conld not 
scatter theii" posts. The place disappeared from the 
later Fi'cnch maps excepting under the name VieiLV 
Fort. In those eai'ly days these waters were cele- 
brated in Europe as a whaling ground. In Bobert 
Dudley's Sellarcano del Mare, published in Florence 
in 1647, he calls the water shut in by Meccatina 
and Belle Isle " la Gran' Baia dove se pescono le 
Balene " The French followed the cod and seal fish- 
eriee. The Basques were the whalei-s; and French and 
Spanish Basques worked in harmony together. Har- 
bours for Bheltcj there are in abundance, and fish 
enough there still ai'e to afford, in A.D. 1880, a pro- 
duct to the vaiue of $1,401,288. 

The earliest enterprise of the Canadian French was in 
this direction. Fi'ora Tadcmsac to Cape Cormorant was 
a Royal Domaine worked by the "fermiers du Roi," to 
whom the king let it. From thereto Brad oi-e extended 
a grant made in 1661 (nine yeai-s before the date of 
the Hudson's Bay charter) to the Sieur Biseot de la 
Riviere. The islands opposite, which follow each other 
in close succession for the same distance along the 
coast, were granted in 1678 to Joliet and Lalande, and 
Joiiet, as a reward for having discovered the Missis- 
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sippi, received a grant of the island of Anticosti. 
There he resided in 1680 with his young wife Claire 
Bissot, and foui' young children ; but the English 
plundered and broke up his poets, and lilce LaSalie 
he died a ruined man. The grave of LaSalle ia 
somewhere near the mouth of the Miaaissippi. Joliet 
was buried on an island at the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence opposite Meccatina. 

Fointe des Monta,— Tho light^house upon a low spit 
of land ia supposed to mark the entrance of the river. 
The coast is low and monotonous. Dangerous shoals 
skirt the north shore from Tadousac, and the iron sand 
which is abundant on the coast is said to affect the com- 
passes of shiiM appi-oaching it. Fi-om hence the coast 
trends abruptly to the North. The next important 
point is 

Egg Island, famed as the scene of the wreck of Admi- 
ral Walker's fleet in 171 1 ; see pp. 90, 129, 141. The ex- 
£ edition consisted of 68 vea&els, and carried 6463 
lere, many of them veterans of Marlborough's ^ 
Nearly one thousand men were drowned. Eight trans- 
ports were lost, and tho remaining vessels were eh&t- 
tered by the storm. 

The Bay of Seven Islands. — The scene of one of 
Whittier's prettiest and most touching ballada : 

" Green-turfed, flower-aown, the last outpost 

OfBUmmr -" ^ 

With..„^ 

a the frosty a 

A beautiful land-locked bay, where the largest navies 
eonld ride in safety, and easily accessible in all winds. 
The mountains in the distance are 1,000 to 1,300 feet 
high. The bayi-una six miles into the land. The seven 
islands are high and stflep. Great and Little Basque 
islands are 500 feet high. It is a place of wild and 
picturesque beauty. Near here is the Moisie river, 
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celebrated for its iron depoaite and for ite salmon fieh- 
ing. From hence to the Natashquan the coast ie a 
sacceaeion of cliffs of moderate height, uniform and 
monotonous. 

Kngan, is an important point. The Mingan islands 
help to form one of the best harbours on the coast. 
This was the headquai-tei-s of Bissot, to whom the 
seignioiy was granted in 1661, and the Hudson's Bay 
Company have a post here which they rent from his 
BuccesBors. At Esquimaux Point is a large settlement 
of 1775 inhabitant!*, who have a fine church and do 
a good business in the fisheries. 

Satasbquan is the next harbour of importance. The 
river is the largest on the coast, and celebrated for 
salmon. There are also good hiirbom'S at Eegaebka 
and Coacoachou, fai-ther east. From thence to Mecca- 
tina is an unsheltered and formidable coast. At Cape 
Whittle the coast turns northward towards Belle Isle. 

Ehreat Seccatina.— A bold headland and a notable 

landmark on the coast. Near it (perhaps on Little 
Meccatina Island) is the scene of a touching story, 
related by Th^vet of the lady Margaret, niece of the 
atem Huguenot Robei-val. He abandoned her and her 
duenna on one of these islands when her love became 
evident. Her lover jumped overboai-d and swam 
to the island to share her fate. This was in 1542. The 
duenna died and the lover died, and after two years 
of solitary struggle the lady was j-escued by a passing 
vessel and cai-!-ied to Fi-ance. Queen Margaret of 
Navai-i'e refers to the same story in one of her tales 
but she has got it wi-ong. Th^vet learned the parti- 
culars ft'om the lips of the lady Margaret herself. 
From this point to 

Bradore Bay, the coast makes an inward sweep. 

Notable among the bays and harbours which abound 
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in this ciu'viog coast is Old Foj-t Bay where, as we 
have seen, was the hai-bom' of Brest. Bradore Bay was 
an old haunt of the Spanish Basques. They made 
a settlement Ihei'e, but the Esquimaux broke it 
np. Hence the name Hai/e des Espagnols given to 
it by the French in early days. It was the boundai-y 
of Bisaot'e grant, Jacques Cartier called the bay " Les 
Islettes," and to its sheltered waters, studded with 
countlesB islandu, eveiy kind of fish or fowl which 
frequents the noi-thern waters loves to i-esort. The 
bold eape which bounds the bay on thenorth isGrand 
Point, and close to it is Ajise anx Blancs Sablons — 
the boundary of Canada on the East. 

The Salmon Fisheries of the so-called King's Posts 
formed, early in the century, no inconsiderable item in 
the business of the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
numerous rivers and streams which empty their 
waters into the Atlantic ocean and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence all the way from Hudson Straits to the Saguenay 
formerly abounded with these flsh, but the oarrier- 
nete and weirs of pale-facei^ and the spears of Indiana 
had well nigh extei-minat&d the species. In 1S52 the 
Canadian government assumed possession of the 
salmon fisheries, passed protective legislation through 
Parliament, and organized an effective system of 
guai'diauship — and with the best results, as salmon 
have again become faiidy abundant in most of 
these waters. Hecent litigation has, however, 
partially revei'scd this action of the legislature and 
DBS oonfii'med the title in a salmon fishery to the 
riparian proprietor. 

Owing to climatic causes the saltnon season in. 
Quebec is of short duration, scai'Cely extending over 
more than twenty to thirty days in all, ten or twelve 
of which occm- in June and the rest in July. By 
common consent the feast of SS. Peter and Paul is 
marked as a red-letter day in the Calendars of both 
anglei-s and net-fishers and rarely does their patron 
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■saint fail them. During the two or thi'ee days whei 
the season is at its height the take ia often pheno 
menal, and the weight even of the angler's nag I 
determined more by the strength of hiB tackle ani 
his own physical endurance rather than by hit 
angling skill, ftill-nets with large meshes (meaauro 
ing from 12 to 16 inches round the square) are th« 
fixed engines commonly used in Canada. They an 
confined to tidal waters, must not obstruct more thai 
two-thii-ds of the main channel, and must be lifted ftji 
24 houre in every week. 

Almost no griise are taken in these neta, hut thi 
" run " of grilse does not seem to be nearly bo lai"g» 
here as in Britain and in Norway. 

The Canadian salmon is said to be conspecific wiyj 
hia Eoi-opean broihei- — the true Salmo salar of Linn4( 
but no necessity is laid upon him to make long 
migrations by sea towai-ds the North pole. The corj' 
ditiona of ample shelter and abundance of food ai 
obtainable by him within easy distance of hia nati% 
river. In spring time his sea food seems to consii 
of caplin, smelts, aand-launce, and othei- small fish o! 
the kinds which roam about in shoals. He ia a greedy^ 
predaceons feeder while in the salt-water and thi 
prepares for his prolonged fast when in the rivetiar 
In fresh-water his intestines are found to be empty 
and hia poweiinl stomach in a atate of collapse, ] 

A few weeks later than the salmon the migratoi^ 
trout begins to come up from the aea and to make hirf 
appearance along the coast and in the estuaries of 
the i-ivers. Structurally he ia not unlike his brothef' 
the river trout, called Salmo fontinalia, and notwith- 
standing his i-oving habits they live in harmony in 
the same pools, spawn together on the same beds, feed' 
together on smelts and parrs and even on the young" 
fiy of their own species, A fresh run sea trout att'orcw 
excellent sport to the angler, and food scarcely It 
toothsome than the lordly aalmon. 

D. A. P. W. 




THE PBOVINCE OF OMTAHIO. 



The political existence of Ontario commenced in 
1T91. when, under the name of Upper Canada, it was 
set off from the old Province of Quebec to be a home, 
nnder English lawe, for exiled loyalists of the revolted 
colonies. A sketch la given at p. 103 of this interest- 
ing episode of history. The Flinch tettlements ex- 
tended only aa far np the river as Coteau du Lac, the 
boandary of the present Pi-ovince of Quebec. All else 
was unbroken forest down to the water's ed^e ; save 
posts at Fort Frontenac (now Kingston), at Niagara, 
and at Detroit. Since the power of the Hui-ons bad 
been broken, the very Indian tribes had emigrated; 
and into the aolittide of that unbroken foi'est wilder- 
ness, scai-cely one huntlred years ago, went the 
courageous pioneers who so speedily subdued it by 
their labour, organized it by their intelligence and 
civilized it by their moral worth. 

The fii-st meeting of the tegislatui'O was at Newark 
— ^now the quiet town of Niagai-a — not at the Falls, 
but at the junction of the River and Lake Ontario. 
There, in 1792, Lieut. Governor Simcoe mot the 
members of the Legislative Council, three in number; 
and of the Assembly, five in number. These repre- 
sented the twelve thousand souls who formed the total 
pojiulation of the Province. Ten thousand of these 
were refugee loyalists, and G-ovei-nor Simcoe had been 
colonel of the Queen's Rangers in the Revolution ary 
"War. They were no ordinary farmei-s and merchants, 
though they were olad in plain homespun. They had 
been men of imjxirtance in the Colonies before the 
rerolt and accustomed to the conduct of affaii-s. They 
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laid the basis of the conatitutioii of Ontario and 
organized it under Englieh monarchical forms — free, 
with the 1-eality of fi-eedom. 

Newark was not long the seat of government, for, 
when the boundary was declared to be the Ni^ara 
Biver and the British garj-ison was withdrawn &oia 
Fort Niagara on the aouthei-n hank, it was clearly im- 
possible for the legislature to meet almost under the 
enns of a United States fort. Then York wan selected. 
There had been been an old French post there at the 
mouth of the Humbei-, and near its site Governor 
Simcoe pitched his tent before a single house had been 
built. So humble was the oiigin of the beautiful city 
of Toronto, not yet one hundred yeai-s old. 

But the trials of the loyalists were not even thea 
over. In 1812, wai' broke out between England and 
the United States. Jefferson represented the general 
opinion when he wi'ote: "The acquisition of Oanada 
this yeai' will be a mere matter of marching." To an 
anarch like Jefferson, it was utterly inconceivable 
that any people should object to what he called 
"freedom.' In the inteiim there had been a large 
Scotch immigi-ation which had not weakened the 
loyalist element, for " the Scotch," writes Jefferson, 
" arc the enemies of freedom in every eountiy." At 
that time the population of the United States was 
7,239,881. The population of the two Canadaa was 
412,000: only 77,000 of which number were in Upper 
Canada. To Jeflferson, as now to some of our political 
prophets, the matter was a simple sum in arithmetic. 

This is not the place to I'ecount the events of the 
wai'. Every man in Upper Canada became a militia- 
man. The British offlcere who commanded were men 
formed under the new school of warfare, and although 
England, then single handed against the world, could 
affojHj but a limited assistance, the result was, that 
when peace was declai'ed, not only were the British 
and Canadians in possession of all theii- present ten-i- 
tory, but they occupied a large portion of Maine on the 
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east and the whole of the Michigan territory on the 
west. The conduct of the militia was thns described 
in a private precis, made in 1825 at the request of 
the Duke of Wellington, and which was not published 
until 1862 ; — " The Canadian militia uniformly be- 
" haved well, The only pai'tizans or well-wiBhei's loth© 
" Americans were a few discontented emigrants from 
" England, who were diseatisfied without any I'eaaon 
" and who, probably, as no form of government could 
" have pleased them, would have been equally trouble- 
" some under that of the United States. There were 
" fortunately veiy few settlers of this description. 
" The great majority of the Upper Canadians were 
" happy, loyal, and contented." So, in veiy truth, they 
are at fliis present day. 

These things, and such as these, are not alluded to 
save to explain the present political character of the 
Canadian people, which cannot be understood until 
they are taken into account. They ai'C not I'elated in 
the English histories, if any induction may be drawn 
from the mass of cun-ent metropolitan litei'ature on 
Canadian subjects. To Canadians they ai'e facts of com- 
mon knowledge, and hence ti e wonder with which they 
regard the red-hot annexationists who sometimes 
ai-rive from the British Isles. The remaining history 
of Ootai'io is one of peaceful progress and develop- 
ment — of clearing forests and building cities — of sow- 
ing and reaping farm-lands, until the present broad, 
fertile and prosperous province was won from the 
wilderness to civilization. 

Aim.— The Pi'ovince of Ontai-io is stated officially 
in the census to extend over an area of 101,733 square 
miles. Its boundaries on the north and west are still, 
however, in dispute ; and it will rest with the Privy 
Council to decitie the question finally. If the awai-d of 
^e boundary ai-bitratore be sustained, 88,000 square 
mUes will he added to the Province. The physical 
peculiarities of Ontario may be readily apprehended 
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by dividing it into three sections : — First, N'orthern 
Ontario — the Laurentian country, north of a line 
almost due west fi-om the Thousand Islands to Matche- 
daah Bay in Geoi-gian Bay. This is a country of 
valuable forest land, abounding in minerals, thickly 
studded with lakes, and interaected by sti-eams. It u 
still the resort of sportsmen and the source of wealth 
to lumbermen, but much excellent land is being 
opened up in the valleys as the country is cleared. 
The second, which may be called Central Ontario, 
extends southward of thia line to a remarkable rise or 
escarpment over which the St. Lawrence river falls 
at the celebrated cataract of Niagai-a, and which 
stretches in a north-western direction to Owen Soand 
on Georgian Bay. This is a very fertile farming 
country, level or slightly rolling ; Lower Silurian in 

feological formation, consisting of Trenton, Utiea, 
[udson River, Medina, Clinton and Niagara beds la 
regular succession from the North. The third, whiidi 
may be called South-western Ontario, consists of a 
rich and level plain sloping down fi-om the aummit 
of the escarpment to the watei-s of Lakes Huron and 
Brie and underlaid by Upper Silurian rocks in asc end- 
ing geological oj-der southwards to the limits of the 
pi'Ovince, 

Climate,— The climate is modified by the vicinity of 
the lakes. Moreover, as the province extends south- 
wards to latitude 42' that portion in the extreme 
eonth-west enjoys a very mild winter compared wilii 
Quebec or Wisconsin. The wintei-a are not so dry or 
unbroken aa in Eastei'n Canada, and, for that reason, 
are not so pleasant for outdoor am.u8emonts. 

Resources. — The Laurentian countiy, as previously 
stated, abounds in lumber and minerals. On the nortij 
shore of Lake Superior copper is abundant, and the 
mines at Silver Islet in a short time yielded silver 
ore to an enormoufl amount. It is, however, as aa 
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agi-icullui-al country that Ontario is pre-eminent io 
the Dominion and, if it caxinot compete in wheat 
growing wilh the virgin soil of Manitoba, the bai'ley 
of Ontario is unequalled on the continent. Neai-ly the 
entire export of this product is from this one pro- 
vince, and it amounted last year to J6, 150,078. All 
crops possible in the temperate zone can be grown in 
Ontario, and, it the too-enth^usiaetic native Boraetimee 
talks about the " semi-ti-opical " regions of bis pro- 
vince, ho is almost justified ; for the grape vines in 
those districts never sutfer from froat, and many of 
the peach orchai-ds contain 3,000 to 8,000 trees. 
Sweet potatoes in that favoured coi'ner grow as well 
as in the Southern States, and the Chinese sugai- cane 
grows luxuriantly. In 1882 there were 6,002,067 
acres of land under grain crops, or 48 per cent, of all 
the cleai'ed land of the province. The average yield 
in that yeai- of fall wheat was 26 bushels, of bai-ley 28 
bushels, and of oata 36 bushels to the acre. 

Many of the disti-ictM of the pi-ovinee ai-e admirably 
suited for stock I'aising. They are, to borixiw the words 
of the Hon. David "Wells, " tJie natui-al habitat on the 
continent of the combing wool sheep." The wool 
clip of 1882 was 5,746,182 Ibe. The business of cattle 
raising for export has only recently sprung up and is 
being developed i-apidly, These circumstances mark 
Ontai'io out as the premier agricultural province of 
the Dominion — not in wheat as compared with Mani- 
toba — hut in variety and range of vegetable products. 

The Pi-ovineial Government deserves great credit 
for the liberal and practical way in which it is assist- 
ing to develope the natural reaoui-ces of the pi'ovince. 
The Agricultural College and Model Farm at Guelph 
should be visited by all interested in such subjects. 
The coui'se extends over two years, covering out-door 
and in-door work, and embracing every detail of 

f>ractical personal management of the fann and the 
ive slock upon it, as well as the sti-ictly scientific 
subjects, Buch as Botany and Agriculiui-al Chemistry, 
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In 1832, upon this faitn, ci'ops were produced of 43 
bushel:) of fall wheat, 60 bushels of oats, 205 bushele 
of potatioea and 800 buahela of caiTots to the acre. 
An experimental farm is attached to the institution 
for the purpose of making comparative teets of 
different apecies of food plants. The Grovernment, in 
establishing and supporting this admirable institution 
and in publishing such documents as the Annual 
Eeport on Agriculture for 1882, and the Report of the 
Agvipultnral Commiflsion of 1881, is doing a work 
which it would be weU for the other Provinces to 
follow. 

Cen«u.— The population of the province in 1881 was 
1,923,228, of whom 320,839 are Roman Catholics. Of 
this number 102,743 are French Canadians, and of the 
total population 1,525,850 ai'c Canadian born. 

Hannfactures, — Ontario is not, like Prince Edward 
Island, a province of Ai'cady, growing crops for export 



only ; but it 



possesses large mamifact urine induatriea 
There are 14 cotton factories, 31 edge tool 
works, and 122 agricultui-al implement establish- 
ments, among the 5,829 man ufacturing establishmenta 
which made returns to the Provincial Bui-eau in 1882. 
The aggregate of yearly wages earned was $6,741,969. 
If the fields are green with crops, the chimneys of the 
factories at Cornwall, Oshawa, Toronto, Dundas aod 
other manufacturing centres are black with smoke. 
Probably the province of Quebec will, on account of its 
large inJustrial Fi*ench population, and consequent 
abundance of labour, continue to lead in raanufacturea, 
but nevertheless Ontario will always show the farm 
and the factory flourishing together. 



CITY OF OTTAWA. 

Ottawa 18 a city of 27,412 inhabitants situated most 
picturesquely at the junction of the Rideau river with 
the Ottawa. Navigation is interrupted hei'e by the 
Falls of the Chandifire, a cataract which is remarkable 
enough to have impresBed even the stolidity of the 
Indians; for in old days they always threw a little 
tobacco into the Chaudiire before commencing the 
portage to the quiet water above. 

Next to Quebec, the acenei-y around Ottawa is the 
most beautiful in the Dominion. The range of moun- 
tains which closes in the horizon to the north and east, 
is the last of the picturesque chain of the Laurentides, 
which the ordinary visitor to Canada is likely to see if 
he travels westward by the usual route. Pi-om the 
eiunmer house on Parliament hill the view is one not 
easily forgotten. The broad river below, the bills 
glowing in the sunset, the Chaudi^re white with 
spray, and the magnificent pile of public buildings, all 
contribute to form a most stiiking landscape. 

The Ottawa makes here a broad curve. The rapids 
commence a few miles above, but at the city, the 
channel contracts and the bi'oad and rapid river, ob- 
sti-ncted and tormented by islands and rocks, falls 30 feet 
over a steep limestone clitf into a basin well named 
the Chaudi^re or caldron ; for it is a cavity in the bed 
of the river in which the water foams and seethes, 
Such a gigantic water-power is of course utilized, and 
some of the largest lumbar naanufactui'es in the 
Dominion are situated hero. Close at hand are the 
timber elides, by which the lumber from the upper 
river paeses down without damage into the navigable 
water below. To go down these slides upon a crib of 
timber is a unique experience a visitor should endea- 
vour to make; for, while it ia unattended with danger, 
the novelty and excitement ai'e most absoi-bing. 

Close to the city also are the Rideau falls, which 
though not approaching the ChaudiSre in importance, 
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ai'e often visited. The water-works should alec be 
examined. They cost $1,014,000, and are planned 
upon a system of dii-eet supply \yy pumping, mthont 
l£e intervention of a reservoii'. Three cfiBtLnct sets of 
pumps are provided, any one of which is sufficient ' 
to supply the wants of double the present population. 
The otnei'8 are available for extra demands, ae in the 
oase of large flres. 

The city of Ottawa possesses an especial interest to 
Canadians ae the poiiticaL capital. During the eeaeion 
of Parliament, Ihe most active men in the country are 
congregated there, either as membera of Parliaraentj 
or as promotei's of private legislation, or as tariff- 
doctors, or ae volunteer advisere, interested or disin- 
terested. Then the entertainments at Rideau Hall are 
frequent, for the Governors General like to make the 
acquaintance of the active men of the country. News- 
paper reporters call this " holding a vice-regal court " 
— a stilted expression invented for the headings of tele- 
graphic despatches— meaning simply that the Grovei-- 
nors give balls and dinner pai-ties when they wish, 
precisely as the Preaidentfi of the United States do. 
The people who are invited behave aapeople usually 
do in polite society evei-ywhere. The Govemora 
General have never aesunaed the title of Viee-roy, 
The expression "Vice-regal coui't" is "reportoriai." 

The neadquai'tei's and museum of the Geological 
Sui-vey are at Ottawa, and all strangers with an 
inclination for science will of coui'se call there. The 
collections are open for free inspection. No better 
way of learning quickly the mineral resources and 
capabilities of the Dominion can be found than a 
careful study of this excellent and extensive museom. 

The characteristic " aight" at Ottawa is, howevm-, . 
the magnificent pile of public buildings. They 
cover an area of four acres and occupy a very com- 
manding site on a bluff upon the river bank. The 
central building is 4'72 feet in length, and the tower 
over the entrance is 220 feet high. In this building 



all the legislative busineaa of the Dominion is can-ied 
on, and ai! the departments connected with the 
Senate and House of Commons are located in it. The 
bnilding to the right of the aquare contains the 
Gtivernor-G-eneral's office, and the Departments of 
State, of Finance, of the Intei-iov, of Justice, and of 
Inland Revenue. The 'building on the left contains 
the Departments of Customs, of the Post Office, of 
Railways, of Public Works, of Agriculture, of the 
Marine and Fisheries. The library is the most archi- 
tecturally beaiitifd biiilding for the purpose in 
America. It is in the rear of the centi-al building, 
connected with it by coiTidors. It is polygonal in 
shape with a bnttress at each of its sixteen angles, 
upon which are flying buttresses which support the 
dome. The height from the floor to the top of the 
lantern is 142 feet. The libraiy contains 100,000 
volumes. The late librarian. Dr. Alpheus Todd, en- 
joyed a deservedly wide reputation for his workH on 
Parliamentary law. 

The leading hotel is the Russell House. There are, 
howevei-, several excellent hotels. The Grand Union 
and Windsor ai'e comfortable houses. 

At Ottawa is the eastern terminus of the Ridean 
Canal which leads to Kingston on Lake Ontario, 
The distance is 126 miles with a total lockage of 446 
fest which is overcome by 47 locks. The locks are 
all 110 feet long by 33 feet in width. 

UOKTKEAL TO OTTAWA BT THE CANADA ATLANTIC H. B. 

Much of this roiite lies in. Ontaiio. Trains leave 
the Bonaventure station, and, as far as Coteau, the 
Grand Trunk road is used. After leaving Montreal the 
first stoppage is at St. Henri, where the train ci-oases 
the main track leading to Victoria Bridge. The road 
j'uns on low altavlal land occupied in j'ecent times by 
a lake and stream. On the I'i^t is the ten'ace mark, 
ing the former bank. As IXirval station is ap- 
19 
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proacLed the tcfiin comes out into view of Lake St. 
Louis. The village of Lachine is seen on the left, 
Aci-oes the lake is Caughnawaga, and Isle Lorval ia 
near the western shore. Still following the lake, 
Point Claii'e appears on the left. The quairies may 
be seen from the tai's. Prom thence the lake dividea. 
The St. Lawi-etice channel tollowa the southera ahord 
and the train follows up the Ottawa channel until it 
reaehes 

St. Anne's boat-d»-rialo, immorlalized by Moore, and 
where the fond native will point out the house in which 
the Boat Song was written. And, in very truth, theplaoe 
is important, for does not a distinguii-bed author writQ 
" it is the only historical spot in Canada, because here 
Tom Moore wi-ote hid Canadian Boat Song " 1 Th6 
native was too much for the author ; for Tom Hoore 
came down the St. Lawrence, not the Ottawa, 
A batteau. Still it is nice to have one histoiical 
ispot to show strangein. Moore'a facts ai'e coiTeot. 
All the north-west trade wont by the Ottawa ao^ 
Lake Nipist^ing to Lake Huion ; and the voyagewSf 
-when leaving civilization for their adventui'ous joiu^ 
juey bad many little escapades to confide to " la bonn^ 
Stc, Anne," the patron saint of all who travel by lan^ 
or water in the Indian teiTitoiy, ao that with a cleax 
^conscience they might at-art on their perilous way. 
The train crosses one of the mouths of tbe Ottaw^a o'^ 
an iron bridge, next in imnoi'tanCB to the Victoria 
Bridge, for this is a formidable river when it wakea 
up in spring. Isle PeiTOt is then passed and th( 
Ottawa is finally crossed by another ii^on bridge b^on 
the tiain arrives at 

Vandrenil The railway now follows the St. XOi^ 

rence valley ; and that river will, from time to tinrij 
appear upon the loft until 

Cotean, is reached ; wb«re tbe Canada Atlantic Bailn 
way will switch otl'the trains for the capital of tha 
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DominioD. Up to this atalion the route is in the 
Province of Quebec. 

The I'oute to Ottawa by the Canadian Pacific is 
entirely within the Pi-ovinee of Quebec. It is de- 
Bcribeil at p. 248. 

OTTAWA TO MONTREAL BY STEAMBB. 

A Bummer's day may be pleasantly spent in this 
ti'ip, and, as the steamer runs the Laehine Bapids, 
it has a double attraction for a tonrist. 

The boats are good, the meals well prepared, and 
the officers polite and attentive. The Ottawa, or 
" Grand River" of the eai'ly voyageurs, ia a stream, 
of the first imporlance. It is six hundi-ed miles 
long, and has twenty tributanes of large size, be- 
sides many smaller. It ia broader 280 miles fi-om 
ite mouth than it is between Ottawa and the Lake 
of Two Mountains, and fl.owa with such a sti-ong and 
deep flood that the blue watei's of the great St. Law- 
rence are pressed against the southern shore. 

Leaving the capital of the Dominion behind, the 
toartst will see on the north side the mouth of the 
Gatineau, a large and impoi-tant lumbering stream, 
which has been sarveyed for three hundred miles 
from its junction. Messi^. G-ilmour's mills are sita- 
ated at Chelsea, about nine miles up the river. 
Eighteen miles further, the Lifivre river, after a 
course of 280 miles, falls into the Ottawa. Upou this 
river, four miles from the steamboat landing, is 
the village of Buckingham. Here ai-e two very 
extensive lumbering establishments. The water 
power of the LiSvi-e is enormous, for the river ia 
very deep and has a &11 at Buckingham of nearly 
seventy feet. Here are also mines of plumbago, of 
phosphates and of mica. 

The North Nation river is the next lai-ge tributai-y 
on the Quebec side, and the SoutJi Nation on the 
Ontario or south aide. These two streams have each 
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a cotiree of nearly 100 miles. Papineanville, on the 
Nortli Nation, ie a thriving little village, with Inm- 
ber and grist mills, and water-power in abundance. 
These rivers bring into the Ottawa, in spring 
flood, a lai'ger volume of water than can readily pass 
through the lower rapids, and hence the interval land 
ifl flooded in spring. 

Five miles from Pa]iineauvi]le is Montebello, where 
the Heignior of Petite Nation, the late Hon. Xionis 
Joseph Papineau, resided. His name tillB many 
pages of Canadian history. After his pardon and re- 
turn from hanieliment, he mingled veiy little in 
politics, but lived to see many of the dreams of hie 
turbulent youth and manhood realized by other 
hands. Hia couj'teoua mannei-s and quiet bearing 
will long be rememl)erod by all who met him in the 
retirement of his old age. 

Eighteen miles ft-om Papineanville the boat etopa 
atL'Orignal, the county town of the united eonntioa 
of Preecott and Russell. Here travellers for Caledonia 
Springd disembark. The springs are in the hilly 
countiy nine miles ii-om the river, and have great 
efiBcacy in rheumatic and gouty diseases. Thei'e ia a 
good hotel there Nearly opposite, a few miles lower 
down on the north shoi-e, is Grenville. The river here 
passes close to the Laurentian monntains, and, nar- 
rowed also by islands, flows swiftly down the Longne 
Sault Rapids, or " C'hute-Ji-Blondeau " in a foaming and 
impetuous ton-ent, which stops all navigation, except 
that of downward-bound lumber rafts. Passengers 
and baggage are trajisferi-ed to a shoi-t railway, 
which connects Grenville with Carillon twelve miles 
distant, at the foot of the rapids, where all are 
re-embarked. The difficulties of navigation are ov«r-- 
come by a canal, but the company, to avoid delay, 
pi-ovidee adifl'erentservice of steamers below Carilioio, 
The mouotaina around Grenville abound in valnahla 
minerals. The bands of crystalline limestone found 
here in the Laurentian gneiss make this a favourite 
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ground for geologieta. In theao limestones the Eoaiion 
Uanadense was first identified aa a fossil. 

On the islands and south shore ia the village of 
Hawkesbury ; and the mills of the Meaars. Hamilton 
are built upon the islands. These mills are the largest 
upon the Ottawa river, and amploy about 500 hands. 
The Eiver Rouge falls into the Ottawa close to Gren- 
ville, above the rapids, and the mills are largely 
supplied with logs from the Eouge. Any one desir- 
ous of aeeing lumber mills apon a birge scale could 
not do better than visit this great atid prosperous 
establishmeat. 

The sportsman will find G-r-enville the moat conven- 
ient point of departure for the wild and roniantic 
lake country of the Laurentian hills. This tract 
resembles the Adii'ondack region of New York in ita 
geological formation, as well as in its abundant lakes 
and Bti-eama, and has, moreover, the advantage of 
being less frequented, and conaeqaently of being more 
abundant in fish. The whole counti-y is dotted over 
■with lakes, and, with short "portages" from ati-eam 
to stream, the sportsman can go great distances in 
a canoe. It ia a very healthy tract also for camp- 
ing out. 

At Carillon, passengers for St. Andrews and 
iachnte will find conveyances in waiting. These 
are two towns upon the Riviere du Nord, which 
empties into the Ottawa a little below Carillon, 
The country is I'ich and fertile, and is especially 
noted for its excellent dairy farming. Through pas- 
sengers take the steamboat which immediately 
crosses over to Point Fortune. This is the fii-at 
point upon the south shore belonging to the Pi'o- 
vince of Quebec, for hitherto the river has been the 
boundary between the two provinces. 

Here upon the Quebec aide is the Thermopylte 
of Canada where a deed of "derring-do" was per- 
formed than which no greater is recorded in his- 
tory, In 1660 the colony was on the eve of de- 
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atraction. The full force of the Iroqnois tribes was 
in arniB to sweep the Preoch into the St. Lawrence. 
Dollai-d doB Ormeaux and 16 young Montrealers 
resolved upon a deed frhich should teach the 
Indians a lesson. They bound themselves by an oath 
neither to give nor take quarter. They made their 
wills, and took the sacrament in the little church at 
Montreal. Then they started up Lake St. Louis and 
the Ottawa to this point, where they built a palisaded 
fort. Some Indians had joined them, but during the 
fight which ensued only three or ibur Algonquins re- 
mained faithful. Soon the Iroquois canoes came danc- 
ing down the rapids. A war party of 300 warriors 
had been up the river. They speedily discovered 
the fort and rushed to attack it. Day after day tb^ 
met with a bloody repnlso. Sullen with rage they 
sent for reinfoi-cements until more than 800 war- 
riors surrounded the palisades. The story is weD 
told in George Murray's ballad : 

" Eight days of varied horror paased ; what boots it now to 

tell 
How tbe pale tenante of the fort heroically fell ? 
Hnnger, and tliirst, and sleepless neae, Death's ghastly aids, 

at length, 
Marred and defaced their comely forms, and quelled their 

giant strength. 
The end draws nigh — tbey yearn to die — one glorious 

For the dear sake of ViUe- Marie and all will soon be o'er ; 
Sure of the martyr's golden Crown, they shrink not from 

the Cross, 
Life yielded for the land they love, they scorn to reckon 

They died, every one, fighting to the last gaapi 
nor could the Iroquois take one alive for torture. 
The story was told by some of the treacherona 
Hurone. The Iroquois lost so many of their bravest 
warriors that they returned forthwith to their own 
counti-y. They had had enough of fighting the 
French for several years. 
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After leaving Point Fortune the steamer enters the 
Lake of Two MonntainB, whaie the Ottawa widens out 
into one of those beautiful expanses which vary the 
scenery of Canadian rivers. Rigand Mountain stands 
upon the right, a hold and square mountain snr- 
mounted by a cross, and belonging to the same family 
of igneous mountains with those which start up from 
the prairie land around Montreal. Upon the sommit 
of this mountain is a very singolar plateau, covered to 
a great depth with i-ounded boulde]--stones each about 
the size of a man's head. These stones consist mainly 
of different rock from the mass of the mountain, and 
they lie in long ridges as if tui-ned up by a plough. 
The natives have styled this place very appi'Opriately 
tie " Devil's Garden." The Geological report of 1863, 
classified it under the heading of "moraines." The 
name bestowed upon it by the unscientific native is 
probably the more descriptive of the two. Perhaps 
both are wrong. An explanation which shall explain 
is much needed. 

At the foot of the monntain is the pretty town of 
Bigaud, on the Riviere 4 la Graiese, thriving and clean, 
and bright, with its tinned roofs. There ie a lai'ge 
French college here. The town is two miles from tho 
steamboat landing. 

Steaming down through the lake, the boat makes 
a short call at St. Placide and Pointe-aus- Anglais, 
both on the north hank. The level counti-y and the 
still and glassy surface of the lake, reflecting the 
elms on the low bank, make St. Placide the pi-oper 
tutelaiy saint foi' the locality. Soon the lake narrows 
and the boat slops at Hudson on the right bank. Her© 
large glass works were established, but being unsuc- 
cessful, have been abandoned. 

The next stop is made at Como, a favorite summer 
resort of Montrealei-s. 

Leaving Como the boat crosses to Oka. This is an 
Indian village upon a seigniory granted by Louis XIV 
to the Sulpicians on certain siiecified conditions re- 
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I gai-ding the iKdianB. The Algonquins and li-oiinoia 
bute Bjo separated by the church and presbj-tii-e. A 
oommunily of Trappist Monks are fanning here. 

Rising up behind Olca are the two mountaina from 
which the lake deiives its name. The one with the 
cross is Mount Calmiy. Chapels, seven in numbei-, are 
built at intervals up the ajscent for the seven stationB 
of the Ci-OHS. This pilgrimage is oflon made by the 
faithihl, and much bodily as well as spiritual good is 
stated to have resulted. 

The lake now widens out ; fai- on the right is tlie 
tinned spire of the parish church of Vaudrouil gleam- 
ing in the level rays of the setting sun. On iSe left 
extend the two northern branches of the embouchure 
of the idvor which, after passing in rear of the island 
of Montreal, and enclosing Isle Jesus, unite with the 
St. Lawrence helow. Ahead is seen the point of the 
island of Monti'eal and th e village of St. Anne's, with 
the picturesque I'uined fort Senneville, reminding mb 
of Indian wars of bygone years, and the stiff and 
fonnal bridge telling us of the engineering victories 
of the present age. Ti'uly, if we do overcome Nature, 
she has her revenge in the astounding ugliness of 
our handiwork when eompai-ed with hers. When our 
constructions fall into ruin she works them up into 
pictui'esqueness, and festooning them with vei-dure, 
smothers theij' hard and ungi-aceful outlines. 

The boat now arrives at St. Anne's, and passes 
through a lock to avoid the rapids. See page 290. 

Leaving St. Anne's the boat entei-a upon the broad 
waters of Lake St. Louia. The little village of Points 
Claire is passed upon the left. Then the beautiftilly 
wooded Isle Dorval, foi-merly the summer residence 
of Sir George Simpson, Govei-nor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. At last the town of Laehine is reached, the 
former headquai'ters of the same company, and where 
theii" storehouses and th© Governor's residence were 
situated. Laehine has become almost a summer suburb 
of Monti'eal, and even in winter many Montrealere 
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TOaide there. They amuao themsolvea with boating, 
and regattas are held on the lake very frequently. Here 
on the 4th of August, 1689, foui'teen hundi'ed Iroquois 
landed and swept the island of inhabitaDts up to the 
walla of the forts. Hundreda of colonists were butcher- 
ed, and hundreds carried away prisoners. It is a black 
day in Canadian annals, known as the day of "the 
Massacre of Lachine." 

The steamer touches at Lachine to take on board 
any who wish to go down the rapids to Monti'eaj. 

THE UPPER BT. LAWRENCE. 

Kingston to Uontreal by the riTer. —The lapids of 
the St. Lawrence can be seen only by tourists arriving 
fi'om the west. Every one coming to America sees, or 
should see, the Falls of Niagai*. Not much interest 
attaches to the sail fi-om there down Lake Ontario ; 
BO that the better plan is to take the Grand Trunk 
Hallway from Niagara Falls or from Toronto, to King- 
ton, and there to take the steamer for Montreal. 

Kingston is a quiet city which has played an impor- 
tant rdle in Canadian histoiy. The first settlement 
there was made in 1673, when the Count de Frontonac, 
to the intense annoyance of the Ii-oquoia, took up 400 
men from Montreal, who in a week built works, 
made clearings, and established a firm foothold before 
the Indiana knew what h is real intentions were. 
Behind Frontenac was Eobert Cavelier de la Salle — 
one of those heroic souls who beat out their lives 
against the bars of fate mther than yield. He was 
called a visionary, but he was really a tteei'. He first 
saw the boundless field for enterprise in the rich val- 
leys of the Ohio and Mississippi. He had a small 
aeignioiy a little above Montreal, and the quick- 
tonffued-Frenchmen called the place "Lachine" in 
derision of his hopes of finding an outlet to the China 
seas, a name which it still reluins. To LaSalle, who 
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bad 8old hi* seigniory, Fronlenac granted Caiaraqni, 
or >'ort Frontenae, m sHgruurie. and there ihe intre- 
pid pioneer built the first vessel which sailed upon 
Lake Ontario. 

Tempting indeed is the iheme. Pens there are, enough 
and to spare, to relate the deeds of the favoai-ites of 
fortane ; but the straggles and disappotntments of the 
men who lived before their tirae find very few hi»- 
torians. As the story is related in the eloqnent pages 
of Francis Parkman, a whole Odyssey of heroic effort 
ifl unrolled ; relieved, in its sadder passages, by the 
fidelity of the gay and chivalroas de Tonty; but all 
eammed up in the touching name Crevectear (Heart- 
break) which La Salle gave to his fort on the UltnoiB 
river, He nnderstood, one hundred and fiftv years 
too soon, the importance of the portage at dhicago^ 
A nameless grave near the month of the Jiiiwieeippi 
river was his recompense. 

As the foitunes of La Salle wancl. Fort Fi-ontenac 
was neglected. Frontenac, hia patron, was recalled; 
and the Loqaois, missing his firm hand, swept to 
death or captivity every human being outside of the 
palisades of the forts. Frontenac, recalled, like Corio- 
laniw, to rescue the perishing colony, found, to his 
great disgust, that Foi-t Frontenac had been aban- 
doned and dismantled. Contrary to the wii^hes of the 
king, the opposition of the English at Albany, and 
the threats of the Iroquois, he re-established it in 
1695. Since that time it has been maintained as the 
key fort of the upper St. Ijawrence. During the war 
of 1812, and so long as the British maintained a naval 
force upon the lakes, it was a most Important point 
aa the dockyard and lU-senal of Lake Ontario. From 
1841 to 1844, after the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, Kingston was the seat of government. 
Altbongh it is now of less relative importance in the 
Dominion, it is yet important as a place for the tratt- 
shipmeut of grain. The Boyal Militair College is 
situated there — an instittition established by the 
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Domittion Government for the training of staff and 
engineer officers. The education given is similar to 
that of Woolwich College, and a certain nnmber of 
coimnissionB in the Impei'ial Army are annually 
allotted to Huccesaful studentB. At Kingston also 
is the University of Queen's College — an important 
institution connected with the Pi-esbyterian Church 
of Canada, with 16 professore, and 174 students in 
arts and theology. Affiliated to the Univei'sily are 
two Medical Schools — the Royal College of Phyaieians 
and Surgeons, with 11 profesBors and 96 students; 
and the Women's Medical College, with 12 professors 
and 11 students. A school of Law has been organized, 
but it is not working euccesBfully. 

Qneen'a College is remarkable as the only univemty 
in Canada where the " sweet girl graduates " of the 
poet are met with. In the classes of 1884 were two 
lady Bachelors of Arts and three lady Doctors in Medi- 
cine. A woman was first in the class of medicine. 
Of the throe gold medallists of 1884 two were of the 
weaker sex. Co-education in medicine was not fonnd 

Sracticable; and, therefore, last year the Women's 
ollege was started. The ladies' names were high up 
in all tie classes, excepting in theology, which they 
do not seem to have attempted — a thing to be 
wondered at, in view of the facts of Bible history and 
the moral elevation and didactic turn of the femi- 
nine mind. 

The ThonaaJid Islands.— The steamers descending the 
9t. Lawrence leave Kingston at an oaiOy houi' bo as to 
an-ive at Montreal in time to connect with the boat 
for Quebec. The large and fertile Wolfe Island is 
passed upon the right after leaving, but it is not until 
Gananoque is reached that the Thousand Islands 
pi-operly commence. There are in reality over 1600 
of ttem packed in a river-stretch of 40 miles. At this, 
point the Laurentian rocks break through the Silurian^ 
and reach aci'oss the St, Lawrence, in thia belt of 
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ialandfl, to unite with the great Laurentian oatlier, 
the Adirondack region in the State of New York. 
Canadiaoeare sometimes charged with aadue appreci- 
ation of the st-enery among these islands. The Dake 
of Argyle, for instance, thought little of the islandd, 
but was impressed by the i-apids of the St, Lawrence. 
It will be safer, then, to let others speak. Here ia 
Charles Dickens in his " American Notes." He 9tu-ted 
from Kingston. 

" The beauty of this noble stream at almoat any point, bat 
eeperiatly in the commeDcement of the journey, where it 
winda its wav among the Thousand Islands can hardly be 
■manned. The number and coniCant au(x«saion of these 
islands, all green and richly wooded ; their flnctuating aiaee, 
eome so large that, for half an hour together, one among 
them will appear as the opposite bank of the river, and some 
80 small that they are mere dimples on its bosom — their 
infinite variety of shapes, and the numberless combinations 
of beautiful forms which the trees growing on them present 
— all form a picture fraught with uncommon interest and 
pleasure." 

So far, Dickens ; but, not long after, there came from 
France a celebrated traveller and litterateur, Xavier 
Marmiei', who, writing in another language, waxeth 
eloquent and saith : 

" Imasine a vast English park with its massive trees, its 
hills and slopes, and its laps of verdure. Beplace its green 
turf with water, blue, transparent, and crystalline. Do I 

S've you in the comparison some idea of this beautiful lake? 
Q, I dare not hope this. Over an area twelve leagUQB 
long and two or three wide on whichever side you tarn 
your eyes you see nothing but islands of every kind and 
form — some raising their pyramidal heads boldly above 
the water, others lymg just above the level of the river as if 
bowed to receive its blessing as it passed. Some are bristlioK 
with firs and pines, others Its open and level Uke a field 
awaiting the husbandman's care. Some are but an arid rook 
as wild and picturesque as those we see among the Faroe 
Islands ; others have a group of trees or a solitary pine, and 
others bear a crown of flowers or a little hillock of verdure 
like a dome of malachite, among which the river slowly 



glides, emlirftcin)^ with equal fondness the great and the 
small, now receding af&r and no~w retracing its course, like 
the good patriarch viBiting his domains, or lilte the god 
ProleuB counting hia snowy flocia." 

A little florid — but Marmier's inimitable style auffei-s 
in ti-anelation. There is, then, an excuse for Cajia- 
dians whu camp out u|>oii these islands and sail among 
them if they also admire them very much. 

On the American side are two fashionable resorfs — 
Qayton and Alexandria Bay, with lai-ge hotels ; and 
the bay is lively with boats and eteam-yachts. A great 
island of 8,000 acres has been seeui-ed by the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians ; and there they hold camp 
meetings and religious exercises, conv.eDtiouB, etc., 
each religious body on its own end of the island. 
It is known as the Thousand Island Parh and is laid 
out in drives and walks and groves, and sold ont in 
villa lots in order that everything may condnce to the 
summer rehabilitation of the spiritual as well aa the 
physical man. There ai'epeople who resist edification. 
To these the New York Herald i-emarks : " a million 
" of people could be swallowed up in these vast soli- 
" tudes without interfering with each other's routes 
" or pleasures." A million is a gi'eat many, but a 
newspaper statement always possesaea a substratum 
of truth. 

The Eapids. — In Canada, as has been pointed out in 
the case of Ste. Anne's, we cannot do without Tom 
Moore. Great luminaries of the law who have irra- 
diated this continent, and great publicists, have passed 
ua by and have gone back from Niagara to New Toi'k 
by rail ; but a poet has insight and a love for beauti- 
ful scenery, so rather than be bumped on a stage for 
500 miles, Moore prefen-ed gliding down the St. Law- 
rence in a batteau, even though he had to camp on 
the bank every night. In the I'iver trip there ia 
variety, tor a ride in a Pullman in America does not 
differ fi'om a ride ia a Pullman anywhere else. Those 
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who are open to the aweet mflaences of natai-e should 
with the poet, 

" tread this wondrous world. 
See all lis store of inland watara hurled 
In one vast volume down Niagara's sleep, 
Or calm behold them, in transparent sleep, 
Where the blue hills orold Toronto shed 
Their evpnittg shadoits o'er Ontario's bed ; 
should trare the ^rand Cadarani, and glide 
Down the white rapida of Lis lordly tide, 
Through mossy woods, 'mid ialels flowering fair, 
And blomiu^ glades, where tbe first sinftil pair 
For consolation might have weeping trod, 
When banished from the garden of their God." 

Cataraqui was the Iraq uois name for Kingston. It 
■was sometUaea applied ateo to the river. 

After pa.«aing Preseott and Ogdensbui*gh (the old 
■Oswegatchie) concerning which much might be said, 
the rapids commence. 

Chimney Island, formerly Isle Royale, upon the 
right, was the site of a strong Fi'ench fort, and the mina 
are yet visible. It was built by de Levis and called 
after him. Two miles fin-ther are the Galops Bapids, 
extending about two miles. Isle-aux-Gralops is on the 
I'ight. On the left the Junction Canal may 1)6 eeen. At 
Point Iroquois, six miles further down, ai-e the IroqaoU 
Bapids. Thi'ce miles from Point Iroquois another 
i-apid commences. The Rapide Plat Canal is seen on 
.the left and Ogden'a Islaud on the right. So far the 
rapids ai'e unimportant, and, if it were not for the 
upward bonnd hcavih' laden barges, these canals would 
hardly be needed. The course of the river is pretty 
clear of islands for 10 miles ; but when FaiTen'a Point 
is reached, the Upper Long Sault commences. A short 
canal is on the left at Fari-an's Point, and on the oppo- 
site side of the channel is Croyle'a Island. These tlirae 
■canals are collectively known as the Williamsborg 
canals. They are not used by ascending pasaenger 
boats. After passing these, there are four and a half 
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milea of quiot water before the Corawall canal eom- 
meaces aa<l the steamer begins to labour in the Longue 
Sanlt Eapids. They are 12 miles long. The total 
fall fi-om Fan-an's Point is 48 feet. The Longue 
Sault Islaad is the first upon the right. Thea 
the eniTent whii-ls between Sheek's leland on the 
left, and Bai'iihait's Island on the right. A mile of 
quiet water succeeds when the steamer flitches herself 
down the north channel having the town of Cornwall 
on the left and Cornwall JsLand on the right. At the 
end of Cornwall Island the line of 45° strikes the St. 
Lawrence. Thenceforth the territory on both banks 
is Canadian. Soon the river expands into Lake St. 
Francw, and takes breath for a stretch of 23 milea 
before another jump. The village on the point at the 
I'ight ia the Indian village of St. Hegis, where Mrs, 
Sigourney and some other writei's eri-oneously sap- 
ise the church bell was carried in 1704 when the 
■enth and Indians raided Deerfield. Midway on the 
north ahoi-e the little river Boaudette falls in, mark- 
ing the boundary of Ontai'io on the east. 

The village of Cotean du Lac is seen on the left 
where the hanks close in and the river is obsti'ucted 
bv islands. Hei-e the rapids re-commence ; and in the 
distance on the right is the entrance to the Beauhar- 
jiois Canal. The village ia soon passed in the swift 
nish of the current. On a point on the main shore 
are the remains of a fort, which was considered veiy 
important as commanding the chief channel. This 
channel is now, however, not so much used for steam- 
boats as for rafts. The steamers pass between Prison- 
ers' Island and Bi-oad Island, the next channel to the 
south. These rapids ai-e three miles long and are dis- 
tinguished as the Coteau rapids. The boat now glides 
through quieter water for five miles, between the north 
Bhoi'e of the mainland on the left and Grand Island 
on the right. As the island terminates and the village 
of Cedars is approached, the river narrows very much 
and grows very turbulent. Small rocky islets impede 
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the current, and the boat is swiflly whirled for a mile 
and a half through the Cedars rapids. Here in 1*760, 
General Amherst, when advancing to capture Montreal, 
lost sixty-four of his boats. Eighty-eight of his men 
were lost, besides artillery and stores. Here also^ in 
1776, Captain Forster, with forty regulars, forty-one 
Canadian militiamen, and 250 Indians, captured a for- 
tified post of the continental army and made prisoners 
of the garrison, 390 in number. The same enterpris- 
ing officer the next day defeated, near Vaudreuil, a 
detachment sent to relieve the post from Arnold's 
ai-my, then at Montreal. Finding it difficult to restrain 
the Indians, he sent all his prisoners to Arnold under 
a cartel of exchange, which Congress afterwards 
refused to ratify. 

Upon the right, on the south shore, is the village of 
St. Timoth^e ; three miles of a quieter current now 
intervene, before the steamer entei's the Cascades 
Bapids, where a sudden fall in the river-bed causes 
the waves to rebound from the rocks and islets in 
that peculiar manner which has given a name to the 
locality. Immediately after passing these rapids the 
river widens out again into the broad expanse of Ijake 
St. Louis. In a course of 12 miles the river has 
dropped 82J feet. 

Upon entering the lake the tourist will see on the left 
Isle PeiTOt, and on the right the village of Beauhar- 
nois. A portion of the Eiver Ottawa here falls into 
the St. Lawrence, and Isle Perrot is embraced by 
its two westernmost arms. At Isle Perrot Amherst 
delayed a day to repair damages to his boats after 
passing the rapids. The lake is fifteen miles long and 
seven miles wide at its widest part. When it com- 
mences to narrow, the Chateauguay river is seen 
upon the right. The island at its mouth is called 
Nuns' Island, and is the property of the Grey Sisters 
of Montreal, to whom the seigniory also belongs. 
Isle St. Bernard is the proper designation of the island. 
There is a mound upon it which has the appearance of 
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a work of the old Monnd-buitderB. It has never been 
opened. If it be their work it in the farthest point 
eastwards whei-e traeee of this mysterious people will 
have been found. The Chateauguay river recalls to a. 
Canadian one of the most stirring episodes of the war 
of 1812 — the repulse of General Hampton by an insigni- 
ficant foi-ce of Canadian militia under Colonel de Sala- 
berry. This defeat prevented the junction of two 
American armies, and decided the i-esult of a year's 
campaign in Lower Canada. As the Lachine rapids 
are entered the village of Caughnawaga is passed on 
the right and Lachine on the left, For the continua- 
tion of the route to Montreal see p. 241. 

OTTAWA TO TORONTO. 

Whoever leaves Canada without seeing Toronto 
will carry away a moat imperfect impression of the 
Canadian people. Besides, Toronto is on the way 
to Niagai-a Falls ; and if any one returns to England 
without seeing that famous spot no one will believe 
him if he says he has travelled in America, 

Hitherto, the traveller westwai-de from Ottawa had 
to return to the St. Lawrence at Brockrille, but the 
Canadian Pacific has thiw summer opened a new route 
through the heai't of the country. It passes through 
a new and mostly unsettled disti-ict, in which there is 
little of interest for a stranger. Until Peterboro' is 
I'eached the route is over that northern section of 
Ontario described, p. 284, as Laurentian. Interesting 
no doubt to the lumberer, the miner and the sports- 
man — abounding in spai'kling lakes and ranning 
streams, but not inviting to ^e settler in a country 
whei-e land is so cheap. The more important star 
tions are 

Carleton Flnce, on the Mississippi River, a small 
lumbering stream ; and Perth, a stirring little county 
town. After parsing Moberley, the train crosses 
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Sharbot Lake at the Nai-rowB. At Tweed the Moii-a 
river, an important lumbering Bti-eam, is crossed. At 
Madoc, is the region where gold has been found. The 
Central Ontario Railway ci-oaees here, a road which 
is being pushed up into the iron region at this point 
in oi-der to bring to mai'Iret the rich ores of the 
district on the noi-th. The Crow river is crossed, and 
at Blairton the Coboui-g and Marmora Railway — 
another railway built for minerals — ia intersected. 

Peterboro, Is an important town of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, where the Otonabee river, in the space of 
nine miles, rushes down an incline of 147 feet, and, 
on the way down, does a vast amount of useful work. 
From this point as a centre, a whole realm of wild 
beauty opens out to the lover of nature, quiet lakes 
innumeraole, flashing water-falls, sparkling streams, 
abounding in flsh and in game. This is the place 
where the Eice lake canoe waa invented, and in it the 
whole ten'itory can be traversed with few portages. 
Through this region, down the Trent, came in eai-ly 
times the ubiquitous Champlain from Lake Huron, 
leading theHui'on raid into Iroquois-l and across Lake 
Ontario. Juat on the verge are we here of the qaieter 
landscape and fruitful fields of Central Ontario, to- 
wards which he whose holidays in the wilderness are 
over reluctantly paddles. 

At Myrtle Station, Lake Scogog is reached and the 
Whitby and Port Pen-y Eailway is ci-oaaed. At last 
passing Yorkville, a subn^b of the city, the train 
arrives at Carleton, or Toronto Junction. 

In taking this route to Toi'onto the traveller will 
have overshot all the important towns of the lake 
shore. He nill have passed the lovely quiet 
scenery of the Bay of Quints ; Belleville, where ia 
Albert Univei'sity with 11 professors and a crowd 
of students ; Cobourg, where is situated Victoria 
University, whose Medical Faculty we met with at 
Montreal (p. 208), atCobourgare the Faculties of Arts 
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and Theology with 10 profesaora ; Port Hope, the busy 
port of the Midland Iteilway ; Bowmanville ; Oahawa 
and many other m an ufec taring towns, all tt-aversed 
by the Grand Trank Bailway and the centres of 
long establiaheil fai'ming diatricta. 

CITY OF TOBONTO. 

The name Toronto was originally applied to the 
whole district in the neighboiu'hood of Lake Simcoe. 
Thus, on aome old mapa, Geoi'gian Bay is Toronto 
Bay, Lake Simcoe is Toronto Lake, and the Severn 
and Humber rivei's are both called Toi-onto river, and 
the old writers use the woi-d in as wide an applica- 
tion. The town which Governor Simcoe founded 
Cp. 282) he called York, and it was not until 1334, 
when the city was incorporated, that the musical 
Iroquois worn Toronto* (signifying trees in the 
water) was adopted and limited to this place. As 
early as 1T49 it was recognized as an important 
locality, for the Indiana from the north used to pass 
up the Severn, aeTOss Lake Simcoe, and make a port- 
age to the Humber, which here falls into Lake Ontario. 
It was to cut otf this ti'ade from going to Chouagen 
(Oswego) that the Fi'ench built a fort and trading 
post at the mouth of the Humber, which they called 
Fort Bouill^. This had been long abandoned when 
Simcoe founded the present city. 

From the Humber on the west to the Don on the 
east, the harbour of Toronto extends, well sheltered 
from storms on the lake by a long spit of land, which, 
having been cut by the wavea, is called the Island. 
The city owes very little to Natnre hesides this shel- 
tered bay. It has been naade what it is by the 
enterprise and energy of its inhabitants. In 1834 the 

■Vide Cnnq. Leiiqne de la langue Iroqnaise. p. 51. The long low ipit 

ally luneit this name for tbe dittciot upeaed upbir a portage lliiu ideuli- 
a«d trom the Uk«. 
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lation was 9,254 i and in 1881, only 47 years 
later, it is given in the ceneuB ae 86,415. Inclading 
the snborbe it woald reach nbont 103,000. 

To the English people of old Canada, Toronto is 
what Quebec is to the R-ench — the centre and heart of 
the race. Montreal, as the meeting point of all, has a 
cosmopolitan chai-acter peculiarly its own; bat 
Toronto is English through and thi-ough. There the 
solid qualities of the English race, its enterprise and 
commercial ability, are quickened by the demands of 
a new country and rendered more versatile by the 
exigencies of a rapidly advancing civilization. In 
Quebec city, in 1832, the population was 30,924, and in 
1881, 62,446. So that, while the population of Quebec 
was donbled, that of Toronto has multiplied tenfold. 
This difference is mainly due to the opening up of the 
western country, hut something is due to the com- 
mercial genius of the people. That point was very 
well put by an eloquent AbhS in a speech at the 
gi'eat St, Jean Baptiste celebi-ation in 1884. He said 
that " the mission of the Preneh-Canadian people 
" was the dissemination of the Catholic faith, wtule 
"the mission of the English was commercial," Al- 
though the numerous steeples of Toronto will demon- 
strate that the people of that city are not unmindfiil 
of their rehgions duties, it must be admitted that the 
dominant energies of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America have been expended in the practical por- 
Buits of commerce, and the rewards ot this present 
world have followed in corresponding proportion. 
The eschatological question undei'lying the subject it 
is, fortunately, not the business of the present writer 
to discuss. 

Toronto is more to Ontario than any other city in 
Canada is to its respective province. It is the poli- 
tical, commercial, legal, religious, Uteraiy and educa- 
tional centre of Ontai'io. Thei-efore, the influence of 
Toronto, as of Quebec, is dispi-oportionately great ; 
while the influence of Montreal, being the meeting- 
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point of the two racea and languages is lesa provincial 
and coDsequently, is diapi'oportionatelj small in the 
central goverament. 

Trade.— The imports at the port of Toranto for the 
year 1883 were S18,634,451, The statistica of ex- 
ports are of no value, as they do not give the amoant 
of expoi'ta eastwai-ds. 

HotffllB.— The city is well supplied with good hotels. 
Chief ai'e the Queen's Hotel and the Roasin House, 
among the moat comfortable hotels in Canada. The 
Queen's is immediately facing the laiie, and the 
Bossin House is more in the centre of the city. In 
either of them the ti-aveiler will find every comfort. 

Kulways.— Much of the prosperity of the city has 
been caused by the euterprise which at an early 
date centred ao many railways here. A glance at 
the map w^ill ahow the railway lines reaching out 
fan-like in all directions, and drawing the business 
of the whole peninsula to a focua. 

Parks and Squares,— In this respect the city is highly 
favoured. Queen's Park, though not beautiful, is an 
old favourite. It contains a monument to the youth 
of the Queen's Own Volunteers who fell at Ridgeway 
at the time of the Fenian raid in 1866. They were 
young lads, of the College Company for the most pai't, 
who fell. The Fenian forces had been drilling for 
months in their armories and parading the United 
States cities in uniform, with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, before they invaded Canada. 
When the i-aid failed and they retui-ned, they were 
arrested and disai-med by the United States troops, 
but they got their rifles back in a day or two. The 

British Government solemnly thanked the United 

States Government I 

There are many other parks of greater attractions 
— the Exhibition Park, the Horticultural Gai-dene, 
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Hive rd ale Park, Victoria Park, High Park, and 
especially tho Island Park on tlie island which shel- 
ters Toronto harhoiu-. It is reached by a feny. On 
it is the hotel presented by pnblic subscription to 
Edwai-d Hanlan, who lives hero, the ondiepnted 
cbampioQ oarsman of the world. If any one should 
go to Toronto and not know this, it would be better 
to dissimulate than incur, by open confession, the pity 
of the inhabitants. 

Pnblic Buildings.— These, for the most part, are 
handsome. The Parliament Buildings are not what 
they should be, but the Pi^ovince is preparing plans 
for new buildings which shall be a credit to the 
city. Tho Dominion GoTei-nment has erected a very 
handsome Castom House and Post Office, and an 
Observatory. The Insane Asylum and the Mercer 
Reformatory for Women are in eveiy respect worthy 
tnonuments of the practical philanthropy of the 
people. In Osgood Hall Toronto possesses a digni- 
fied temple of justice. The Toronto Bar is a bril- 
liant one, for the Law Courts are more centi-alized 
than in Quebec, where, owing to a mania for de- 
centralization, the Bai- is frittered away over the 
Province. 

Churches.— The city can boast of many beautifhl 
chorchee. Chief among them are the Meti-opolitan 
Methodist Church, admirable in its internal arrange- 
ment and handsome in its exterior architecture, the 
centre of Weeleyan Methodism in old Canada. St. 
Andrew's Church (Presbyterian) is remarkable for 
the massive strength of its style, and would arrest 
attention in any city. It is not easy to characterise 
the architecture by one -word. The ai-ches are Nor- 
man and the building has a castellated appearance 
owing to the narrow windows and tourelles on the 
towers. St. James Cathedral (Church of England) is 
the see of the Bishop of Toronto, a very fine church 
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in Gothic style, whose lofty epii-e can be seen from 
a g]-eat dietance rieitis above all others. St. Michael's 
Cathedml (Roman Catholic) is a veiy iine example 
of Gothic, worthy to be the seat of the Ai'chbiflhop. 
It is gi-and in style and finished in detail. All these 
foiii- chnrehes are remarkable also for position. The 
sites ai'o ample in size and chosen with judgmeut, so 
that no effect of ai-chitecture is marred by the sur- 
ronndings. 

EDUCATION. 

This is the strong point of Toronto, and, indeed of 
the whole province ; for Ontario is the only province 
in the Dominion where the Minister of Education 
has a seat in the Cabinet. No argnment can, how- 
ever, be based npon that, for it is a recent and 
doubtful change. Chief auoong the objects of in- 
terest ai'e, — 

The Univenity of Toronto. — This inatitntion is based 
upon an ample endowment of public lands set aside 
for the pui'pose from the first settlement of the Pro- 
vince. The buildings of University College were 
erected in 1859. They are situated in Queen's Park, 
and in dignity of appearance are not sutriasaed hy 
any TJnivei-sity buildings in America. No tourist 
should fail to visit tbem. The College is not now 
connected with any religious body. It is the Faculty 
of Arts of the University, and has a staff of 20 pro- 
fessors and lecturers, with nearly 400 students in 
attendance. 

UniTenity of Trinity College, founded by Bishop 
Strachan when University College was Hecalarized. 
The buildings wjil accommodate eighty students, and 
are very advantageously situated on an extensive plot 
of ground. It is designed primai-ily for the education 
of the Anglican clergy, ana the teaching ranks very 
high. There are 14 profeaeore. 
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Knox College.— This inetitution ia in connectioa with 
the Proabylerian Chui-ch aiid has a high reputation. 
It was founded in 1843, at the time nf the diampti( 
for the preparation of clergymen of the Free Kirk. 

Wyclifle College.— This a recent foundation. The 
present building was completed in 1882. It 
theological college in connection with the Church of 
England. Thej'e ai-e at present six professors and 23 
Btudenb*, of whom 19 ar-e resident. The endowment 
is being raised by voluntary subscription. 

Hacmaster Hall, for the training of clergy for the 
Bnpti:<l Church — a very beautiful and complete acade- 
mic building, and an ornament to the city, 

Bt. Michael's College, is a Koman Catholic inatita- 
tion, having a high standing and drawing many 
students ft-om the United States. It is affiliated to 

the Univei'sity of Toronto. 

The Normal School, occupies a handsome pile of 
buildingri in extensive grounds. Asa training school 
for teachei-8, it is the centre of the educationalsyBtem 
of Ontario. Large amounts have been expended on 
the libraiy and museum, and, with less Judgment, on 
the Art Gallery. There is a Model School in tho 
same building. 

The School of Practical Science, is a branch of Uni- 
versity College for the practical training of students 
of Technology. 

For the Medical Sciences there are — ^The Toronto 
School of Medicine, the Trinity Medical School, the 
Woman's Medical College, the Ontai-io College of 
Phai'macy, the Dental College, and the Ontario 
Veterinary College. 

There ai-e numerous educational institutions besides 
these well worthy the attention of an inquiring 
visitor. 
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The Canadian Institute occupiea a Inrgo buildiag 
with a good miiaeum and libraiy. Its tranBactiona 
contain manj papers of valne, and most of the scientific 
men of Canada are among its resident or correspond- 
ing members. 

Libraries.— Compai-ed with other cities, Toi-onto ia 
well supplied with books. The library of University 
College contains 30,000 volumes, and all the other 
colleges have libraries of 5,000 to 10,000 volumes. 
The libraiy of Osgood Hall, with 20,000 volumea, 
is very complete in law, and there is a good library 
at the Normal School. At the Canadian Institute is a 
Natural Hiatoiy libi-ary, ami the city has also a Free 
Public Library, supported by the i-atepayers, with 
branches, forming a cii'culating libi-aiy tor the use of 
the citizens on the well known English plan. The 
library of the Legislature contains 18,000 volumes. 

newspapers.— It is impossible to omit mention of the 
remarkable development of the newspaper press of 
Toronto. The two leading papers — the Globe and the 
Mail — are fully abreast of the newspapei-s of any 
city in America, and ahead of ail the other cities of 
the Dominion in entei-prise. There are other enter- 
priaizig newspapei-s in Toronto, for the City is rich in 
periodical literature, and there are other newspapers 
in the country in which the editorial wi'iting is quite 
as good, but in enterprise aod energy these two papera 
must be admitted to have the lead. 

TOBONTO TO NIAOABA. 

To write about the Falls of Niagara is an imperti- 
nence. Nothing can be said wnich has not been 
said already, and, inasmuch as many very skilful pens 
have striven to describe them, prooably said better. 
Only let the tourist beware of staying too short a 
lime. It will take a clever man to see Niagara at a 
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glance. To see Niagai'a Falls the tourist muBt, at leaet, 
stay over night and look at them again and again by 
day and by night. He must cross the river to Goat 
I§land and go out over the bridges to the farthest of 
the Three Sieters Islets, and ait down and look and 
listen, until at last the roar of the cataract and the 
swirl of the rapids will daee him. Then he may go 
away and the impression upon hia mind will be per- 
manent. Or, better still, let him go down under the 
Horseshoe Falls into the Cave of Thunders, if his 
nerves are strong. But all these things can be learned 
at the hotel, and informationwill be showered upon the 
tourist in every conceivable manner and beyond the 
possibility of sudden absorption. To begin to tell of 
the heroic Brock, and the deeds of 1812 ; of the davs 
of La Salle ; of the exaggerations of Hennepin, who 
amplified 200 years ago, m good western style; of the 
catting out of the Caroline ; and the thousand inters 
esting events associated in the Canadian mind with 
Jfiagaca is impossible. A second historic spot, how- 
ever, the tourist referred to at page 290 might have 
recorded. Near Queenston, Tom Moore wrot-e "The 
Woodpecker," presumably on a " hollow beech tree," 
once existing between Niagara and Queenston, but 
which hae, alas, long since been whittled away by the 
jack-knives of histoi-ical pilgrims; but the place where 
it grew can still be seen. 

The Horse-Shoe Fall,— The more important of the 
two divisions of the cataract still remains upon the 
Canadian side ; ittf nationality having survived the 
treaties which made such fantastic frontiera else- 
whei-e. Fortunately there wei-o no ialande on the 
Canadian side. 

The best hotels on the Canadian aide are the Clifton 
House and Prospect House. They command a fine 
view of the Falls. On the United States side the best 
are the International Hotel and the Catai'act House. 
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Niagara Falls are beat reached from Toronto by 
steamer across the Lake to Lewiston ; or directly by 
the Great Western Division of the Grand Tnink Bail- 
way. It is a very short excursion, only two hours 
by rail from Toronto. 

THE PENINSDLA. 

The most prodnctive part of the province of 
Ontario is the peninsula formed by lakes Ontario, 
Erie and Huron. As hae been pointed out elsewhere, 
in variety of agi-icnltoi-al wealth it snipasses alt 
other parts of the Dominion. In vifiiting Niagai-a by 
railway Hamilton is paeeed, the fifth city of Canada 
as to size, containing a population of 35,961. Dur- 
ing the last ten years this city increased twenty-five 
per cent, in population. It is a bnsy stirring place, 
and the tonrist who may imagine it to he a mere pixi- 
vincial town will be eurpiised at the elegance and 
solidity of the buildings. 

London is at the centre of the peninsula. A city 
of 19,746 people. Through it all the i-ailways of this 
part of the province pass. It is situated in the centre 
of the richest farming country ; and from it all that is 
most worth eeeing, to any one interested in agricul- 
ture, can be easily visited. Near London are the 
lands occupied by the Indians, the descendent^ of the 
haughty waiTiors who were the terror of the early 
settlers. The scenery of the peninsula is, for the 
most part, flat or rolling, save along the edge of the 
Niagara escarpment which marks the country frora 
Niagara to Owen Sound with a line of romantic 
beauty. 

A western town has very little history to vaiy the 
happy monotony of its annals. A store at a portage, 
a saw mill at a rapid, an inn at the intersection of 
roads usually marks its commencement. The black- 
smith is soon needed, and as the settlement grows, 
other less essential people follow, until, in a few 
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years, the settlement wilt, almost uaaotlced, have 
epmng Dp into a full-fledged town, with mayor and 
oouDcil, city hall, goe, and the telephone; stores for 
all the necessary wante of thiij world, and Beveral 
kinds of cburche-t for the requii-ements of the next. 
The churches will at first be of wood; but let the 
ti'aveller retui-n in twenty years. The people will not 
have rested on their oars in the meantime. They 
«annot rest. There Is much still to be done, and the 
children of the people who attacked the wilderness 
will never i-est until it is completely subdued. There 
is much of interest in the peninsula and in its many 
flourishing towns, but it lies otf the main track to 
Lake Superior and the west, and oar space will not 
permit further detail. 

PROM TORONTO TO LAKE BtlPEaiOE, 

There are many lines of steamers upon the upper 
lakes. For the toui-iat, only the following need bo 
considered : 

L The Canadian Paoiflc Line.— Sailing from Owen 
Sound direct to Port Arthur, and stopping only at 
Sault Ste. Marie. All steamers necessarily stop at the 
Sault, and there is the proper place to change the 
route, if that be desired. These steamere are steel, 
Clyde-built vessels, lighted by the electi-ic light, and 
provided with every comfort. This is the fastest route 
for Manitoba. The boats sail on Tuesdays, Thui's- 
days and Satui-daya at 4 p.m., and their course is 
through the middle of lake Superior. 

2. The Owea Soimd SteamHhip Line, —This line calls 
at all ports on Manitoulin Island and the north shore 
of Lakes Huron and Superior as far as Nepigon only. 
The steamei-B sail from Owen Sound on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays for the Sault, and on Tuesdays aod 
Fi'idaya for Nepigon. 
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3. The Canada Transit Company's Line.— Theeo boats 
start from Coliingwood but call at Owen Sound. 
On "Wednesdays a steamer sails for Port Arthur 
direct, and on Tuesdays and Pi-idaya for Port Arthur, 
calling at Silver Islet on the north shore of the lake. 

These three lines take the channel north of Mani- 
tonlin Island, sailing in quiet water, amid the count- 
less islands of Georgian Bay, and performing the ser- 
vice of the north shore of Lake Superior. The South 
Shore has attractions of its own. It is served by 

4. The Lake Superior Transit Company. — The Ixjats of 

this line start evei-y day, except Sundays and Fri- 
days, fi-ora Buffalo, but they can dc caught at Sanlt at 
Ste. Maiy. They coast along the eonth shore of Lake 
Snperior stopping at all the ports as far as Dnluth. 

Toariets desirous of raaJting a coasting^ircuit of tb© 
lake may go up on the north shore to Port Arthilr 
by line No. 3 and then take a boat of the Northwest 
IVanBportation ftompany, line No, 6, to Duluth and 
return to the Sanlt by boats of the Lake Superior 
Transit Company along the south shore, or they may- 
reverse the i-oute ; changing at the Sanlt. 

5. The North-West Transportation Company.— This is a 

line of steamers sailing on Tuendays and Fridays from 
Saraia and connecting with the Grand Trunk fiailway 
system, They touch at Goderich, Kincardine and 
Southampton upon the eastern shore of lake Huron. 
Their course to Sault Ste. Marie is south of the Mani- 
toulin island. From the Sault they go to Port Arthui- 
and Duluth, at which lattei- point they connect with 
the Northern Pacific R. R. and also with the steamers 
for points on the south shore. Those who wish to- 
see the Peninsula of Ontario may take the SaiTiia 
steamers after passing through the best part of the- 
province by the Great Western division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. Goderich and Kincardine, on Lake 
Huron, are noted for theii- aalt-woiks. Ontario ex- 
ported 197,159 bushels of salt last yeai'. 
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Two ports on Georgian Bayai-e pointe of departure 
for the upper lakes— Col ling wood and Owen Soand. 
The Owen Sound road is formed partly of the Toron- 
to, Grey & Bruce Railway purchased, and partly of 
& new road, from Orangeville to Owen Sound, built by 
the Canadian Pacific. It paeseis through a rich agri- 
cultural district. A brancn at Orangeville leads to a 
part of the country about Blora abounding in beauti- 
ful scenery. Owen Souad had 4,486 inhabitants in 
1881 and is a thriving place. 

The i-oad to Collingwood is over the Korthem 
Bailway, and it passes through the oldest settlenienta 
in the province; almost alongside of Yonge street; 
an avenue hewed out of the forest in the early days of 
York to open up the old Indian ti-aii to Holland's 
Landing. The road passes through many a farm 
with a story. On this line, near the summit, it was 
that a number of French royalista settled dming 
the revolution, the Comte de Chains, the Chevalier 
de St. George, the Comte de Puisage, etc. Scarcely 
any of their descendants are left. The modem Pi-encli 
have lost the expansiveness of the old race which 
nearly suoeeeded in making North America a Preoch 
continent. At Holland Landing commenced the In- 
dian portage southwaixla to I'each Lake Ontario by 
the Humber. At Allandale there is a branch road 
to BaiTie and Orillia, on Lake Simcoe, and termi- 
nating at Penetanguisbene, which the busy Ontarian 
has time to spell only as far as Fenetung. 

Concerning Lake Sinkcoe and the oeauty of its 
Bcenery, we have space only to say that it ia one of 
the loveliest spots in Can^a, Wor does it want in 
historic interest, for in its neighbourhood were en- 
acted the dreadful tragedies of the Hui-on-Ii-oquois war. 
Here, if there were space, could be nan-ated deeds of ' 
the loftiest heroism and of the most fiendish cruelty. 
In this corner of Ontario a nation was saved from 
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utter estermination only hy the intei'vention of the 
white strangers. Had the Pi-ench arrived 50 yeara 
later the Hiu-on nation would have disappeared as 
utterly as did tbe Mound -builders. Later on it be- 
came the scene of five great battles, in which the Mis- 
Bissaugas an OjJbway ti-ibe overcame the Iroquois and 
drove them out of the countiy. At Penetanguiahene 
was the naval station of the upper lakes where a 
large foi'ce was kept, until the convention of mutual 
disai'mament with the United States. 

Collingwood is a busy to^wn, which in 1881 had a 
population of 4,446 inabitant«. 

LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The dimensions of this lake are given at p. 43. 
Apart fi-om the novelty of sailing upon a great h-esh- 
water sea 2000 miles from the main Atlantic, the 
scenery on its flhores ia impt'easive and grand. There 
Ib nothing merely pretty there. Nalui'e assumes a 
solemn and stei-n grandeur. It ia the great lake of 
the Ojibwaya, "Kitchi-gami." Listen to an Ojibway 
chief, Eah-Ge-GarGab-&>wh — ^valgarly George Cop- 
way — describing his country: 

"When I look upon the land of the Ojibwaye, I cannot but 
be convinced of the fact that in no other portion of the world 
can there be a territory morefavoured by Heaven. Tbenaters 
are abundant and good ; the air bracing and healthy. It is 
not to be wondered at that, in such a cUtnate, such a strong 
athletic and hardy race as the Ojibwaye should exist. There 
is as macli difTeronce between them and the tribes ot the 
£k)Uth as between the strong wind and the gentle zephyr." 

In fact the Iroquois never met a serious check until 
they ^^ame in contact with the Ojibways. 

A recent American traveller gives his impressions 
as follows : — 
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i^MBt Gibraltar, its iBlanda that lie in the distance like 
monntaiDs of opaque amethyst in beds of turanoiae, blue, 
or silver, and its waters, cold as Ibe waters of the pole, and 
BO clear that ^ou look at a depth of 50 teet upon beds of 
rock, wbit« with silver veine, paved with phosphorescent 
spar or clitlering with copper, where Isle Royale stretchett 
her jeweUed fingers beneath ttie waves. 

The coiii-se of Ihe steamers fi-om Owen Soand and 
Collingwood is invariably inside of the barrier of 
islands which shelters Georgian Bay from the sweep 
of the waves of the main lake 

" w ithin the wOdemess 
Of Huron, clasping tliose transparent bays, 
Those deeps of unimagined crystal, where 
The bark canoe seems hung in middle air." 

On the left is the bluff of Cabot's Head, a pro- 
longation of the escarpment previotialy refen-ed 1^ at 
p. 284. Then follows the Grand ManitouUn Island 80 
miles long by 20 wide, with a large Indian popu- 
lation of the Ojibway nation. The east coaat of 
the bay is rocky and bold and is studded with 
an infinity of amall Islands. As the steamer pro- 
ceeds to Manitouwahning, the islands become veiy 
numerous, and she seems landlocked in the tortuous 
channel of this island maze. On the north shore 
the Lacloche Mountains — the rugged border of the 
lake— close in the view ; and at the north-east cor- 
ner of the bay the French River discharges the 
waters of Lake Nipissing, down whose rapid stream 
came Champlain in a biu-^ canoe in the year 1615, 
on hie visit to the Huron nation in their towns near 
Collingwood, five years before the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth Eock, The channel broadens to 
the west, but Coukbum and Drummond Islands still 
shelter it from the swell of the lake. Opposite Bmce 
Mines St. Joseph's Island commences ; a large island 
at the mouth of St. Mary's river, which is Uie name 
the St. Lawrence bears here. At Gai-den Elver is an 
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Indian reserve. The next stopping place is Sault Ste. 
Marie, or, in the language of the country, " The 800," 
an impoi-tant place, for all steamei-s atop thei-e to pase 
through the Canal rendered necessary by the Falls 
of St. Mary. The first canal was built in 1853-5 by a. 
company under a contract with the State of Michigan, 
Since then a new canal has been made. It ie one mile 
long with one lock, 515 feet in length, admitting 
veaselH of 16 feet draught, and overcoming a rise of 
18 feet. The width of the canal variee from 108 
to 270 feet. The old canal has two locks of 350 feet 
each. Both are on the United Stales side. Thia was 
a more important place, relatively, in old days when 
grand councils of Indian nations were convened here, 
and voyageui-s held their revels on their return from 
the far west. 

After the Sault the next stopping place is Batcha- 
waning Bay. On all the north shore the coast is bold 
and wild. Cascades without number fall down over 
the steep cliffs, and, although the sleamei-s keep well 
ont into the lake, the air is so clear that the shores 
are seen at a great distance, Michipicoton Island and 
River ai'e the nest stopping places. An important 
post thia, in (he fur trade ; for, by a very short 
portage, the head waters of (he Moose River, falling 
into Hudson's Bay, are i-eached. The Michipicoton 
Biver is navigable up to the Falls, 15 miles distant. 
The island risee 800 feet above the lake. At Pic River, 
the next port, is another IHudson's Bay post. Nepigon 
Bay is shellered by islands fi-om the swell of the 
lake. It is a large bay 40 miles long by 15 miles 
wide, studded with numberless islands. The land risee 
to 1000 or 1300 feet. The river is the outlet of Lake 
Nepigon, a large lake frequented by sportsmen. At 
last (he grand outlines of Thunder Cape, an immense 
mass of trap, appear like a lion couchant ; and opposite 
to it is Pie Island. At the entrance of the &y is 
Silver Islet, a patch of TOck scarcely large enough 
for a log hut, ftom which a fabulous quantity of silver . 
21 * 
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baa beon tuken. All along the north shore natire 
copper oceure. The countiy must depend for deve- 
lopment ui>on its mineral i-esourcee which fortunately 
are great, for it ia a veritable giant-land. Thmider- 
Bay IS an extetinive sheet of water, running 40 milee 
into the land, and surrounded by gi-and sceneiy. All 
ai'onnd are cliffs rising 1000 to 1500 feet boldly out 
of the lake. Into it falls the Kaminiatiquia Hiver, at 
whose'mouth in 167S Daniel Gi'eysolon, Sieui' du Lath, 
built his fort and traded with the Sioux of the head 
waters of the Mississippi. At the head of the ^y ia 
Prince Ai'thur'n Landing, now called Port Arthur. 
Far away to the west is the land to which 

departed Hiawatha 
Hiawatlia the Boloved, 
In the glory of the eunaet, 
In the purple mistH of evening, 
To the regions of the homa-wind. 
Of the North-west wind Eeewaydin, 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kiocdoni of Ponemah 
To the land of the Hereafter ! 

Always to the west — the land of the indefinita. 
Greeks, Egyptians or OjiWays — it is the same story. 

Botany.— As noted on page 374 the flora of the north 
shores of Lakes Superior and Huron is of sub-ai'ctic 
type, the physical conditions of a lai'ge body of cold 
water with a low equable temperature and a moist 
atmosphere being somewhat akin to those existing 
on the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This 
influence does not, however, extend to any gi'eat dis- 
tance inland, whej-e the vegetation is of the ordinary 
Canadian type. Of ferns some interesting species 
are found here : — Cryptofframme acrostichmdes, a hi^ 
noi'thern plant, scarcely distinct from the European 
C crispa, occui-s on Isle Royale ; Pelta-a gracilis, with 
ita long slender cord-like rootstoek and its delicate 
stipes and fronds, is widespread ; Asplenium viride is 
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found at Oweo Sound, and doubtless occurs 
Polystickum fragrans, which Sir Wm. Hooker terms 
" one of the moat beautiful of all fei-ns," remarkable 
for the pei-aiatence of ita dead fronds and for its strong , 
aromatic odooi-; P. Lonchitis and P. Filix-maa, both i 
scarce and local in Am&riea ; the ubir[nitou8 Cystea 
fragilis in many of its protean forms, the purely North j 
American 0. bubUfera, and at Pic Eiver and elsewhere | 
the beautiful 0. montnna, whose only other recorded 
Amei-ican stations are in Che northei-n Rocky Moun- 
tains and at Amour in the Strait of Belleisle ; Woodsia 
IlDensis on rocky banks everywhere, W.hyperborea, W. 
glabella, and W. Oregtmn — the lattei-, a pnreiy North 
American plant, found sparingly on the south shore ; ] 
Scolopendriufi vul^are, extremely local in America, j 
occurs at Owen Sound ; and the Botryckiums are fully I 
represented — the species, following Milde's nomencia- , 
tare, being B. Lunara, B. matricariiefoliutii, B. lanceo- 
latum, B. simplex, B. ternaium (numerous forms, in- 
cluding rutaceum, Schknbr, lunarioides, Michaux, and 
obUquum, Muhlenberg), and B. virginanum. Taken as 
a whole, the fern flora of Lake Superior is more i 
Asiatic than Eoi-opean, and about one half of the | 
whole number of species found here also enter the ■ 
Arctic circle. 

Dr. George M. Dawson, F.G.S., contributes the fol- 
lowing sketch of the geology of the country ft-om I 
Owen Sound to the Rocky Mountains, I 

LAK« HDBON TO THB EOOKT MOnNTAINS. 

^^At Owen Sound, whence the C. P. R. steamers j 
Tfeave for Port Arthui", rocks fi-om the Hudson River j 
to the Niagara occur, and many fossil corals are oh- j 
tained in the limestones of the latter formation. The 
peninsula, which forms the west side of Georgian Bay, j 
and the south shore of the Manitoulin Islands, &• J 
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chieflj composed of the Niagara limestones, in a 
nearly horizontal position. On approaching the Sault 
St. Marie, lower rocks occupy the shores, and in 
passing through the canal the pecaliar red and spot- 
ted sandstones of this locality, which are of PotBoam 
or Chazy age, are well seen. 

lale Royale, off the entrance to Thunder Bay, is 
noted for its deposits of native copper, while Silver 
Islet, near to Thtmder Cape, is the site of a silver 
mine which has proved exceptionally rich. 

The scenery of the shores of Thunder Bay ia very 
fine, its most remarkable features being Thunder Cape, 
Pie Island and McKay's Mountain, all of which are 
capped by massive coutemporaneous trap flows. The 
rocks of the shores of the bay are those of the 
Animiki, or base of the upper copper bearing group 
of Sir W. E. Logan. They are nearly horizontal ana 
overlie the Huronian and Laarentian rocks inland 
quite unconformably, 

On the line of railway from Ibis point to the Lako 
of the Woods a number of alternating bands of 
Laurentian and Huronian rocks are crossed. 

Kear Keewatin or Rat Portage, where the Winnipeg 
River issues fi-om the Lake of the Woods, ajunction 
(probably faulted) of the Lanrentian and Huronian 
formations may be obsei-ved in the immediate vicinity 
of the railway. Further west, the overlap of the 
Silurian limestones of the Winnipeg basin is concealed 
by drift deposits, which cover the surface of the coun- 
try and consist generally of stratified sands and 
gi-avels overlying the boulder-clay. The Eed River 
valley is entii-ely of alluvial formation, consisting of 
the sediments of a former great post-glacial lake to 
which the name Lake Agassiz has been given. 

In continuing westwara, the edge of the second prai- 
rie-steppe{ elsewhere well defined) is gradually mounted 
by the railway, which follows the Assiniboine valley. 
On this prairie-level the underlying rocks are seen 
only in the scarped banks of the deeper river- valleys, 
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the surface consisting of a great depth of drift. In the 
vicinity of Moose Jaw the edge of the third prairie- 
ateppe ie approached, and may be obBei-ved extending 
along the horizon to the south-west. This is the so- 
called Missouri Coteau, one of the most remarkable 
reaulta of glacial action on the continent. West of 
Moose Jaw the Coteao belt ia crossed, and numei'Oiis 
valleys show the character of the di-ift deposita. At 
this point the Coteau is, however, divided into two 
zones by a wide flat area covered with alluvium, of 
which Old Wives Lakes occupy a part. 

Pni-ther west, the line skirte the uorthem edge of 
the Cypress Hills, a rem.arkable plateau consisting 
of cretaceous rocks, cappeil by miocene gravels, the 
existence of which was aetermined for the tirat time 
last summer. At Medicine Hat and other stations 
near this place very interesting and extensive sections 
of cretaceous coal-bearing roc& occur, and one mine is 
already in active operation. Hemainsof Deinoaaurs 
and other reptiles have been observed hei-e in some 
abundance. West of Medicine Hat as far as Calgary, 
the line passes along the west side of the Bow River 
over a heavily driff^!ove^ed plain. At Calgary the 
Lai'amie rocks, overlying the Oi'etaceous, are well 
exposed. From this point the Eocky Mountains are 
in full view, and the railway continuing westward 
along the Bow Eiver exhibits in numerous cuttings 
and in the banks of the river and valley, good sections 
of the Laramie and Cretaceous rocks, which, on ap- 
proaching the mountains more closely, become folded 
together and lie at all angles up to verticality. Large 
collections of fossil plants of Laramie age have been 
obtained near Calgary. 

At the base of the mountains the Coniferous trees 
characterizing the western elope are first met with, 
and a flora for the most part distinct from that left in 
the wooded country east of Winnipeg. 

Bow River Falls, at the moalh of die Kanaskis, ai'e 
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extremely picturesque, and sections of Cretaceous 
BandfcjtoncH and shalee occur in the banks. 

Near Padmore, the Palieozoic rocks of the moun- 
tains are I'eachod, theij' junction with the Cretaceous 
eeriee being a faulted one with downthrow eaatwaixl. 
Glacial grooving, due to a former Bow River gla- 
cier, is obsBrvsble here ; and the scenery, which from 
Calgary to this point is veiy fine, here becomes gi-and 
and rugged as the pass is entered. The mouutaioB 
bordering the valley are chiefly composed of very 
maaeive limeHtones of Devonian or Devono-carboni- 
feroQS age. At the junction of Cascade River with 
the Bow River, a I'emarkable isolated trough or fold of 
Cretaceous rocks occui's, occupying a wide valley with 
a northwest and south-east couree. The rocke contain 
coal seams which have assumed the character of 
anthracite, and ai'e already being opened up, though 
discovei'ed only last summer, 

Westwai-d fj'ora this point the line affoi'da magni- 
ficent views of the moutitaine constituting the main 
chain of the Rockies. Deposits of copper ore have 
been found near Castle Mountain, and silver ores are 
reported fi'om the same vicinity. Before reaching 
the continental watershed, the valley is occupied by 
rocks of an older seiies which unconformably under- 
lie the limestones of the higher peaks. These rocks, 
consisting of slates, quailzites, etc., are probabiy Cam- 
brian, though no fossils have yet been diecovered in 
this locality. Numerous exceedingly fine views occur 
near the summit, and on the west slope are several 
true glaciers, while many of the higner peaks are 
covered, more or less completely, with perennial snow. 
G, M. D. 
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Concei'niug thia — the prairie province of Canada — 
much need not be said here ; because numerous pub- 
lications relating to it are widely distributed ; and also 
because to write about it demands an extensive use of 
the future t^nse which a stranger visitor can employ 
for himself with as much accuracy as a resident. The 
continued advance of settlement, moi-eover, makes 
any guide book antiquated a, few months after publi- 
cation. 

The West is the country of infinite possibilities. 
Thither go the knighte-errant of this age — not to 
rescue diati'essed damsek, for damsels are provokingly 
scarce there, and are more apt to distress the knights 
— but to conquer every kind of difficulty and to solve 
every kind of riddle which Nature presents to her 
Bturdiei' children— sure at last of the recompense of 
a competency in a healthy climate among congenial 
surroundings. 

Hifltory.— The whole countiy west and north of the 
St, Lawrence watei'-shed formed part of the domain 
granted by Charles 11. to the Hudson's Bay Company 
in 1670. They occupied the mouths of the rivera and 
traded with the Indians of the ba^in which drained 
into the Bay. 

The French of Canada had reached the entrance of 
Lake Superior in 1641. The Huron-Iroquoia war 
closed the country for a while, but in 1670 the Jesuits 
had a mission at La Fointe upon its southern shore, 
Daniel Greysolon du Luth went up to the North-West 
in 1678, and a little later built a fort at Kaministiqoia, 
Qoar Fort William, where be lived an adventurous 11^ 
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tfading with the Indiaiis; aometimet. leading them to 
the aseistanre of the French officere, sonietimos defy- 
ing the king's edicts, and sometimes fighting for hie 
life with the wild tiibea ai-oiind him. 

It is, however, to Pierre Gauthier do Varennea — 
Sieur de la Verendrye — Ihal the credit of opening up 
Manitoba is due. He, with four of his eons, a nepKew, 
and a Jesuit pi-iest, ti'avei-sed it in 1738-48, and in the 
coai'eeof his eventful life he founded posts there, and 
gape names to localitios which they retain to this 
day. He founded Foit Maurepas, now Fort Alex- 
ander at the mouth of the Winnipeg Elver, Fort 
Bouge at the mouth of the Red Eiver, Fort de la Beine 
on the HJte of the city of Winnipeg, Fort du Gi-ande- 
Eapide at the Hapids of the Saskatchewan, and Forta 
du Pas and La Corne farther up on the same river, 
His sons discovered the Bocky Mountains, though 
they did not ci'osa them. His life was more romantic 
than the wildest sensational novel of our day, He 
died broken down with debt and misfortune. Thea 
followed the war with the English, in which his 
Bone were killed, and for a while a curtain fell over 
the "West. 

As soon as peace was declared and the English 
began to settle at Montreal, they took up the entei"- 
prises of the Fi-ench. The North-West Company wae 
formed, and one of its partners, Sii' Alex. Mackenzie, 
croseed the Bocky Mountains and i-eached the Colum- 
bia, He also discovered the rivei' now called by his 
name and traced it to the Ai-ctic Ocean. Then came 
the struggle between the North-West and the Hudson's 
Bay Companies which broke out into open war ; fol- 
lowed by an amalgamation and once more the cuiisin 
was drawn over the westoi'n land ; until at last, in 
1869, Canada purchased the Hudson's Bay Company's 
righta and opened it to the world. 

Area.— The area of Manitoba, separate from the 
North-West Territories and the four disti-ictn of As- 
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siniboia, Saskatchewan, Athabaaka and Albei'ta, is 
given in the census as 123,200 square miles, but the 
eastern boundary is still in dispute with Ontario, and 
the Privj Council will have to decide the question. 

FhyBical FeatnreB.— The gifts of Provideneo ai-e 
bestowed with wisdom — not all upon one counti^ lest 
all mankind should want to settle there, and another 
tower of Babel be required. The North West from 
the valley of the Eed Biver to the Rocky Mountains 
has no features. It is one vast illimitable plain 
endowed with a monotony of fei'tility. The entrance 
to it from Lake Superior is through a belt of i-ough 
country abounding in lakes and streams and i-ocks, 
but the gi-eat characteristio of the country is the 
prairie, stretching out to the Eocky Mountains, which 
for unknown ages has been the pasture land of 
innumei-able hei-da of huflfalo. Upon the south it 
is bounded by the arid plateau of the Missouri, and 
upon the north by the forest i-egion north of the 
Saskatchewan. Travelling westward, three plains, at 
different levels, are crossed beiore reaching the Eocky 
Mountains. The first extends nearly to the western 
boundaiy of Manitoba; up to an escarpment called by 
various names as Pembina, Riding, Duck and Porcu- 
pine Mountains. This, when surmounted, turns oat 
to be but the edge of a more elevated plain, which 
extends nearly to Battlefoi-d and Regiua. Thence the 
land rises a step higher and sweeps in an unbioken 
level to the Eocky Mountains. Through those plains 
the rivers have worn deep valleys, so that from the 
deck of a steamer the view is extremely limited. 

Soil.— The soil of Manitoba ia a sti-ong black vegeta- 
ble mould from 18 inchia to many feet deep, which 
the English Tenant Farmere' delegates report will 
pi-oduce 40 bu-shels of wheat to the acre the flrat year, 
and 30 bushels annnally for 30 successive years with- 
out manui-e. The produce over the whole provin* ^ 
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in 1882 waa 32 bushels of wheat, 37 bnahels of barley, 
51 of oate, and 278 of potatoes to the acre. 

The Hallway does not jiasB through the best of 
the conntry after leaving Kegina. The most produc- 
tive area ia on the Xorth baakatchewan, at Prince 
Albert and Edmonton, and further north on the Peace 
River. 

Climate.— It seems eti-ange that there should ever 
have been a question concerning the climate of a coun- 
try which the buflalo — an animal without political pro- 
indices — has, for unknown ages, selected as his winter 
home. Blodgett, in hia Climatology, pnblished thirty 
years ago, summed up the matter in the following 
sentence: "The tact ot the presence of these vast herds 
" of wild cattle on plains at so high a latitude is ample 
"pi-oofoftheclimatological and productive capacity of 
" thecountiy." As the buffalo live upon grass it would 
seem evident that there must he grass in any place to 
which they resort. Lord Milton and Dr. Uheadle 
repoi't that their horaes, tm-ned out in the fall upon the 
open prairie, were caught in the spring eo well nonr- 
i^ed that they were like " balls or fat." Agent« for 
lands in the United States are continually spreading 
evil reports of the Canadian North-west. It is better 
to rely upon the experience of the bufl'alo, who make 
no percentage by misleading settlere. At St. Paul 
and upon the Peace Eivei-s the spring opens at the 
same date. The navigation of the Red Kiver la open 
as early as that of the St. Lawrence, and in the yesra 
1871 to 1881 the Red River waa open ten days before 
the opening of the Erie Canal. 

Productions.— The Noi-th-weet is above all elae an 
inexhaustible wheat mine. How many hundreds of 
thousands of yearu ago it was, when the alluvial sub- 
stratum waa deposited, only geologists know ; but in- 
numerable hei-ds of buffalo have grazed over theee 
plains for unknown agBs, and, since man arrived, the 
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long grass has been annually burned. Into all this 
accumolated wealth of agricinltoi-al possibilities the 
present generation has entered. 

Not less remarkable is the abundance of coal ; not 
lignite only, but b-ue bituminous coal. At Bow and 
Belly Eivers, at Sourie, at Edmonton and far north 
on the Peace Eiver — all over this vast territoiy in 
fact, coal seams ci-op out, some of them ten to twenty 
feet in thickness. A few months ago only a out- 
ing for the railway in the Kieking-hoi-se pass opened 
a seam of anthracite. Bitumen and petroleum abound 
on the Athabasca, where are also found springs of 
mineral pitch. Salt springs exist near lakes Manitoba 
and Winnipegoosis and elsewhere, from which salt is 
manuikctured in a i-ude way. 

The productive character of the gold-bearing rocks 
at Rat Portage has not been well ascertained. 
Bight companies are now at work, and the present 
year will prove them. At the head watei-e of the 
Saekatchewau gold has been washed out on the bars for 
some time, and repoi'ts are continually brought in of 
discoveries which, in themselvw seem very probable, 
and which may be verified at any moment, for there 
is every indication of rich gold deposits. 

As a cattle-raising counta-y the North-west ia pi-e- 
eminent. Where heids of wild cattle could fiouriah 
herds of tame cattle can likewise Nourish, and large 
ranches are now established near the foot-hills of the 
Eocktes. 

Of all these things travelJers will themselves judge. 
Canadians residing in old Canada know no more 
of them than others. Eveiy year brings new ca- 
pabilities to light, and demonstrates the prohabiiities 
of the previous year. The most enterprising of the 
Canadian people, the stui-dy ftrmere of Ontario, are 
pressing into the counti-y ; and a steady stream of 
emigration fi-om England is flowing into it. Pi-ophecy 
is easy concerning it, but the reality of to-day ex- 
ceeds the wildest prophecy of twenty years ago. Thn 
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<Jountry has only one pest, worse than mosquitos, 
the specalators, called in vivid western parlance, 
" boomsters," who fortunately have, for the moment, 
burst themselves in a vain attempt to drink up the 
whole North-West. 



THE PROVISIONAL DISTRICTS. 

These were erected in 1882 for the convenience of 
settlers. They are — Assiniboia, comprising 95,000 
sqnare miles; Saskatchewan, 114,000 sqaare miles; 
Alberta, 100,000 square miles; and Athabasca, 122,- 
000 squai*e miles. Much of what has been said under 
the head of Manitoba is applicable to these territories 
also. 

Perhaps the most important question now before 
the Western people is that of the navigation of Hud- 
son's Bay and Straits. The Dominion Government 
has organized an expedition (which sailed in July) to 
set this question at rest. Seven parties will be left 
during the winter, three on each side of the straits 
and one at Fort Churchill, to make obsei-vations as to 
the opening and close of navigation and the move- 
ments of the ice. If it be found possible to open up 
a regular and certain trade by way of Hudson's Bay, 
the consequences are far-reaching, — ocean shipping 
will be brought into the veiy heart of the continent. 
Most antagonistic views upon this subject are held 
in Canada, and, in view of the steps now taken to 
solve the question, discussion in the absence of data 
is lost time. 




BRITISH COI.ITMBIA. 

This 16 the lai-gest province in the Confederation, and 
contains an area of 341,305 square miles — eqnal to the 
aggregate areas of Fi-ance, Belgium, Holland and 
Italy. It is also the most epareely peopled, for the total 
population at the laet census was only 49,459, of which 
26,661 -were Indians. There are, therelbre, tut 22.798 
white people in all that vast territory. Four thousand 
less than the number on the poor-rate in England, in 
that year in the county of Devon alone. 

This province would seem to be the natui-al habitat 
of the Anglo-Saxon upon thePacific Ocean. The Japan 
current corresponds to the Gulf stream, and throws 
upon its shores a body of warm water, which in like 
manner as in England moves the ieothermal line fai- 
northward. The climate of Victoria is like that of the 
British Channel Islands. The mean temperature 
during the year ia 50°. The lowest mean monthly 
figure being, tor December, 38°, and the highest, tor 
July, 53-8. The climate of Port Simpson, the most 
northern point, is almost as mild, and none of the 
harbours ever Ireese. Upon the main-land, as the 
mountains are ascended, the climate becomes drier 
and more severe, and the loftier range* ai'e clothed 
with snow all the year round. 

Ihe coast line is veiy remarkable. It is an endless 
succession of deep and sheltered harbours — an inter- 
minable labyrinth of inlets and islands and channels — 
where the largest ship may sail for many days without 
fear of shoals, and where the Hghest canoe may go 
immense distances without feai- of rough water. The 
country has been unfortunate enough to be the i ' ' ~ 



